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THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

There ivaa an unusual stir in the old catbedral town 
of — — — . It was neither a market-day, nor the 
anniversary of a public ftte ; neither the season of 
the annual visitation, nor of any public meeting ; yet 
the narrow footways were thronged, and knots of 
idlers stood inconveniently at the corners of the streets, 
making their remarks upon the tew carnages which 
enlivened the generally dull town, or noticing with 
interest the occasional approich of the rows of neatly 
diessed school children, who, with orderly steps and 
serious looks, were bending their way to the open 
square m which stood the great entiance to the ra 
thedral Gravity, indeed, was the pertading deport- 
ment of all the issemhling crowd, bat a deepti, 
more rCTerent, and anxious teehng might he traced 
upon the featnret of some, who, fuilj anare of the 
difficulties of a Christian life, were about to witness 
the renewal of those vows by which the ignorant and 
untried, the weak and the einng, in the midst of a 
sinful world, and about to enter upon the scene of its 
temptations, pledge themselves m the sight ot an 
All Holy God, to be His in spirit, in truth, and for 
ever. It wa3 the day appointed for the Confirmation 
of all within the diocese of who had attained 
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2 THE EARI. 8 UAV&HTER. 

the age required by the Bishop, and on ft 
had a more careful preparation been made for the 
due observance of this important rite. The time had 
gone by when the verbal repetition of the Church 
Catechism was alone deemed necessary for the can- 
didates. A more zealous spirit had arisen, and 
many, who bad themselves been allowed to renew 
their baptismal vows without thought or prayer, 
now, warned by past experience, endeavoured most 
earnestly to urge upon, others the importance of the 
period which they had reached, and the real meaning 
of the words, which from childhood, had been familiar 
to their lips ! 

The Confirmation of that day was felt to be a most 
solemn act of self-dedication ; and as the knights of 
old, when preparing to assume the insignia and en- 
counter the perils of their order, were accustomed to 
fast, and watch and pray, that they might be enabled to 
struggle and conquer in the unknown dangers before 
them ; so the young aspirants to the full privileges 
of Christiauily were taught to Irnmble themselves 
by repentance, and prepare their hearts by prayer, 
that in the hour of temptation they might not be 
forgetful of tlieir high calling, and fall short of their 
eternal reward. The spectacle which the cathedral 
chitrch of St. Mark exhibited when the choir was 
filled, before the service of the church began, was one 
of no common interest. The broad light of the sun, 
ns its rays streamed through the stained windows, 
fell upon fair young faces chastened by holy thoughts, 
and boyish features subdued into stillness by the 
pressure of a strange and hitherto unfelt awe. There 
were countenances which told of fear and wonder, 
and some, it might be, of indifference ; there were 
eyes bent upon the page in which the vow to be re- 
newed was recorded ; and lips moving in silent prayer 
that strength might be granted for its fulfilment; 
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whilst, at times, over those youthful faces there passed 
the shadow of a dark cloud, the cloud of the me- 
mory of sin : the vision of cherished offences, of 
indulged tempers, — vanity and pride, selfishness and 
e erence — the b'tter fruits of an eril nature now a 
nd n b p bk 1 d f "Was 
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vows , but the pnvileges had still bten granted, and 
they must be answerable for them ; the vows were still 
upon their heads, and so would also be the punish- 
ment for neglect. For them it could never be a ques- 
tion, whether they would accept Christianity : but 
whether, having accepted, they would renounce it ; 
and even the most indifferent amongst the professed 
followers of Christ would surely have trembled to 
risk the woe which must inevitably follow an open, 
deliberate apostacy. 

But although no second promise could in reality 
increase the oinding responsibility of the first, yet 
the public ratification of a covenant with God must 
ever be regarded with awe. The baptismal vow was 
now for the first time fully impressed upon the con- 
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sciences of many by whom it Lad scareelj before 
been remembered, and they trembled as the moment 
approached when they were to seal it witli the con- 
sent of their own lips. 

The peaceful soothing words of the daily service 
were said, and when they were ended there stood be- 
fore the altar of God, the high-bom inheritors of 
honour and wealth, and the gentle children nursed iu 
affluence and retirement, and the humble offspring of 
poverty, united by one creed, one hope, one danger, 
and summoned to join in one common act of self- 
dedication. 

Together they listened to the earnest supplication 
which was to bring down, upon them from on high 
the " sevenfold gifts of grace ;" and then side by side 
they knelt, and each in turn bowed beneath a hand 
of blessing — the blessing of their spiritual Father in 
Christ. 

Once more they were seated as before, to receive 
from the Bishop's mouth the words of advice, and 
warning, and consolation, which were to guide them 
amidst the temptations of life ; and when the final 
benediction was given, and the full tones of the organ 
pealed through the long aisles, they parted even as 
they had met, for the greater part unknowing and 
unregarding, to many a distant home, never to meet 
together again in one place till they should stand 
before the judgment-seat of 'God, to answer for the 
fulfilment of the vow which had that hour been 
registered in heaven. 
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folly and vice ; but in the quiet garden of the old grey 
manor-house of St. Ehhe's there was nothing to dis- 
turb the haUowing effect of its influenee. The low 
ivy-covered ivalls which enclosed it seemed built for 
the very purpose of excluding all thoughts of the 
busy world ; the long green walks invited to re- 
gular exercise and meditation ; the neatly-trimmed 
borders, gay with flowers, spoke of carefulness 
and simplicity, and appreciation of the loveliness 
of nature ; and the quaint sun-dial, raised upon a 
circle of rough stone steps in the centre, gave a silent 
call to the unthinking to note the flight of time, 
whilst it bade them, in the words of Holy Writ, 
which were graven upon its pedestal, " watch and 
pray, that thej' might not enter into temptation." 
The building itself, with its weather-stained walls, 
and mulUoned windows and deep porch, accorded 
perfectly with the quaint style of the garden. It was 
B 2 
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6 THE EAH.L s 

not large, and boasted few architectural ornaments ; 
but it was the existing symbol of bjgone years, and 
insensibly carried hack tbe mind to times far removed 
from the present, when if maukind were not wiser 
and better they were at least less restless, and when 
the lords of tbe manor of St. Ebbe's were wiUmg to 
" dwell amongst tbeir own people," and knew no 
bigher interest in life than that of providmg for their 
welfare, 80 it was not now ; the house, and the 
garden, and the lands, which onte were deemed 
indissolubly attached, had been divided into separate 
lots ! the manor-house had become a farm house, 
the farm-bouse bad been neglected, and, ruined and 
dilapidated, would ba^c fallen into almost hopeless 
decay, but for a succession of frffthnate events which 
placed it in the hands of those who were willing to 
expend some money and much taste in restoring it, 
though not to its original beauty, yet to a condition 
in which it might be inliabited with comfort. 

The inmates iif tbe manor-bouse, in its present 
state, were widely different from its early occupants; 
and if the first Sir Ralph de Bretonville, whom tra- 
dition asserted to have been the founder of the family, 
could have looked upon the youthful figures standing 
upon the dial-steps, and watching the gradual fading 
of the gorgeous sunset, he might have deemed them 
beings of another race, so little could they have 
resembled tbe uncouth train of revellers, huntsmen, 
and serving men, with whom his own halls must 
have been filled. 

They were two girls, who appeared to have scarcely 
passed the age of sixteen — ^unlike in dress, height, 
and figure ; but showing, by an unrestrained ease of 
manner, that tbe tie between tbem, if not of blood, 
was one of familiar intimacy. 

The taller — and, seemingly, the elder — of the two 
was finely formed, and dignified, almost commanding 
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in manner. Her dark hair was braided, with studied 
Deatneas, across a higli foreliead, and one long ring- 
let fell on either side upon the well-turned neck, over 
which a shawl had been hastily thrown to protect her 
from the evening air. Her complexion was clear, and 
brilliant with the hues of youth and health ; and none, 
probably, could have turned an indifferent gaze upon 
the perfect contour of her features ;— the deep-set 
hazel eye — the Grecian nose — the full expressive 
month, which bespoke intellect and energy, and na- 
tural elevation of character ; — and as she stood, with 
one hand pointing to the glowing akj, and the other 
resting upon the dial-plate, whilst the dazzling hues 
of sunset fell upon her graceful figure, she might 
have been fitly deeBJfif the representative of the Sibyl, 
or the Pythoness, 'exulting in the first enthusiasm 
of inspiration. 

Her companion it will be less easy 1x) pourtray ; 
for Lady Blanche Evelyn was not regularly beautiful. 
She was slight in figure, and rather below the usual 
height ;— her complexion was naturally pale, though, 
at that moment, tinged by the faint crimson-flush 
of interest and agitation ; — her eyes, dark and esqui- 
aitely soft, were not striking in their brilliancy, like 
those of her friend. There was less of a marked 
outline in the contour of her face, even of the long- 
chiselled nose and peculiarly sweet mouth ; and the 
clustering ringlets of glossy chestnut hair, which 
shaded her features, gave an air of greater youthful- 
nesB to her general appearance. The forehead- 
high, open, and intellectual — bore, indeed, some re- 
semblance to her companion's, but the expression of 
the whole countenance was but little affected by it. 

It was not intellect which could have been upper- 
most in the thoughts of any person, looking, for the 
first time, npon Lady Blanche Evelyn. The sparkle 
in her eye, the^smile upon her Ups, the light eager 
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animation of manner, chastened by refinement and 
simplicity, were the tokens of a heart dehghting in 
the first freshness of life; — remembering the past 
without regret, and painting visions of the future 
with innocent enjoyment ; and if, for a moment, a 
transient shade of thought passed over the sunshine 
of her fair young features, it was the thought, not 
of foreboding or discontent, but of a mind to which 
the mysterious realities of the unseen world were pre- 
senting themselves with all their overwhelming power. 

Graceiiil, gentle, and childlike as she was, she 
might have been deemed by many unfitted to cope 
with the trials of the world ; but, whether it were 
from the natural dignity of one upon whom the 
honours of a long line of ancestry were destined to 
descend, or from a strength of character unknown 
only because untried, — an under current of firmness 
ran through her words and actions ; scarcely indeed 
perceiTed, except by minute observation, but then 
displaying itself even in the intonations of her mu- 
sical voice, and the increasing earnestness of her 
gestures, as she pursued her conversation. 

"To-morrow," she said, as she threw her arm 
affectionately around her companion, "to-morrow, 
Eleanor, by this time I may have seen him, and you 
may have seen him too ; our plans will not seem 
dreamy then." 

" They will to me," was the reply ; " till I can see 
how they may be carried out : and I dread to-morrow, 
lest it should make me forget to-day." 

"Sometimes, it seems impossible to forget," re- 
plied Blanche, as she gazed intently upon the golden 
sky. " Now, it seems so ; and then again, — oh ! Elea- 
nor, I feel it will be very hard : — when my thoughts 
are given to earthly things my heart will follow : 
and yet at this time how can I help it? " 
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"Then, it cannot be wrong," said Eleanor, sooth- 
ingly. 

" If I couid hut think so ! But, after this morn- 
ing, no one who had really fixed principles would be 
as changeable as I am." 

"No one thinks you changeable, except your- 
self," answered Eleanor. 

" I know myself better than others know me, 
then," said Blanche. "Even, after all I have pro- 
mised—all those prayers, and the charge, and all my 
resolutions, I cannot keep my mind fixed as 1 ought, 
I have such dreams of home, and of papa ; and when 
I shut myself up this afternoon, and tried to do what 
Mr. Howard advised, I was wandering to things gone 
by,— all that has happened since we have been here. 
I wonder whether others have the same difficulties." 

Eleanor thought for a few moments, and then said, 
rather abruptly, " Did you notice that sickly girl who 
sat to the right of us, at the bead of the charity- 
school?" 

" Ties," exclaimed Blanche ; " her eyes never 
seemed to move except when the chanting began, and 
then she looked up amongst the arches of the cathe- 
dral vrith such intense awe. I was vexed with 
myself for thinking about her, and yet it did me 

" She was blind," continued Eleanor ; " one of her 
companions led her up to the altar as we left it, 
Mr. Howard says she comes from Butberford ; and I 
mean to ask papa if he knows her." 

" I think I could bear to he blind," observed 
Blanche, "if I could only feel, as I am sure she did. 
But the world is so beautiful, and it is so pleasant to 
live and to be loved ! " 

"Yes," said Eleanor; " for you, especially, who 
have everything else that the world can give." 
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"Why should I have so much?" esclaimed 
Blanche. " It is very strange ; and when I looked at 
that poor girl it frightened me. And yet, Eleanor," 
she contiDued, aud a shade, almost of sadness, 
passed over her face, " it may all be marred. I shall 
he like a stranger in my home, and papa may have 
lost his English tastes, and be vexed that I am not 
what he pictured." 

" You are fanciful," replied Eleanor, with an air 
of authority; "you should remember what Mrs, 
Howard says about not creating evils." 

"But he will be my all," said Blanche, humbly; 
"If his love fails me, what shall I have to look to?" 
Eleanor's countenance expressed surprise, and Blanche 
instantly corrected herself; "on earth, I mean," she 
said ; " but that is an instance of what I mentioned 
just now about forgetting." I know that I ought to 
be calm and trusting, thinking of to-day instead of 
to-morrow. Do you remember the Bishop's saying 
it was part of our duty ? " 

" Yes," replied Eleanor ; " I was looking at the 
blind girl at the instant, and hei face brightened 
when she heard it, as little Clara's docs when she first 
gains a new idea." 

Blanche was silent for several minutes, " I must 
not think," she exclaimed, at length ; "the time is 
coming so near. When the sun goes down again, 
I may be watching it from the terrace at Ruther- 
ford." 

" And I from the rectory," said Eiean&r. " We 
shall be separated then." 

The words sounded reproachfully ; and Blanche 
eagerly exclaimed, " Only for a few hours ; our 
homes will be almost the same. You do not think; 
Eleanor, that I could be happy if it were not so." 

"Not now. But, Blanche, the path of your life 
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will lead you away from me into the world, and, 
amongst gay friends ; you will have many otlier 

" But the one," said Blanche ; " where can I find 
that ? The blessing which was given us to-day to- 
gether will never be repeated again ; — ours can never 

Eleanor grew very thougbtful, " Promise to love 
me always," she said. " Doubt comes over me sadly 
at times." 

Blanche did not promise ; but she looked at Elea- 
nor with wonder, as if not comprehending the mean- 
ing of her words, and before she could reply, some 
one was heard to repeat her name ; and a little gii-1, 
about ten years of age, ran up to them, exclaiming, 
" Tou must come directly, — this moment ; you must 
not wait a minute : Mrs. Howard wants you in her 
room. Pray, Eleanor, don't keep her." 

" la it for me? Did Mrs. Howard send for me, 
Clara?" and the colour faded from Blanche's cheek. 

"Yes, Mrs. Howard; and" — the child stopped, 
put her finger upon her lip, and smiled archly. 

"Who? "What? Who is here?" asked Elea- 

" Never mind ; don't ask questions. Mrs, How- 
ard told me I was to make haste." 

Lady Blanche said nothing; she leant against the 
sun-dial, and every Umb trembled. 

"You are ill, dearest," said Eleanor, affection- 
ately ; " and this suspense is dreadful for you. Clara, 
you must teU us — Is Lord Rutherford arrived 1 " 

Clara was delighted at her own power, and turning 
away, exclaimed, " For once Eleanor Wentworth 
cannot have her will." 

"But Blanche Evelyn can;" and Blanche drew 
the little girl towards her, and said in a faint voice, 
" If you love me, Clara — " 
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The appeal was successful. Clara's arm was put 

th 1 e s ad lool ng up a Blanche's face to 

watcl the e&ect of her nf r at on she whispered, 

I have not -see 1 n but Mary a d 4giies have." 

Blanci e sea e y wa ted to hear the last word, be- 

lore si e I ad flown towards tl e house but as she 

reaci ed the por h she stopped — her courage had 

Eleanor was at! er s de med ately "He must 
lo e you— d e upo >o Blanche a d his letters — 
Tou do h iL just ce by be be; afra d 

Bla cbe put her hand belore 1 er eyes ; and holier 
ti ougl s c& ne to 1 er aid One Fa her, she had, 
who knew the weakness of H s chid and could 
strengtbe her as we 1 aga nst the firtnity of na- 
f re as ag'i nst he te nptat o s of s n She placed 
her icy fingers w tl L ea o s and chsped them 
w I the energy ot ner o s resolu o and then, with 
a fir step, t r ei^ away to seek tor ! e first time, 
since she had been conscious of existence, the pre- 
sence of her father. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Earl of Rutherford was a man, the ruling prin- 
ciple of whose character was generally supposed to 
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actiona. bo at least ;t was said, when, fifteen years 
hefore, he had suddenly lelt his ancestral home, upon 
the death of a wife, whom, if lie had not loyed, he 
had at least treated with the outward marks of 
respect ; and confiding his infant daughter to the care 
of a la^y, tbe personal friend of the count 1 fl 
England with the avowed determination of ma m 
abroad for some years. The step, Strang th 1 
it appeared, was declared not incompatibl w tl 1 
character. The grief preying upon hi h t w 
said to be less the (ieath of his wife, than th f I 
of a male heir; and the Lady Blanche Evelyn, al 
though born to mherit both the title and its annexed 
estates, was considered to be an object of compassion 
rather thaa of lo\e to her haughty father, from the 
feeling that it was impossible tor a wjman fitlv to 
support the dignity of the famib, and the dread lest 
the event of her mamage with some yet more dis 
tinguished individual should smk his own noble 
bouse into coinp-iratne insignitieance All tbis the 
world said. Ihe E^rl of Rutherford na*- pitied, but 
cKusured ; his sorrow it was imagined n ould be trail 
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sitory, and his joiimey was considered merely the 
impulse of a hasty moiueut. That he woulcl retuni 
again, it might be with a foreign bride, or at least 
to seek another in England, was considered a matter 
of certainty ; and yet, year after year went by, and 
the Castle of Rutherford was still left unoccupied. 
Political eiigBgements it was knowa were in a 
great measure the cause of the earl's absence, but 
they would not account for an exile of such length ; 
and the rumours which were at first circulated re- 
garding a second marriage at length ceased. Tidings 
of him were heard — sometimes at lUme, sometimes 
at Vienna, once at Constantinople ; but all gave the 
same impression. If Lord Rutherford had been 
considered proud at home, he was thought to be yet 
more so in the careless ease of continental society. 
The noblest and fairest ornaments of European court!; 
passed before him, but all were alike unnoticed ; 
and, at the expiration of iifteen years, he was return- 
ing to his native land, with the same impenetrable 
manner, the same cold reserve of tone, for which he 
had been remarkable on leaving it. And in the 
mean time his child grew np in retirement, under the 
care of a lady every way calculated for such a charge. 
Mrs, Howard was a widow, who, at the age of thu-ty, 
found herself suddenly reduced from a situation of 
affluence and happiness, as tlie wife of a beneficed 
clergyman, to one of almost hopeless poverty. The 
death of her husband, which had been so sudden as 
to prevent him from making any satisfactory ar- 
rangement of Jiis property, joined with other circum- 
stances perfectly unforeseen, had combined to produce 
this great misfortune ; and, but for the long-frieci 
friendship of the Countess of Rutherford, Mrs. 
Howard's prospects would indeed have been dark. 
Through her exertions, however, the manor-house 
of St. Ebbe's was purchased, and fitted up so as to 
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accommodate 3Irs. Howard and the few pupils whose 
education she was able to undertake; and when, in 
tlie prospect of approaching death, the countess 
gazed in sadness upon her child, her chief earthly 
consolation was derned from the hope that the earl 
would consent to place the infant Lady Blanche 
under the care of the only person in whose affection 
and principle she was able implicitly to confide. 
Lord Rutherford was not present to receive the dying 
injvinetion of hia wife, but her wishes were received 
with an attention nearly amoiintiug to supersti- 
tion. Lady Blanche was removed to St, Ebbe's, and 
the sole charge of her education trusted to Mrs. 
Howard, with hut one stipulation— thnt she should 
have no companion. For a few years this agreement 
w a. lyk pt During the child's infancy she was 
p t tly t tied with Mrs. Howard as her nurse, 

n t t ad playfellow ; but new wants were 

d d w th increasing years, and Mrs. Howard, 

11 n th t such a solitary education might ope- 

t u la bly upon her character, at length pre- 

1 ) p th earl to allow her to receive into her 

I ly El Wentworth, the daughter of the 

t f P therford, Blanche was at this time 

i t n ars of age, and fully able to appreciate 
t! ha m f companionship. Eleanor was clever, 
genero d ff t te ; and the progress made by 

both th h 1 1 n f m the period of their being 
placed t g th ced Mrs. Howard that she 

had judg d wi ly the advice which she had 
given: nd wb tl course of events, the care of 

three httl -ph devolved upon her, she had 

no diffi Ity p d ig Lord Rutherford to allow 
them also to share her attention at St. Ebbe's. 

The charm of society was felt chiefly by Blanche. 
Eleanor returned to her home at stated times, and 
mixed with other friends, and enjoyed the novelty of 
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other scenes , but to Blaaclie the occupations of the 
manor house, ihe interest of the village of &t 
Ebbes, and the dull hiehness of the old cathedral 
town, were the only eicitements of life Eien the 
Castle ol Rutherford, her destined home was hut 
like a beautiful dream, associated with visions of the 
mother who had been described as the most loveh 
and perfect of earthly beings, and the father, whose 
supposed virtues and talents formed the great ro 
mance ot her childhood 

And the Earl ot Rutherford, if judged bv his let 
ters, was indeed formed to excite adniuatioii, if not 
respect They were the letters of a refined, highl> 
cultivated, aftectionate mind,— keenly »hve to the 
charms ot grace and luxury, yet mourning over the 
jmreahty of all earthly enjoyments , — joining in the 
pursuits of the world, yet sighing for the s(mpathy 
of the taw nho were alone deemed worthy ot Iriend 
ship , and seeing too deeply into life to be satisfaed 
wilt aught that earth could give. One thing alone 
seemed to give him real pleasure, the hope of return- 
ing to England and devoting himself to his child ; — 
and yet year after year went by, and stdl he lingered 
iu a foreign land. Blanche learnt by degrees to at- 
tach but little meaning to bis expressions of dissatis- 
faction with continental habits, and of desire to 
revisit his own country. He might be— no doubt 
he was^sincere ; but the circumstances or the feel- 
ings which detained him abroad appeared as binding 
as ever ; and a shade of discontent was just beginning 
to dim the brightness of her hitherto happy life, 
when the intelligence that her father was actually on 
his way to England, and would probably arrive in 
the course of a few weeks, brought back all her early 
enthusiasm and delight. Yet the satisfaction, after 
the first moment, was by no means unalloyed. Her 
own departure from St. Ebbe's would be the inevi- 
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table consequence of the earl's return, and with this 
was involved separation from the friend who had 
bupplied a mother's place, and claimed all but a mo- 
ther's affection ; and as Blanche recalled the fond- 
ness which had been Javished upon her from infancy, 
she wept in bitterness of heart for tlie ingratitude 
which could for an instant rejoiee in such a prospect. 

As regarded Eleanor, the case would be very dif- 
ferent. She Wis to return to her parents at the same 
time, and the near vicinity of the rectory and the 
castle formed, at least in the simple mind of Lady 
Blanche, a reason for believing that the change of 
life would be merely nominal , — that they would 
share the same interests, and partake of the same 
pleasures, and be to each other, what they had 
hitherto called themselves, — sisters in affection, if 
not in relationship. 

She could not contemplate the possibility of 
change,— and the fears which Eleanor sometimes 
expressed, were to her merely the fancies of an ex- 
citable, over-anxious mind, 

But, as the season approached for the earl's arrival, 
the struggle in the mind of Blanche between hope 
and regret — the future and the past — became mixed 
with other thoughts, which served to calm her spirits 
by diverting her feelings into a different channel. The 
period of her Confirmation had been unavoidably 
fixed for the time when Lord Rutherford was ex- 
pected ; — and though Mrs. Howard would at first 
willingly have either hastened or deferred it, so as to 
give a more favourable opportunity for due prepara- 
tion, she soon saw reason to be thankful that events 
had been so ordered as to leave no possibility of 
choice. The gay, gentle, confiding spirit of Lady 
Blanche, open to every impression, and apparently 
incapable of the possibility of concealment, yet re- 
tained within it a- depth of reflection and principle 
c2 
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whicli Mrs. Howard had never penetrated. Un- 
known to herself, Blanche was timid, and resetved. 
She could speiik openly upon all ordlHary snhjects, — 
confess her faults, and laugh at her mistakes, and 
lament her ignorance, till even a very keen ohservev 
of human nature— and such Mrs. Howard was — might 
imagine that she had told all that was in her mind. 
But there were occasions when the deepening colour 
of her cheek, or the hesitation of her voice, gave in- 
dications that in the hidden world within there lay 
feelings far loftier and purer than any which she 
ventured to express. Her words were the words of 
a humble, candid, light-hearted, simple child; but 
her thoughts — who may tell the earnestness, and re- 
verence, and trustfulness, with which the young 
heart devotes itself to its Maker before the evil in- 
fluence of the world has chilled the warmth of its 
early affections? What Lady Blanche reallj was, 
Mrs. Howard never knew, till in the intimacy ot 
serious intercourse which preceded her Confirmalion, 
the anguish of repentance for youthful sms overcame 
her natural reserve ; and hopes, and Icars, and 
doubts, and the bitter conflict of the soul, which all 
— even the most outwardly innocent — must enduie, 
in the work of bringing back the heart to God, wen. 
confessed without a thought of concealment From 
that moment the tie between them was one which 
earth has no power to break. 

To Blanche this newly-acquired sympathy was an 
unspeakable blessing ; it soothed her in the moments 
of self-reproach, when the delight of her father's an 
ticipated return distracted her thoughts from tht 
solemn subject of her approaching Confirmation, and 
enabled her to view clearly the hfe which was open- 
ing before her, and to arrange definite plans for her 
future conduct, instead of doubling and vacillating in 
the desire of doing everything, and the dread of suc- 
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ceeding in nothiDg. If Mrs. Howard had been dear 
to her before, as her truest and wisest friend, her 
mother's chosen representative, inuch more was she 
dear now ; and, even when trembhng before the door 
which was to admit her into her father's presence, a 
sndden pang of sorrow shot through her heart as 
she caught the tones of Mrs. Howard's voice, and 
(bought how soon she might listen for them in vain, 
Mrs. Howard herself opened the door as Blanche 
placed her hand upon the lock. She did not speak ; 
but her silent kiss told more than the most eloquent 
words ; and, as she walked slowly away, Blanche al- 
lowed herself to hesitate no longer, and entered the 
room. The earl was standing by the window — his 
eye tixed upon the travelling-carriage which had 
brought him that evening from London ; but hia 
thoughts wandering to years, now so long passed 
away, that they seemed but as indistinct, yet painful, 
visions. He was recalling the day when, in the 
company of his wife, he had paid his first visit to 
St. Ebbe's ; and the associations awakened by the re- 
membrance were so absorbing, that the sound of his 
daughter's footsteps was unheeded. Blanche re- 
mained irresolute— afraid to intrude herself upon 
him, yet faint from the efPort to restrain her agita- 
tion. A few moments elapsed, but to her they 
seemed hke hours ; and then the carriage drove off, 
and the earl, heaving a deep sigh, turned suddenly 
round, and became aware that he was not alone. 

It was a strauge meeting ! He did not move or 
smile ; but the colour forsook bis cheeks, and his lips 
quivered ; and as Blanche drew near, he gazed upon 
her steadfastly, and sinking into a chair, the name of 
his wife escaped his lips. Blanche stood before him 
motionless. The earl's head was averted as if be 
dreaded to look again ; but, when at length the 
simple word, "Papa," fell upon his ear, he started. 
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passed his hand across his forehead hke one awaken- 
ing from a dream, and, clasping' his child to his heart, 
he blessed her fervently, and poured forth the ful- 
ness of hia contentment ; and, at that moment, the 
fondest hope of affection which Blanche had ever ven- 
tured to indulge appeared ahout to be fully eal d 

" My yisit, to-night, must he hut short, nj 1 id 
said the earl, when the excitement of feel g h d n 
a measure subsided, and Blanche ventured q 

how long he could stay with her, " I ha b 
in the town, and must leave you almost imn d y 
but to-morrow we will start early, and rea 1 Ru 1 
ford in time for you to see it in its beauty." 

" And for the first time," said Blanche : " it seem- 
ed hard, papa, never to have been allowed to go there 
before ; but I am glad of it noiv. I would much 
rather see it first with you," 

The ear! smiled. 

"And with Miss Wentworth? We are to take 
her with us, 1 believe." 

" WUl you really ?" and Blanche's eye sparkled 
with delight. "We hoped it might be so; but 
Dr. Wentworth was afraid you might not like it." 

" Shall you like it ? — that is the question, 
Blanche." 

Lord Eutherford spoke shortly, and Blanche was 
a little awed. 

"I shall like everything that you like, dear papa," 
she said; "and Eleanor and 1 have not set our 
hearts upon it." 

"But you would prefer it, my love ; only say so, 
and it shall be." 

Blanche had penetration enough to see that her 
father really wished her to choose ; and, as she 
warmly expressed her pleasure at the proposal, the 
earl's gentleness of manner returned. 

" My engagement is pressmg," he said, as he rose 
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to depart, whilst Blanche hung upon his arm, " and 
a night's rest will be desirable for us both ; but we 
will meet at eight to-morrow, if, as Mrs. Howard 
assures me, you are quite prepared for such a sudden 

The mention of Mrs. Howard brought back 
Bkncbe's sad thoughts. 

"You will let her come and see me sometimes, 
dear papa, won't jou ?" she said, timidly. 

"Let her come!" replied the earl; "rather, ask 
her if she will be kind enough to take the trouble : she 
may not think as little of a long journey as you do." 

Blanche looked grave ; for she could not bear, 
eyen in jest, the idea of any obstacle to a continued 
intercourse with her best friend. The earl no sooner 
perceived it, than he began to assure her that if the 
distance were ten times as great, it should not inter- 
fere. She need not have a thought upon the subject ; 
and if Blanche had not herself stopped him, be would 
haye insisted upon seeing Mrs. Howard again at once, 
and inducing lier to name a certain time for a visit to 
Rutherford. 

Blanche scarcely understood this instantaneous 
attention to her Tvishes. Mrs, Howard's object had 
been to guard her against the peculiar daugera of her 
position in life, by accustoming her to yield her own 
will even on the most trifling occasions. She often 
saw others preferred before her, and her natural dis- 
position led her to obey rather than to command ; 
and this, added to the influence of Eleanor Went- 
worth's apparent decision of character, made her in- 
sensible to her own powers. Perhaps too much so ; 
Jlrs. Howard at least began to fear lest, in fostering 
gentleness and consideration, she had kept her too 
much in ignorance of the influence which her rank 
and fortune would naturally give her; and lest the 
sadden consciousness of su]ieriority might prove 
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late to remedy the mistake. Blanche was about to 
enter upon the world, unknowing of its snares, and 
guarded only by the simple piety of a humble spirit, 
which has learned to distrust itself, and to lean only 
upon God. As she was then, there was nothing to 
fear ; but how long her simplicity would remain un- 
tainted, her heart uncorrupted by the flattering 
homage which awaited her, was a question which 
only the most unhesitating faith could have borne 
to ask. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Mrs. Howard sat in her dressing-room that eTen- 
ing long after her usual hour of rest. She was too 
auxions, her mind was too preoccupied, to hope for 
sleep. She could only think over the past, and pray 
for the future ; whilst she dwelt upon the dispo- 
sitions of her two young charges, and the trials to 
which they might be exposed in their journey through 
hfo. 

It would ha^e been difficult to tell which excited 
the greater interest ; perhaps the one for whom she. 
feared the most seemed then the nearer to her heart ; 
yet Eleanor Wentworth's character was, in itself, 
much more open to temptation than that of Lady 
Blanche. Nothing but the certainty that, at the rec- 
tory of Rutherford, Eleanor would he as carefully 
guarded from eyil as at the manor-house of St. 
Ebbe's, would have relieTod the load of apprehension 
which pressed upon Mrs. Howard's spirits as she 
thought upon the fickleness of purpose, the pride 
and jealousy, the hasty, though generous temper, 
which were continually marring the influence of her 
talents and high principles. 

But Eleanor was not, like Blanche, to return to a 
home where she would be the cherished idol of every 
heart. She would be loved, indeed, deeply and ten- 
derly ; but it would be with a Christian love, which 
would watch over her faults, and tell her truth with- 
out reserve. She would have quiet occupations ; 
duties to her parents and her sister ; duties in her 
father's parish ; amusements in her garden and her 
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books ; and society in the castle and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Mrs. Howard almost smiled at the feeling of dread 
nhich she had allotted to disturb her, as she on'ncd 
to herself that Eleanor's situation in life seemed pe- 
culiarly free from temptation ; whilst, aguin, she sadly 
reverted to Blanche — noble, beautiful, and rich, but 
deprived of a mother's care, and with no one to be 
her daily guide and counsellor, but tlie father, whom 
there mas reason to fear might be little fitted for 
such an ofBoe. 

The position was undoubtedly one of peril, and 
self-accHsationa mingled with Mrs. Howard's fore- 
bodings. Memory went back to the hour when, as 
an mnoceat, unconscious infant, the chdd of her 
early friend had been committed to her care ; when, 
after the lapse of but a few weeks from the death of 
the Countess of Rutherford, the earl had placed hi'* 
daughter in her arms, and bade her love and guard 
her for her niofhcr's sake. To love her was in- 
deed easy ; but to guard, to teach, to educate her — 
how had the task been performed ? It was a sad 
array of errors and neglects, which conscience brought 
before the mind of one whom the world rightly 
judged to have discharged her duty faithfully and 
unshrinkingly ; so much seemed to have been left 
unsaid, undone ; so much higher an example might 
have been set ; so many warnings and instructions 
given. As the pfunful reflections crowded upon her 
mind, a gentle tap at the door was heard, and 
Blanche entered the room. She was looking pale 
and ill, and her eyes were dimmed with tears ; and 
Mrs. Howard, startled at her sudden appearance, in- 
quired, in alarm, the cause, Blanche tried to smile, 
whilst she assured her that it was merely a whim^a 
freak; — she was restless, and could not sleep, and 
the l^t was shining underneath the dressing-room 
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door ; and — but her voice failed her, and hiding her 
face upon Mrs. Howard's oeck, she said, "To-mor- 
row ! — I cannot leave you." 

" It will not be leaving me, my dearest child," re- 
plied Mrs. Howard. " We shall still be one in affec- 
tion, and your father promises that we shall meet 
frequently." 

" But that will not make things as they have been," 
replied Clanche. "I shall only have you for a short 
time, and I shall want you every hour in the day." 

" Perhaps that is the very reason why it is good 
for me not to be with yon," said Mrs. Howard ; •' we 
must not depend too much upon our fellow-creatures, 
however we may love them." 

" If I were not so ignorant," said Blanche, " and 
if I knew what sort of life I was going to lead, it 
would not seem so bad ; but seeing papa has upset all 
my ideas. I doa't mean that he is different exactly in 
appearance from what I thought, hut his manner is. 
lie put me forward when I talked to him, and seemed 
to make me settle things ; and I would much rather 
he would not." 

"You will be used to that in time, my love," re- 
plied Mrs. Howard, smiling ; "and you must recol- 
lect you are no longer a child." 

"No, indeed," exclaimed Blanche, "after to-day I 
could not be ; but that, again, makes me unhappy. 
How shall I know what is right or wrong in 
trifles 1 I cannot ask papa ; — at least I think I 
cannot ; — and I may decide badly, and do what I 
ought not ; and perhaps all my resolutions may fail. 
You know it is so sometimes, when people have felt 
a great deal more than I have," 

" You can apply to me always," replied Mrs. 
Howard, " in cases in which you really have no one 
else to consult ; but it is not advice which can keep 
you right." 
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2b THE KARLS DAUGHTER. 

" No," said Blanche ; "but if — if 1 should grow 
careless, and not pray properly—" 

" Fear for yourself, my love," repliecl Mrs. Howard, 
"and then no other friend need fear for yo« ; hut if 
you can attend carefully to the few rules I ga^e you 
the other day, I think you will find your duties less 
difficult thaa you imagine." 

" I always now have some time to myself in ths 
middle of the day," said Blanche ; " hut here I can 

" And you will do as you choose at home, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Howard "I have no douht of 
it. The best thing, h w t > t 3 If, is : 

not that you will, if b t th t y I ; — 

that everything must t a tain d g way 

to it ; that if you can til t h you 

■will he at another. 'M j a n t 1 g p aycrs 
but frequent ones, to k p p w t hf I ' 

"And then self-ex t d Bl h "it 

is so difficult." 

" Yes, most difficult d tl Ij w y t make 
it easy is to practise t t j tly t y t on 

from one part of the daj to another, at the times we 
fix for our private devotions." 

" The difficulty to me," said Blanche, " is, that all 
this mates one think so constantly of oneself I" 

" So it may, at first ; but the mind must be edu- 
cated like the body. How is it, for instance, that 
you are able to walk without stumbling ? If you are 
in a dangerous road, you observe where you are 
going ; but, generally speaking, you are kept in 
safety, not by thinking of yourself, but of the objects 
around you." 

"That is what I want to do with my mind," said 
Blanche. 

" And it will come by-and-by, my love ; but you 
must be contented to walk carefully in the dangerous 
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road first ; and, after a time, you will find yourself 
instinctively shrinking from evil, and able to pursne 
the right path^not so much by watching yourself 
as by keeping your heart fixed upon God." 

"It will be very long before that time comes," said 
Blanche. 

" Yes, because it is the perfection of a Christian 
life ; but we must be patient. In your case, I con- 
fess it is likely to be particularly difficult, because 
jou will have so many temptations." 

" Not more than otners, I suppose,' ' said Blanche ; 
" and yet it seems that I shall never be as good as 
some whom I have read of." 

" But I am afraid you will have many more tempt- 
ations than people in general," continued Mrs. How- 
ard ; " and I should be happier if I felt that you uu- 
understood this. God has given you rank and wealth, 
and no one in your home to share the attention which 
will be paid you ; and your papa is very likely to be 
over-indulgent and blind to your faults." 

Blanche leaut her head upon the mantelpiece, and 
in a low voice said, " You will pray for me." 

" Pray for you daily and houcly," replied Mrs. 
Howard, earnestly. " God only knows how precious 
yon are to me. Perhaps I am over-ansious ; but 
luxury and flattery are very insidious." 

"I need not indulge myself in luxuries, even if I 
possess them," said Blanche. 

" No ; though I am afraid the temptation will be 
greater than you are aware of. If your mind is cor- 
rupted, dearest Blanche, the commencement will 
almost inevitably be self-indulgence in trifles." 

" I don't think I quite know what you would call 
trifles," said Blanche. 

" Such as a little indolence in rising," replied Mrs. 
Howard ; " a little waste of time in hght reading ; a 
slight carelessness in conversation, saying things 
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mhich are not strictly right for the sake of amuse- 
meat ; or spending money thoughtlessly ; or even 
coasultiog your own ease by making yourself too 
comfortable, and so rendering yourself indisposed to 
exertion for other people. All these things are con- 
sidered allowable by the world : you may do them, 
and no one will notice them ; and your conscience 
may, perhaps, scarcely reproach you for them ; but 
they are the beginnings of evil— the first steps to- 
wards that love of self-gratification which is the 
peculiar snare of the rich." 

" I like ease and comfort now," said Blanche. 

" I think you do, my love," replied Mrs. Howard ; 
" and I am not saying that the liking them is wrong, 
but dangerous ; and against the danger I know only 
one safeguard, as far as our own endeavours are con- 
cerned. There are times, yen know, when we ore 
bound to deny ourselves the use even of lawful plea- 
sures ; — one day at least in every week we should do 
so. If we check our inclinations then, we may hope 
they ^vill not gwn the mastery over us at other 

" 1 shall not know what to do when 1 am at 
home," said Blanche. 

" And I cannot tell you exactly," replied Mrs. 
Howard ; " because, of course, you must be governed 
in a great degree by the habits of your father's house. 
Only when we have determined to do something, 
half our difficiUty is over. A sincere will must soon 
find out the way, without being singular or acting 
in any way to attract notice." 

" But I wishso much— so very, very much— that I 
could have some rules," said Blanche, 

Mrs. Howard half-smiled as she kissed her, and 
said, — " And I wish so very much that I could give 
them, because I know it would make you happier ; 
but I can only repeat in a general way what 1 have 
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said to you before ; little detdis must be left to your- 
self: it is impossible to shake off the burden of 
responsibility, Blanche, though I know you would 
willingly do it if you could." 

" ISut if I make my rules and keep to them," said 
Blanche, " still i may attend to them only as a mat- 
ter of form, and thea they will be of no use." 

Mrs. Howard was silent for a few moioents ; the 
most earnest-minded often feel bitterly the contrast 
between the advice which they give to others, and 
the practice which they are conscious of in themselves. 

" It is very hard," she said, at length; " to feci, 
eveu in a remote degree, as we ought ; but, dearest 
Blanche, if you follow the plan you have had marked 
out for these days ; — begin them, for instance, earlier 
than usual, if passible, and give up your first thoughts 
to self-examination and meditation upon those chap- 
ters in the Gospels which describe our Lord's suffer- 
ings ; using special solemn confessions, and also ar- 
ranging your prayers for the rest of the day, with a 
particular view to these subjects of meditation; — I 
think you will scarcely fail to have some deeper 
gratitude — some more sincere penitence ; you will 
at least feel that the day is not like other days." 

"I will try," said Blanche ; but she sighed as if 
distrusting herself. 

"And you must hope, too," continued Mrs. Ho- 
ward; "hope is a great instrument of good with us 
all. The work of a Christian is the work of a whole 
life, and we must not despair because we are not 
perfect at once ; especially when we have such aid 
promised and given. In a very short time, my love, 
you will, I trust, be fully admitted into the com- 
munion of the Church." 

Blanche looked distressed, and for a few momenta 
did not attempt to speak : at last she said, " I 
thought you would have been with me." 
D 2 
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" And I thouglit so too, and hoped more earnestly 
than I can say j but it has been otherwise ordered, 
and it may — it must be better for us both. Yet we 
cannot really be separated ; my prayers and my heart 
wilt follow you, and we shall sorely be united in one 
spirit as members of the body of Christ — more 
closely eyen than at this moiaent." 

Again, there was a pause ; the struggle of over- 
excited feelings overcame Blanche's efforts to restrain 
them, and bursting into tears, she exclaimed, " I 
am not worthy." 

" No," replied Mrs. Howard, and she placed her 
hand fondly on Blanche's head, "you are not worthy; 
no one can be, not even an angel from heaven. But 
if the blessing is greater than words can tell, so also 
is the love. Blanche, it is a Father's voice which calls 
you i perhaps now, for the first time, you can under- 
stand what a father's affection must mean." The allu- 
sion had the effect which Mrs. Howard desired. 

Blanche raised her head, and a smile gleamed 
through her tears as she said, " I will try to think 
of it, and not be afraid." 

" And you will be assisted and accepted, dearest ; 
you must not doubt it. There is much that I could 
say to you even now upon the subject, though we 
have so often talked of it before ; but I do not think 

?ou will allow anything to interfere with such a duty. 
do not think you will ever make false excuses, or 
turn away with coldness, whatever examples may be 
set you. In time," and Mrs. Howard's voice involun- 
tarily became more subdued in its earnestness, "you 
will cease to look upon it as a duty — it will be your 
all in celigion," 

" Papa will he with me to help me, and teach me," 
said Blanche ; "that is one great comfort." 

Mrs. Howard sighed, and made no direct answer ; 
but, rising from her seat, unlocked a cabinet, and taking 
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from it a locket attached to a hair chain, she hung it 
roiinct Blanche's neck, saying, " Will you wear it, not 
only in remembrance of me, but of the day on which 
it was given you? The date has been engraved on 
it, that when you look at it you may be reminded 
of the vow by which you have bound yourself. — Aud 
now, dear child, we must part." 

Mrs. Howard's usually calm voice became low and 
tremulous. Blanche held the locket in her hand, and 
gazed on it long and tearfully : and then, placing it 
within the folds of her dress, she once more received 
Mrs. Howard's fervent blessing, and glided silently 
fiom the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The sun was still high in the horizon, wLen on the 
following day a travelling carriage-'waa seen standing 
at the bottom of the steep ascent on the summit of 
which was built the old baronial castle of Ruther- 
ford, There was apparently some discussion as to 
its movements, for a servant was engaged in carry- 
ing messages from his master to the postilions, and 
the eager tones of a young girl's voice were heard 
endeavouring to win some compliance with her 
wishes contraiy to the will of her companions, 

"It will be a pleasure to me to wallt, I assure 
you," she said ; " the distance is but a few hundred 
yards, and really I deserve some trouble for having 
been so foolish as not to watch which way the car- 
riage turned. It will make a considerable difference 
now to go by the road." 

Lord Rutherford listened politely, and quietly re- 
marking that Miss Weatworth was under his pro- 
tection, and that he could on no account leave her 
till be had seen her safely under her father's care, 
sent an angry reproof to the postilions for their stu- 
pidity, and ordered them to drive round to the 
rectory. Eleanor looked annoyed, and Blanche 
raised her eyes to her father's face, to see if it would 
do to interfere ; but there was an expression in it 
which was not encouraging. The cheerful smile 
which had brightened it during the first part of their 

i'ourney was gone, and, leaning out of Uie window, 
le kept his eyes riveted upon the old grey walls ap- 
pearing in the distance above the trees, 
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"My father!" exclaimed Eleanor, as the carriage 
turned. 

Lord Butherford withdrew his heaci, and sank 
back upon his seat. His mouth grew more stenij 
his brow was more gloomy than before ; yet it might 
have been only from the effort to repress some risiim 
ngitation, for, as Dr. Wentworth approached, a smile 
of recognition again lighted up his features, and 
with a cordial Toice, and a warm pressure of the 
hand, he returned a greeting which might have been 
termed affectionate. 

" I have much to thank you for," be said ; " hut 
you shall not be detained now : we have a fellow- 
feeling for our children.'' 

Dr. 'Wentworth'& mild but strikingly sensible 
countenance betrayed some painful thoughts, even as 
he assisted his daughter to alight, and welcomed 
her eagerly ; but they were momentary only, and 
again drawing neat the carriage, he said, " Ladj- 
Blanche is almost a stranger ; we have not met I 
think for two years." 

Blanche bent forward and gave him her band. 
Lord Rutherford was evidently interested in watch- 
ing the meeting, yet he looked annoyed rather than 
pleased with Dr. Wentworth's kind expressions of 
satisfaction. 

" I am not parting from Eleauor," said Blanche, 
in answer to Dr. Wentworth's regret that his daugh- 
ter's return home should be necessarily alloyed by a 
sepaiation from her friend. "I wish you would not 
talk of it: ne shall meet, a& we have done, e*ery 
day." 

Dr. Wentworfh smiled doubtfully. 
"To-morrow Eleanor will be with me the first mo- 
ment she can be spared," continued Blanche, gaily; 
" and if that should not be early, I must be with her, 
and then we will arrange for the future." 
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There was a silent assent, and Eleanor, who had 
heen standing apart, went round to the other side of 
the carriage to say good-b'ye, 

" It is good-h'ye, really, — for long, for ever in some 
ways, Blanche," she whispered, 

Blanche was distressed. 

"Eleanor, it is cruel to say so; but time will 

" Yes, time will show ;" and, trying to appear in- 
different, Eleanor once more said, " good-b'ye," and, 
putting her arm within her father's, turned away. 

Blanche watched them, as they stayed to give 
some directioas to a man who was to follow with the 
lu^age ! and, when at last they were lost to her 
sight, felt as if Eleanor's words were prophetic. 

But the painfol foreboding was soon forgotten. 
The earl's voice recalled her to happiuess ; for, de- 
lighted at being freed from all restraint, he now gave 
{tee vent to his afiection, and pointing to the rai^ 
of richly-wooded hills, the green meadows, and neat 
clustering cottages, he told her that all she could see 
was her own ; that earth for him Lad but one trea- 
sure ; and that, whilst she was spared to him, no- 
thing would add to his enjoyment, except by miai- 
stering to hers. 

"Now," he said, when the winding road brought 
them full in front of the castle, "look, once more; 
there is no view of it like this." 

Blanche looked, and her heart throbbed within her 
as she realized for the first time the grandeur of her 
future home. Rutherford Castle stood upon a h^h 
promontory, which rose almost perpendicularly from 
the hanks of a deep-flowing stream. The most an- 
cient part of what had once been a fortress of consi- 
derable strength was built upon the solid rock, and 
the huge blocks of masonry could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the impregnable walls of natures 
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formation ; but the advance of civilization, had in- 
duced the Lords of Rutherford, from time to time, to 
add to the original stronghold, at first a lower tower 
and massive wings, then gateways, and turrets, and 
quadrangles, till the castle, stretching over tlie crest 
of the hili, formed a pile of building which, although 
irregular in outline, was still as a, whole singularly 
imposing. Immediately in front of the castle was a 
broad space of smooth turf, and from this the ground 
to the left fell in a bank thickly planted with trees, 
which, as it neared the river, was broken by grey 
moss-grown rocks. But the most striking points 
of scenery were not diseoverahie from below ; and 
when Blanche clasped her hands in ecstasy, and de- 
clared that she had never imagined any thing half so 
beautiful, the earl smiled contentedly, and, bidding 
the postilions hasten, he sat in silence hstening to 
her esclamarions, as every step in advance brought 
them some fresh object of beauty. 

The high b^tlemented gateway was passed, and 
the carriage entered the park ; and, after a drive of 
about half a mile, slowly ascended the hill. As they 
approached nearer and nearer to the castle. Lord 
Rutherford roused himself from his leaning posture, 
and, gazing from the window, seemed endeavouring 
to recall the long-past scenes which were associated 
with nearly every object that met his eye. Blanche, 
with an instinctive dehcacy of sympathy, did not at- 
tempt to interrupt him ; her pleasure was no longer 
openly expressed, and it was not till the carriage 
stopped befoi'e the heavy portal, and a glorious land- 
scape, with a foreground of rock and river, and a 
distance of far-spreading woods and pastures, and 
fields ripening with the golden corn, was disclosed 
before her, that she exclaimed, " Papa, it does not 
seem like earth I" 

At the sound of her sweet voice, the earl awoke 
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from his reverie, " It shall be paradise to you," he 
said "if mortal power can make it so ; " anci, alight- 
ing from the carriage, he hurried her forward into 
the hall. 

The serrants were assembled to receive them ; and 
the earl presented Lady Blanche to them as their 
mistress. "Your mistress now," he said emphati- 
cally, "as much as she must be in years to come;" 
and as he spoke many eyes of admiration and re- 
spect were turned to the gentle girl, who so grace- 
fully and meekly returned the reverential salutations 
of her dependants. 

Lord Rutherford's impatience scarcely waited till 
the necessary introduction was over. Proudly and 
firmly he passed on through the splendid apart- 
ments ; yet, if Blanche had watched his countenance, 
she mi^ht have seen that all was not equally firm 
within. It vi.ia but the outline of a marble bust 
which caught his attention, but he quiekened his 
steps, and compressed his hps, whilst he turned to 
see whether the bright fair features of his child did 
indeed resemble the cold but matchless beauty which 
the hand of art had so exquisitely sculptured. 

Blanche followed him, bewildered by the novelty 
of her situation and the stnngcness of all she saw ; 
so diffeient trom St Ebbe s, with its few simple 
rooms and modem furniture The dark oaken pa- 
nellings and grotesque carvmgs, the nch yet cum- 
brous cabinets, the heavy plded cornices, and faded 
tapctries, were of the fashions of centuries past ; 
and Blanche, though delighted to behold what she 
had so often in imaginatiou pictured yet felt some- 
thing of awe steal o*er her, as thej traieised the 
empty chambers which for years had been disused ; 
and which eien when the (isUe was filled with 
i-uests, had been considered more as a necessary in- 
cumbrance than as at all conducing to its conveni- 
ence. 
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Lord Rutherford read what was passing in her 

"These are but the Testibules," lie said; "the 
ante-rooms — endarahle for appearance, but not ha- 
bitable. Yoa shall have something different for your 
own enjoyment ;" and, pushing aside some massive 
folding doors, he led the way into A hall paved with 
marble, and partly filled with rare plants, "They 
have attended to my orders well," he observed, as be 
looked around him with a pleased air i " and here 
are your rooms, Blanche. Loot at them, and tell 
me what more they require." As he said this. Lord 
Rutherford entered a small but lofty and very pret- 
tily shaped apartment, wbieh though harmonizing 
with the rest of the castle in its general style, was 
fitted up with many of the refinements of modern 
luxury. The choice pictures, the piano and harp, 
the sofas, couches, work-table, and books ; and, espe- 
cially, the flowers with which the vases on the tables 
were filled, gave Blanche, in an ioalAnt, the idea of 
forethought, and care, and affection ; though, when 
she tried to express her gratitude, she eould find no 
words to satisfy her feelings. 

The earl, however, did not need words ; he looked 
at her for a moment wilh proud delight, whilst in 
her grace and beauty she stood in the centre of the 
room, the fitting mistress of all that wealth and love 
could bestow ; and, after pointing to a small study 
opening from the outer room, he said, carelessly, 
" We will see the view from this side now, Blanche ; 
it is different from the other." 

Blanche followed him through the hall into the 
garden ; but when she leant over the parapet, which 
bordered the terrace in front of the window, she 
started almost vrith alarm upon discovering the giddy 
height at which she stood above the deep river that 
flowed round the castle. 
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To the right, the walls of the keep shut oat the view 
over the distant country ; but immeciiately before her 
the ground sanlc almost perpendicularly, and far, far 
below gleamed the clear waters of the rapid stream, 
as it forced its way between the rocky foundations of 
the castle aad the iofty wooded hill which formed its 
opposite bank. For about the space of a quarter of 
a mile it was inclosed in a narrow ravine ; but a 
sharp projecting point of land then opposing its 
further progress, its course was suddenly diverted in 
a different direction ; and the eye, no longer able 
to follow its windings, turned rather to the long vista 
of hills, locked into each other, and capped by the 
rugged outline of a monnfain-peak, which formed the 
termination of the valley. 

The scene was striking even to the earl, accus- 
tomed though he was to the varied beauties of other 
lands i but to Blanche, as she beheld it for the first 
time under the dark shadows and brilliant lights of a 
soft yet not cloudless sky, its effect was magical. 

"it is your home, Blanche," said the earl, as he 
stood beside her, watching the feelings that were 
pltdnly working in her countenance, 

" Aud yours, too, papa," said Blanche, striving at 
length to give her father some idea that she appre- 
ciated his affection. " It can never be my paradise 
without you." 

"Then we will make our agreement to-night, my 
child," replied the earl ; " our happiness shall be in 
each other,— and, whilst we are together, the world 
shall never intrude upon us with its cares." 

Blanche smiled sweetly, yet the words so full of 
hope and happiness fell with something of a dis- 
cordant sound upon her ear. The serpent hid 
entered into Eden, and how could she dare to antici 
pate immunity from evil 1 The earl, however, seemed 
at that monKiiit U> have no forebodings ; — eierj trace 
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of Sidneys had pissiil fiom his brow, and hi5 voice 
was more cheerful thin Blanche had yet heird it 
He would not howeiei allow her to higer longer 
oa the terrace, feanng lest she would be fati^cd 
after the journey ; andj suramomng her maid, insisted 
that she should retire to her room for a short time to 
rest before she rqoiiied him for the eveiiii;g, Blanche, 
however, did not rest ; she retired indeed, but it was 
to kneel humbly before her God ; to acknowledge his 
mercies, and pray that the blessings which He had 
vouchsafed to grant her might never lead her heart 
astray. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

If the first waking to a sense of sorrow ia bitter 
almost beyond any other moment of suffering, so the 
first dawning of happiness, at least upon the young, 
'i bright beyond the power of description, Blanche 
' . .1 . ■ J jjj j.jjg ^■^^ manor-house of St. 
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ford gently found fault with her, wheu s 
at breakfast, for having given herself so 
cessary fatigue ; but wheu Blanche gaily declared 
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that she did not feel it, and that she could hear more 
than many who appeared much stronger, he seemed 
quite satisfied that she should follow her own fancy, 
and began to make arrangements for what was to he 
done during the day. 

" You will find it but a short walk to the rectory," 
he said ; " and I suppose you will wish to go there 
the first thing, uidess Miss Wentworth should he here 
soon, which, from what I remember of the family 
habits, is not yery Ukely. I neyer eoiild induce Dr. 
Wentworth to leave his books till after luncheon." 

"But Eleanor's habits are the habits of St.Ebbe's, 
not of the rectory," replied Blanche, "and she will 
do whatever she thinks will please me. I should 
like to go to her, though, extremely. I want so much to 
seemoreof her family — her sister and her brother— 
and especially her mother." 

"Her sister must be a mere child," replied the 
earl ; " and her brother, I suspect, is away ; and as 
for Mrs. Wentworth, she is not a person to get 
on with, as it is called. She is very good, and 
ali that ladies always are ; but I never could under- 
stand that she was anything more." 

" Eleauor is very fond of her mother," said 
Blanche. 

"Yes, my love, very likely she may be; hut 
I don't want you to be disappointed, and I have 
no idea that you will be fond of Mrs. "Wentworth." 

Blanche however was disappointed. She had set 
her heart upon finding in Mrs. Wentworth a second 
Mrs, Howard. 

" Eleanor used to show me some of her letters," 
she said; "and they made me think she must be 
almost perfect." 

Something fike a contemptuous smile crossed the 
earl's face. 

"You will have different notions of perfection, 
£ 2 
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Blan h \ said, "as you grow older. It ia not so 
oft a to b met nith as some people think " 

Blan 1 lade no reply That peculiar smile was 
one to wh ch she was unaccustomed, and Lord 
Ruthe fo d not continumg the subject, nothing more 
was aa d a! out Mrs Wentworth 

I si all make Eleanor come bacl. with me, and 
a s t n all I have to do," siid Blanche, as her 
father suggested thit there would be ample employ- 
ment for her in choosing how she would have every- 
thing placed 111 her rooms, and making herself at 
home m them " ''he promised me she would , so I 
had better go to her at once." 

"Then we will walk together," said the earl. " I 
must see Wentworth myself, and thank him for the 
care he has taken in seeing your apartments prepared 
for your reception." 

The path to the rectory was much shorter than 
Blanche had anticipated, leading down the steep hill 
upon which the castte stood, and then following the 
course of the river for a little distance,, till it termi- 
nated at a wicket-gate, which opened into the shrub- 
bery adjoining the house. Blanche was delighted 
with the neatness and beauty of the small pleasure- 
ground through which they passed, and the com- 
fortable appearance of the parsonage, with its trelliced 
Tcrandah covered with creepers. She would net 
have eschanged her own magnificent 1 m t f 
but she felt that there was nothing to 
Eleanor's mind to any feelings of envy o d nt nt 
It was the home of affluence, if not ot n h 

The drawing-room was empty whei th y 
shown into it, and Blanche had time t n 

many things which Eleanor had described before , 
and to study with much interest a likeness which she 
was certain must be that of Mrs, Wentworth, before 
any one appeared. 
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The first interruption was from a huge Newfound- 
land dog, wliich spraug through the open window in 
bold defiance of the warning voice of bis master, who 
immediately followed. He was a young man, appa- 
rently about three or four-and-twenty, tall and rather 
striking in his appearance, and with a countenance 
which would have been termed extremely handsome ; 
but Blanche, as startied by the intrusion she turned 
from the examination of Mrs. Wentworth's picture, 
was less aware that his features were regular, and his 
manners pohshed, than that he was not entirely the 
person she had expected to meet in Eleanor's brother. 
Such It was evident, from the strong resemblance, he 
must be. There was cleverness certainly in his bright 
blue eye, and the high forehead round which his dark 
hair was carefully arranged and his mouth was 
good tempered though perhaps a little sarcastic but 
a sell satisfaction betrayed itsdf m his look and 
general deportment which almost from the first 
glance Blanche felt to he repue;nant to her taste 
Yet there was little said that could show anythmg of 
his disposition \. few apologies were male for h s 
sudden entrance and a httle regret expressed that 
thej should have been kept waiting and then 
Mr Wentivorth bowed and retired with the inteu 
tion of seeking his mother and sister, whom hi, 
believed were to be found in the garden 

' I should have known him am where exclaimed 
the earl ■when he was gone 'and you would too I 
am sure Blanche Did jou ever sec s ich a like 

It is stnking certainlv tephed Blanche wilh 
some heaitabon but- — — 

"Well, said the earl, laughing, "what is your 
but? I should have thought it impossible to criticise 
anything so regularly handsome." 

" I did not mean tc critidse, papa," said Blanche, 
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blushing ; " bat 1 don't think it would please me if 
Eleanor were exactly " 

The sentence waa not concluded, for Eleanor at 
tbat instant appDared, her face bright with pleasure 
and excitement. 

" It is so kind, so very kind in you, Blanche," she 
said, " I did not in the least expect you ; for I am 
sure you must have as much to do as 1 have," 

"I have left it all," replied Blanche, "till you 
were with me. You know I am never able to please 
myself; aod you must go back to the castle pre- 
sently, and help me to arrange my rooms, and then 
we will settle all sorts of things. But I wanted so 
miich, first, to see your mother and little Susan," 

"And Charles I" exclaimed Eleanor, eagerly. "He 
told us you were here ; he came only last night, and 
he is going away again to-morrow." 

" So soon 1 " observed the earl ; " we shall scarcely 
have time to make his acquaintance," 

" I don't know why he should go," replied Eleanor ; 
" but I don't think he finds as much amusement here 
as he does elsewhere. Home is rather dull for a 



it seemed strange. She could not imagine what 
society any one could want beyond such a sister as 
Eleanor, such parents as she believed Dr. and Mrs. 
Wentworth to be, and such a home as Rutherford 
Rectory. 

" Mamma will be here instantly ; she is longing to 
see you, Blanche," continued Eleanor. 

" I think I hear Mrs, Wentworth's voice," said 
Lord Rutherford ; and he went a few paces into the 
garden to meet her ; but though his words were 
cordial and easy, his tone was not ; and but for Mrs. 
Wentworth's perfectcalmnessof manner, there might 
have been something awkward in the meeting. 
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Blanche did teel as her fither had expected, when 
Mrs. Wentworth ad(ani,ed towaris her, and simply 
took her hand as she would haie done that of an in 
different person bhe had expected some show of 
feeling, at least for bleanor s sil^e, but Mis AS cut 
worth's soft, quiet voice underwent no change in 
its intonation, e^cn when she looked at the earl, and 
said, " Lord Rutherford's return will now be doubly 
welcome to us all." 

A few trifling observations passed, and Lord 
Rutherford, with a slight accent of impatience, in- 
quired if there was no hope of seeing Dr. Wentworth. 

" He has been called into the village unexpectedly," 
replied Mrs. Wentworth : " but we expect him to re- 
turn immediately. Can I deliver any message for 

" Perhaps I might he allowed to leave a note in his 
study," replied the earl. "I think 1 know where to 
find it," and he left the room. 

Blanche in the meantime had been interested in 
observing Mrs. Wentworth more minutely. She re- 
sembled Eleanor's description, in her tall, slight 
figure, and delicate, though rather harassed-lookiug 
countenance ; but there were no traces of the feelings 
which had been so vividly portrayed in her letters. 
That she was Eleanor's mother, Blanche could 
scarcely believe, as she watched the eager impetuosity 
ot the one, and the marble frigidity ot the omer , still 
ks-i could she beheie that Lleanor could eier dare to 
unburden her heart to such a mother And j et the 
lo*e which she had been told existed between them 
had been her " beau ideal" of what the tie between a 
parent and a child might and ought to he When 
Lord Rutherfoid was gone, however, there was a 
httle change in Mrs Weatworth's manner The 
questions which she asked weie mirked by consi- 
deration, and a desire to ui.dei stand something of 
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Blanche's feelings, at this her first visit to her home ; 
and though the toae iu which they were put was cold, 
it still betrayed something more of real sympathy 
than before ; and when Blancbe began to express her 
pleasure in the taste and care whien had been shown 
m furnishing her rooms, » quiet smile even stole over 
Mrs, Wentworth's features, and her eye brightened, 
though she immediately afterwards turned from the 
subject. But Blanche had not much time for any 
further remarks. Eleanor insisted upon taking her 
to the school-room, and the garden and shrubbery, 
and, as she said, making her at home at once ; and 
Blanche, only too glad of an excuse to he alone with 
her, readily followed. It did not require much time 
to see the whole, but Blanche lingered with pleasure 
to listen to all that Eleanor had to say of past enjoy- 
ments and future hopes associated with the place 
in which she had been born, as well as to make 
acquaintance with her sister Susan, an intelligent- 
looking child, about eight years of age, who was now 
to be Eleanor's pupil. 

" I think you must be happy, Eleanor," she ex- 
claimed, as they seated themselves at length on a 
garden-seat, in a retired part of the shrubbery. " I 
do not see one thing that is wanting. And you will 
lead such a useful life." 

" I have been talking to papa already about what I 
am to do," repHed Eleanor. " I am to teach Susan 
ill the mornings, and to go in the afternoons to see 
some of the poor people ; and sometimes I am f« 
ride with him, and he is going to read with me some 
part of the day." 

"And your music and drawing?" said Blanche. 

" Oh I I must contrive to have some time before 
breakfast. You know I cannot arrange for every hour 
exactly till I have tried ; but that will be the sort of 
life." 
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" And what is to become of me ?" said Blanche. 

" That is what I wished to talk to you about. We 
must manage to go to the poor people togethef ; and, 
when Susau has a holiday, 1 can come up to you in 
the morning, and we can ride together ; and then, 
these nice summer evenings, there will be no difficulty 
in meeting." 

Eleanor spoke eagerly and confidently, and Blanche 
did not stop to analyse possibilities ; nor did she 
remark how much her friend had changed since 
they had parted the preceding evening. She was too 
much accustomed to Eleanor's varying moods to 
incjuire their cause. 

" I am longing to begin," continued Eleanor ; 
"but to-day you know is no day, and Charles being 
here makes such a difference. It is impossible to do 
anything but idle away one's lime with him." 

Blanche smiled, but she did not wish the subject 
to be pursued ; for she was afraid lest Eleanor might 
discover that Mr. Wentworth, notwithstanding his 
handsome face and his agreeable manners, did not 
entirely answer her preconceived expectations. 

"And now I have talked ali about myself," said 
Eleanor, " I should like to hear something about 
yourself :-— the castle, and your father, and yoiir own 
rooms. They must be exquisite, I am sure. Mamma 
had the whole choosing of the furniture, and every- 
thing, and she has such taste !" 

" Yes, indeed she has," exclaimed Blanche ; but I 
wish I had known it, I should have thanked her 

" Oh ! 'mamma is not a person to require tiianks ; 
she only requires to know that you like it : and I saw 
by her smile jnst now that she was satisfied. That 
is her unselfish smile. 1 believe she would have it if 
she was in the greatest suffering, if she thought 
another person wiis happy." 
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" I did not know what it meant," said Blanche ; 
" but I suppose I shall understand you all by-and-by, 
when I don't feel so shv'." 

Eleanor laughed. 

" As to that, Blanche," she said, " jou hare no right 
to complain. The joint wisdom and gravity of nty 
whole family— uncles, aunts, and cousins included, 
and I have an interminable number, could never be 
half as awful as Lord Rutherford's politeness, I 
don't know what I shall do at the castle." 

■' 1 think I rather like being afraid of him," said 
Blanche. " Do you remember, Eleanor, how we used 
to walk up and down the garden at St. Efabe's, and 
discuss the different kinds of affection ? " 

" And bow we always differed," said Eleanor. " You 
with your fondness for looking up ; and I with my 
perverse inclination to look down ; no, not down 
exactly, but quite on a level." 

"And then our appeals to Mrs. Howard," said 
Blanche. "That will be the one great thing wanting 
to my happiness If she were but here !" 

" Yes," rephed Eleanor but she will be with us 
soon, and the t w 11 1 e s ch great, such very great 
pleasure ; and no v w tbo t her, I have more hope 
of making you th nk is I do in all sorts of ways ; 
for she always a pported you 

" But," said Blanche, " before Mrs. Howard talked 
to us, I never conld see anything in your arguments 
to convmoe me that love is greatest when persons are 
on an equality ; and there is one thing, you know 
entirely against it, devoiion — which is the highest 
and purest love." 

" I can't follow you in an argumeiit, Blanche, to- 
day," esclaimed Eleanor ; " my mind is not up to it, 
as it is sometimes." 

Blauche looked disappointed. "I thought," she said, 
" that you would let me talk of these things always." 
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" Ye3, 90 you shall ; but I dou't think I am in that 
sort of sober mood to-day ; I am too happy," 

"I am happy, too," aaid Blanche; "hut my ex- 
tftcies went away with my walk this morning, and I 
don't wish them to last." 

" Mine never do," replied Eleanor, laughing ; " so 
I am in no fear. I shall pay dearly for all my enjoy- 
ment before night comes, I dare say. It would be 
much better to be like you, Blanche ; your estacies 
never go quite away, I am sure, though you say 
they do." 

" I don't know," said Blanche ; " certainly, I don't 
feel much of them at this moment ; and some feel- 
ings you have which are much more lasting than 

Blanche spoke as she thought, truly ; yet it was 
only her own humility, and a natural respect for 
Eleanor's talents and decided opinions, which could 
hare blinded her to the fact, that Eleanor was in reality 
swayed by every passing impulse ; that she express- 
ed herself strongly, but that she acted weakly. And, 
if Blanche hadbeen quicker in discerning, Eleanor 
would have felt greater hesitation in owning her faults. 
But it required no effort to lament changeableness iuid 
hastiness, and the defects of an enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, when she was sure to he met with a quick re- 
futation of her self accusations, and to hear instances 
adduced which apparently proved her to be the very 
reverse of what she acknowledged. It was one of the 
weaknesses of Blanche's character thatwhere she loved 
she could not or would not see anything amiss. " I 
must try and be regular in my habits," she said, " pur- 
suing the conversation ; "but I am afraid it will be 
very difficult. I should like especially U) know some- 
thing of the poor people, if your papa will put me 
in the way." 

" Papa hopes you will take a great interest in 
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them," said Eleanor ; " he told me this morniag that 
it was of immense coasequence to you and to them ; 
and he talked a great deal about the Tast power, either 
for good or evil, which had been placed in your 
handa." 

"In mine!" exclaimed Blanche; "now when I 
am so young," 

" But you are not going to remain young always," 
replied Eleanor ; " and, besides, whether young or 
old, you are still Lady Blanche Evelyn, the heiress 
of Rutherford." 

"Yes," answered Blanche, with a deep sigh, which 
made Eleanor laugh heartily, 

" You are the very strangest person, Blanche ! Just 
think how many thousands there are in the world 
who would envy you." 

"And I am to be envied," exclaimed Blanche, 
"for my friends, — for papa, and Mrs. Howard, and 
you ; — and for my health too, and my education, and 
innumerable things ; but not because 1 was born to 
have power." 

" Yes, if you esercise it properly," said Eleanor. 
" If ! but there is a doubt. Mrs. Howard is afraid of 
me ; she thinks I shall be spoilt, and that papa will 
not tell me of my faults. Oh ! Eleanor, it might be 
very different if I had a mother." 

"You may have one, if you choose," replied Eleanor, 
" Mamma is already inclined to feel for you as her 
child." 

Blanche did not receive the comfort which was ex- 
pected from this assurance : her notion of a mother's 
affection was of something widely different from Mrs. 
■Wentworth' s cold shake of the hand. " Your mamma 
is very kind," she stud j " I am sure she will do 
everything she can to help me. But still I must be 
left very much to myself; and, even during the few 
houi^ I have been at home, I have understood moio 
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of v.'hat Mra. Howard meant. The caatle is so grnniJ, 
Bnd the servants seem almost to bow before me ; and 
as for papa, he watches my every look, that I may 
not have a wish tmgratified; and when I awoi;e 
this morning, and saw my beautiful room, I did not 
feel as I used to do at St. Ebbe's ; I thought that I 
could order more and have my own will ; and then I 
remembered what Mrs. Howard said, and I was 
frightened." 

Eleanorwas touched by this simple confession. That 
which caused alarm to Blanche, would, she well knew, 
have passed unnoticed by herself. " You will he used 
to it all, dear Blanche, by-and-by," she said; "and 
then yon will not think so much about it, and worry 
yourself; and I dare say we shall both be able to go 
on steadily ; and, if you waut to know the poor people, 
we can go to them together. The first person we must 
find out is the blind girl who was confirmed with us. 
Papa says he knows who she is very weil ; it was her 
aunt, who is the mistress of the Charity School, that 
she was staying with ; but she is coming back directly. 
We will go and see her the first day we can, won't 
we?" 

" Even this shadow of a duty was m If 
poor Blanche, whose conscience had I 

dency to become morbidly sensitive 1 Ei 
saw that she had struck upon the right h d A 
to make Blanche feel as light-hearted h If h 
continued to plan a scheme of duties ai d cc p 
so cleverly and earnestly, that before th 
was interrnpted both were equally sati fid El an 
haviug talked herself into the belief h h w 
certMnly devoted to a useful life ; and Bla 1 h vi g 
listened, till she was persuaded tha h h 
friend, constantly at hand to remind I ! 

shs could never go far astray. 

The afternoon was spent at the castle, wb Bl 1 
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found sufficient to occupj and interest both herself 
and Eleanor in the arrangement of her rooms ; and 
when they parted it was with the agreement that, if 
the earl had no other plan foi' the ensuing day, they 
were to walk together into the village. " And if he 
wishes me to ride with him, instead," said Blanche ; 
" I must ask him to let me come to you for an hour 
iQ the evening." 

Eleanor willingly agreed, delighted to fiad that as 
yet there was no cause for jealousy, since even the 
society of Lord Rutherford did not make Blanche 
forget her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ano so passed the first day of Blanche's 
at Rutherford Castle i and so passed seyeral days ; 
varied, indeed, by drives, and rides, and books, and 
visits, both to rich and poor ; l)«t fdl, equally bright 
and unalloyed, for the petty disappointments and tri- 
fling vexations from which no care and no affection can 
gaard us, were little felt by one who carried in her 
own. breast a shield against them. Each morning, 
long before the Earl was awake, Blanche knelt in the 
ht d f h w chamber to pray for guidance 
dui g th d nd then, with her Bible in her 

1 d J. d h b ad terrace overhanging the river, 
th t h m ^ht t dy the will of her Maker, amid 
th wi 1 brought His power and goodness 

m t 1 ly t h view. Each day she planned her 
occupationswith a view to her own improvement, her 
father's happiness, and the comfort of those who 
were in a measure entrusted to her care ; and not the 
most busy hour nor the most absorbing pursuit could 
lead her to forget that it was needful to withdraw 
some moments from this world to devote to the con- 
templation of another. Mrs. Howard had early im- 
planted in her mmd habits of order and punctuality ; 
and, duly as the time came, which she had fixed upon 
as the most free from interruption, Blanche retired to 
her own chamber to consider what she had done 
since last engaged in the same duty ; or, if prevented 
at the exact minute, the first leisure opportunity was 
eagerly seized upon, without any regard to the plausi- 
ble excuses, which might easily have been made from 
I 2 
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weariness or a pre-occupied mmd Blanche never 
io^ot Mrs Howaid s words ' Not I wdl if I can, 
but I must \iid one especial reason she now had 
for allowing nothing to interfere with her religions 
duties in the hope of hemg so soon admitted to the 
i ill communion of the Ch irch and the anxiety fitly 
to prepare herael/ 

On the second bundaj after Blanche appeared in 
the oid village church ot R ithertord the accustomed 
invitation was given to all such as should be re 
hgiously and devoutly disposed and as Blanche 
listened to the words % feiling of loneliness stole over 
her Eleantr was near with the mothei who could 
share every thought and feeling and the father, 
whose voice faltered as his eye rested upon the 
tountenince of the child he so dearly lo^ed and to 
whom (or the first time the exhortation was ad 
dressed And Blanche stood in that sicrtd huilding 
with but one exception the noblest and wealthiest of 
all and with her was the proud earl whose sternest 
will would haie jielded to her wishes as the hum 
blest ot h s servants would have submitted o his , 
hut the one great blessing which she then desired a 
parent s sympathy and advice on the subject most 
deeply concemnig her haj [ mess was denied her 

Upon this topic alone no word had passed between 
them— they met in the morning and the world was 
the theme of their conversation thej parted at 
night and no words ot prayer were uttered to call 
for a hlessmg upon the midnight hour Poetry and 
pamting and music and literature and even the 
deeper subjects of science and phdosoph> weie all 
at times introduced aud Blanche with her natural 
refinement and snpenonty of mind was fascinated by 
the earl s lI quent language and exquisite taste His 
words weie as the words ot enchantment for as he 
spoke of Italv and Greece and the sanny islands of 
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the south, even Blanche forgot for the moment 

th t t! was but the stepping stone to heaven ; its 

b ty b t a type of that wliieh shall be hereafter ; 

t g and its learning, but the faint and misused 

! t that perfect creation which only when it 

d f tless from the hands of its Creator, was pro- 

d to be "very good." But the earl ceasecl, 

d Bl he was left to her own meditations, and 

th he retraced the conversation and sought for 

th g which should he treasnred in her me- 

m ague sense of unsatisfactoriness filled her 

d A glittering pageant seemed to have passed 

b f h i but it was gone. And of what avail was 

1 1 h to have vividly realised the solemn beauty 

f G n a, and the dazzling lustre of Naples ; to have 

wand edm fancy beneath the vast dome of St. Peter's ; 

t d midst the giant ruins of the Coliseum ; to 

h fi ted in the dark gondolas of Venice, or gazed 

upon the blue waters of the Mediterranean ; or how 

couid it content her to hear of Raphael, and Michael 

Angelo, and Guido ; — of Dante and Ariosto, and 

Tasso and Petrarch, and the names which associate 

Italy with all that is most precious in poetry and 

art, if all were but for the amusement of the hour, 

bearing no voice of warning from the past, no lesson 

"■ ■ ■■ " he future? But Blanche did not 

h h d f «ih I 



3 d h h w 

n h d d 

1 h him A fu u ud 
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was stealing over the sunlight of her joy, but she 

And the day drew near to which Blanche so 
earnestly looked forward with mingled hopeaiid awe. 
It was the eTening before, and haying returned from 
a loug ride with her father over one of the most 
heautiful portions of his property, she sat down on 
a bank which overlooked the windings of the river, 
and the opening into the country beyond. 

There was nothing to disturb the repose of the 
scene, except the distant lowing of cattle in the pas- 
tures, and the dashing of a mountain torrent, which, 
escaping from a woody dell on the opposite side, 
fell sparkling and frothing over a steep broken clifF, 
and wound its way amidst stones and mosses till it 
was lost in the deep current of the larger stream. 

Blanche rested her head against the trunk of a tree, 
and gave way to one of those delirious reveries of 
feeling rather than of thought ; which, when the fancy 
is free, and the heart unburdened by care, are amongst 
the most ptirfeot enjoyments of our early ^ears. 

The loveliness of the landscape was in accord- 
ance with the tone of mind wliich she had been 
endeavouring to attain during the day ; and when, 
at length yielding to fatigue, she feU asleep, the 
images which haunted her dreams were pure and 
holy as her waking thoughts. 

A few minutes afterwards there was the sound of 
an approaching footstep ; and, advancing from the 
shade of the shrubbery, the ear! stood by her side. 

What could he have seen in a countenance so fair 
in its youthful purity, to make him start and sigh — 
and then gaze long and steadfastly vrith a frowning 
brow, and a mouth quivering with a^tation ? Was 
it that in those features he saw a resemblance which 
recalled the tale of his by-goae life ; or did he read 
the visions which were passing before the eye of his 
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bleeping cliild and siirmk frorn the conviction that 
the hopes which to her weie all in ali, were to him 
scarcely more than the supcr&fitions ot in age oi 
darkness ' 

\et, Loid Ruthertord was no sceptic He nas 
but what thousands have heen belore him , m name, 
the follower of fhnat — m heart, the slave ot the 
world Whate\er might be hia own indifference to 
religion he had no desire that it should be shared bv 
his daughtei, and the character ot Ladj Blanche 
ofien denved a peculiar though paintui interest from 
the simple ardent piety which occasioually broke 
forth through her natural reserve , and whiih, to the 
earl's refined but hackneyed taste gave her the ap- 
pearance rather of a being from another sphere than 
of one bom to participate in the laiu heartlessness 
of fashionable society He could admire, though he 
could not imitate , and now, as he vatihed her, so 
calm, and peaceful, and tranquilly happy, a ping of 
envy crossed his mind Such peace as hers even 
were it delusive would be cheaply purchased at the 
sacrifice of all that he had hitherto valued Yet, it 
was emy, not self reproach , and the next moment 
he pictured her such as he intended she should he — 
the star of a glittering assemblage — flattered, courted, 
idolized ; gathering around her all that was most at- 
tractive in grace and intellect ; herself, the centre to 
which every eye would be directed in homage. 

But the earl's countenance changed. In imagi- 
nation there rose up before him the still, shrouded 
form of one, who in by-gone years had realized 
much that he desired to see iu Blanche, but upon 
whose brow the sorrow of unrequited affection had 
set its indelible stamp ; and when his eye again 
dwelt upon the living image of the wife whose love 
he had despised, he shuddered, and stooped to kiss 
his daughter's forehead with superstitious awe ; and 
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a passing dread, lest the features which bore the im- 
press of life might but chill him with the mocking 
beauty of death. The kiss awoke Blaache from her 
short sleep ; and the earl, hastily recovering himself, 
began to blame her imprudence. Blanche endea- 
voured to laugh away his fears, but proposed to re- 
turn to the castle, as she had an engagement to keep, 

"And not spare meafew minutest" said the earl, 
with a slight tone of pique ; " the sun will have set 
soon, and then we shall have no temptation to stay," 

Blanche gathered up the folds of her riding habit, 
and taking her father's arm they pursued their walk 
by the path which led along the side of the hill. 
For some time both were silent. Blanche could 
uevcr thoroughly overcome a certain sense of re- 
straint in her father's presence ; and Lord Ruther- 
ford, wrapt in his own thoughts, was contented to 
know that she was with him without seeking for con- 
Tersation. Blanche was the first to speak, 

" I never knew, tilt now," she said, " what it was, 
thoroughly to enjoy beautiful scenery. At St. Ebhe'a, 
there was so little to see ; hut, even then, I used to 
fancy there must be an exquisite charm iu it." 

" You are young," replied the earl ; " you have no 
painful associatiODS. When you have reached my 
age you will feel very differently about all beauty." 

"'Yet some feelings of pleasure must increase," re- 
plied Blanche, more gravely than usual ; "the best 
and highest." 

"From being able to appreciate beauty better, you 
mean; from learning to look at it with an artist's 
eye? But that is a mistake; our greatest enjoy- 
ments are those which we never pause to analyse." 

" I was not thinking of that exactly," said Blanche, 
with hesitation. 

" Of what then, my love ? What do you call tlio 
best and highest pleasure? " 
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Blanche hesitated, and then replied, timidly, as if 
doubtful of the manner in which the observation 
would be received, " I suppose, if we were very good, 
we should be grateful for beauty, as people are for 
iavovirs and presents." 

Lord Rutherford became suddenly thoughtful. 
"Yoa are a metaphysician, Blanche," he said, after 
a pause ; " that was not one of the accomplishments 
I expected from Mrs, Howard," 

" If I am," replied Blanche, laughing ; " it is cer- 
twnlv without knowing it." 

" You are one, though. I have discovered a lurk- 
ing taste in you before ; and if you really have a 
fancy for the subject, we will study a few books to- 
gether on the subject, I should be sorry for you to 
have prejudiced notions. Though you are a woman, 
a little deep reading will do you no harm." 

Blanche promised to read anything he wished ; 
though she still disclaimed any love for metaphysics ; 
and the earl began to enumerate a list of authors, 
ending with — 

" But, my dear Blanche, until you have read a 
little, I advise you not to trouble yourself with too 
much thinking. You will only be puzzled, and it can 
lead to no good. Take up your music and drawing, 
study history if yon will, and we will have Italian 
and German lessons together ; but don't attempt to 
dwell upon subjects beyond htynan comprehension." 

Poor Blanche could not at all understand the rea- 
son of this speech; and began to fancy that she had 
done or said something wrong. 

The earl instantly remarked her change of man- 
ner, and said kindly, " I would not for the world 
find fault with you, my dear ; yon must not imagine 
it ; but I have seen the mischief of too much thought 
with some minds, and you have been unusually silent 
the last two days ! " 
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" It was not that kind of thought wliicb made me 
silent," exclaimed Blanche, eagerly ; " I was thinking 
of—" 

"Of what?— there can he no thought, which 
you wonld not wish me to know." 

Blanche blushed deeply ; she would willingly have 
sheltered herself under her former reserve, though at 
the same time longing to break down the barrier, and 
receive the sympathy which even then she could not 
doubt of obtaining. The earl evidently expected a 

Blanche felt herself forced to speak, and began ; 
" I have been thinking ; that is, I have been trying to 
think ;— one ought to prepare oneself for to-morrow. 
My first Communion," she added, in a tone which 
scarcely caught the eari's ear. 

He stopped suddenly in his walk. " Ah ! yes ; 
quite right. But you are very young, my dear." 

" Not too young ; am I ? " said Blanche, anxiously ; 
" I have been confirmed." 

" No, not if you wish it ; still, it is not right to 
force any one. Mrs, Howard was always rather over- 
strained in her ideas." 

" Indeed, indeed, it was not Mrs. Howard only j 
but the rector, and the bishop, and every one said it. 
I thonght it was always so," replied Blanche. " la 
there really any reason against it 1" 

The earl smiled. "No possible reason, my dear 
child i but you know very little of the world, and I 
don't want you to tie yourself down i and in fact, my 
love, these things are best left to every one's own 
feelings. If you lite it, do it by all means ; onl^ 
don't let me see your bright face clouded again ; it 
makes me uneasy." 

Poor Blanche felt chilled to the very heart. 

But her father had no idea of the effect of his 
snseeh, and continued, " It might have been moru 
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pleasant for you to have waited a little. I am ex- 
pecting jouv aunt. Lady Charlton, shortly ; and Sir 
Hugh and your two cousins. You will like to be- 
come acquainted with them, as they are some of your 
nearest connections." 

" Yes, indeed," excldmecl Blanche, relieved at 
finding something to say. " Dear mamma's sister ! 
I am sure I must be fond of her." 

Lord Rutherford's tone was constrained, as he an- 
swered, " Only her half-sister ; there is no resem- 
blance ;" and then he stopped suddenly, and there 
was a long pause. 

The thoughts of Blanche reverted to the former 
subject. The visit of one person or of hundreds — 
— 0? relations or of strangers-— seemed equally in- 
different to her at that moment. 

They had reached the termination of the path ; 
and the earl, leaning over a fence, which protected 
the edge of the precipice riveted his eyes upon the 
s rean an 1 appeited lost in a reverie 

It IS like the current of human hte is it not, 
Blanche ' he said at length See how it whirls 

lis rapid cour e and how the light troth aid the 
fragments of the bink are borne along by it Hke 
il e frothv hopes and the fleeting pleasures of the 
world And th nk too how little we know of the 
end to which it is 1 astemng 

Is it not traveling towards the ocean said 
Blanche tim div as we are all travelhng towards 
eternity ? 

I ord Rutherforl raised himseli and put his hand 
sudleniv upon her shoulder- — ■ What is eternity, 
Blanche ' he said Vi e use words without mean- 
ing when we speak ot it 

But re) lied Blanche and notwithstanding the 
softness of her \oiee it sounded tremulous in its 
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earnestness ; " we are told to think of it, and it must 
be for our happiness ; for this world, they say, is 
fall of disappointment." 

" They say !" repeated the earl j " then you have 
never found it so yourseif." 

" I have been very happy," said Blanche, whilst 
she looked at her father with a smile of afFeetion ; 
but it was followed by a sigh. She could not say, " I 
am happy." 

"Yes," contiaued the earl, thoughtfully, "you 
are standing, as I once stood, upon a spot from which 
you can view the past without regret, and the future 
without fear. For you it may be a resting-place 
for years ; though for me it was but a point, quitted 
as soon as reached, and to which I could never 
return. Value your peace, my child, whilst you have 
it ; for it is vain to hope that any thoughts of eternity 
will restore it to you when it is once gone," 

"'But, papa," answered Blanche, firmly, whilst 
something within her own mind seemed urging her 
to overcome her reserve and speak more directly, 
" even now I can feel comfort from such thoughts. 
I have been happy, because I have always had some 
one to love ; but though I know that the happiness 
cannot last, I can bear to think so, and even to look 
forward to a time when I may be left quite alone ; 
because true love does not seem to belong to earth, 
but to eternity Is it not true, then, that these ideas 
do help us to bear trials 1 " 

Lord Rutherford made no answer ; he withdrew 
his arm, threw himself upon a bench, and relapsed 
into sdence Blanche was frightened at her own 
tementy, and a sense of indescribable wretchedness 
oppressed her Her father's principles, she thought, 
could not be the principles of a Christian. The 
earl perceived he had distressed her, and starting up 
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and again drawing her arm within his, saicS, as he 
pursued his walk ;— 

" I have vexed you, my dear child. Heaven Knows 
how unwillingly ! But you have been educated in re- 
tirement, and jour life has been made up of dreams. 
It is impossible that you should understand the view 
which a stem, worn man, who has borne the struggle 
of years, takes of those subjects, which to you are 
everything. When you have heard them discussed 
and argued upon, and when you hare known some- 
thing of men's actions as well as of their creeds, 
yott will see the value of your favourite notions more 
truly.. They may be important to you, but they will 
not bear contact with the world." 

"And must I know the world, papa?" inquired 
Blanche, with difficulty summoning courage to an- 
swer. " I would much rather Uve here alone with 

Lord Rutherford laughed. 

" Mrs. Howard has certainly performed her duty 
strictly," he said. " She promised to educate you in 
seclusion, and she has kept her word. But have you 
no wish for gaiety, Blanche ; for such an introduc- 
tion info the world as your station in life offers 

" I should like it, dear papa," replied Blanche ; 
" and I think of it very often. But I would rather 
stay here and keep my own notions, because I be- 
heve they wili make me better than any others." 

" Well !" esclaimed the earl, carelessly, " cherish 
tbem as long as you can ; they will do no one any 
harm but yourself; only, when your aunt and cousins 
come, I prophesy that you will think less about 
them." 

Poor Blanche was not comforted by this prospect. 

"Then I shall be happier, to-morrow, with you, 
alone, papa," she said pointedly ; anxious, if possibicj 
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to solve, by some allusion to the first topic of the 
conversation, the painful doubt whether her father 
intended to join with her in the service of the next 
day. Lord Rutherford did not, at first, see that she 
had any particular meaning in her words ; for the 
subject referred to was not one likely long to remain 
in his thoughts. When however it occurred to him, 
he answered hastily : — 

" You must talk to Mrs. Wentworth, my dear ; 
she will understand you in all these things better 
than I do," 

"I don't know Mrs "Wentworth well" replied 
Blanche whdst tears rushed to her ejts and theie 
IS no one I lo^e like you 

Lord Euthertord played with his stick but said 
nothing more and at kngth when he saw that 
Blanche wis again about to speak he turned and 
denly into another walk and left her \nd then 
Bhnche was indeed ni eiabie The sky and the 
woids the rocks and the river the beauties which 
had before entranced I er with delight — all were 
changed Their bnghtnesa was gone the spell by 
which they had charmed her was deetioyed She 
was alone and there Ined not the being upon earth 
who could till the ^oid which that one comersation 
had caused m her heart Who could recall the rerer 
ence and holy affection which had, till then, formed 
her dream of happiness in her splendid home? Who 
could restore the delusion which hitherto she had 
cherished, even against her own secret convictions? 

But the spirit of youth is too buoyant to sink nt 
once under any disappointment, however severe. It 
is the succession of griefs, the wearisome days, and 
the restless nights and the bitterness of long deferred 
hope, which at length will bow us to the dust ; and 
Blanche bad, as yet, known nothing of these. Her 
elastic, sanguine spirit again suggested the thought 
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from whicb she had before found comfort. Her 
father's manner, and even his words, might be no 
true index to his mind. He had not said that he 
should not he with her ; he had fully allowed that it 
would he right for her to attend the service, though 
he seemed to fear that she was too young. Persons 
had different opinions npon these subjects ; perhaps, 
after all, she had misunderstood him ; and, soothed 
by the idea, Blanche's connteaance resumed, in some 
degree its former serenity. The suspense, however, 
still rested as a weight upon her heart. She met her 
father at dinner, and found herself almost uncon- 
sciously watching his looks, and weighing his words in 
the faint hope of learning from them something more 
of that inner world of principles and motives upon 
which all her happiness seemed to depend. But she 
learnt nothing. The earl was silent and pre-occupied, 
and she dared not ask him the cause. When the 
castle clock struck ten, Blanche, as was her custom, 
rose to retire to rest. Then, more than ever, she 
missed the prayers which had closed the evenings at 
St. Ebbe's. Hitherto she had accounted for the 
omission by supposing, either that her father had 
some reason for delay untU they had been longer 
settled at home ; or that it was not a foreign custom, 
and therefore he might not think of it tilt some other 
person suggested it : but now it appeared too truly 
an indication of the neglect of all religious forms, ex- 
cept that which the world has thought fit to honour 
with respect, the outward observance of the day of rest. 
Blanche leant over her father's chair, and kissed 
his forehead agsun and again, as was her wont. Her 
love was not chilled, but it was altered. Doubt was 
mingled with it, and dread, and the fond clinging of 
the heart to happiness, which seems about to pass 
away. The earl looked up from his book, and as he 
took her trembling hand in his, he said, — 
G 2 
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"We have been bad companions, to-night, Blanche ! 
are you tired of me?" 

A fear of losing self-command, made Blanche pause 
before answering. Lord Kutherford moved his chair, 
tliat he might discover the reason ; but she had 
turned her head aside. 

" You shall have other amusements soon," con- 
tinued the earl, and an accent of annoyance marked 
his words. 

" Oh, no, papa ! I want nothing — no amuse- 
ments." 

" But what then ? What do you want 1" 

Blanche was pained at her own weakness ; she 
could only distress her father by showing her feel- 
ings, since to explain them was impossible. 

"I wish for one thing, papa," she said, in a light, 
gay tone, whilst her lip quivered with agitation, 
" that you should kiss me and say good-night." 

The earl pressed her to his heart, and whispered, 
" God bless you now and ever, my own precious 
child;" and Blanche retreated to her room, once 
more Lappy. Her father did then consider the 
blessing of God the one first object of desire. Surely, 
therefore, he must intend to seek it where especially it 
is bestowed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We dose our eyes in peBce, and we re-open them to 
sorrow and. care. It is the lot, sooner or later, of 
all; the fulfilment of the earthly curse denounced 
upon our first parents, and from it there is no escape. 
We may perhaps, have felt, upon lying down to rest, 
— be an ietiea of the day at an end, the weariness of 
exhau d nature inviting us to repose, and the heart 
In d bv repentance, aad the blessed trust in for- 
g n and protection, — that if it were then per- 
m d r the Angel of Death to call us to our long, 
la 1 I ; the summons, awful though it must ever 
b w d be hailed rather as a visitation of mercy, 
han a an event to be shrunk from in alarm. But 
G 1 s th not as man seeth." He views the sins 
d ni an but not destroyed ; the passions lulled but 
not estmguished. He beholds us unfit for the king- 
dom of His holiness, and knows the warfare which 
must be endured, before the powers of a regenerate 
nature can fully triumph over the temptations of 
Satan. And if, at times, He does ia mercy make us 
"to lie down in green pastures, and lead us beside 
the stil! waters," it is only that by such seasons of 
refreshment we may gather strength for the battle, 
which is to "bring every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ." 

When Blanche entered Rutherford church, the 
ensuing day, she felt but little of the peace which had 
been with her when she lay down to rest at night, 
A breakfast fite-i-tite with the earl, and a few re- 
marks during their short walk from the castle to the 
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Tillage, had again aroused her distrust. Many sueh 
remarks had been made before, but they had fallen 
on au unheeding ear, or rather on one which did not 
understand, because it would not suspect evil. Now, 
tbo petty indicatious of motives and feeling which it 
is not th p w f th m t p ( d 1 1 
ceal, w dgg thhtfthytk 

upon tl p mt wh h 1 h ea thljh [.p 



principi mtl hnpg tlyfltbt 
no oth Id t ha ca d h uf 

fering F BI h h d t h bl d 

nestly t 1 th fuhi f th t t h ly 

servic wh h 1 w th f th fir t h 

to be p mtt d t j m SI 1 d p y d anl 
watch d a^ t th t f y 1 11 w d 

worldly th ght d h d d d t d h It t h 
Saviou w h all tl mth d centy f y tl 

ful de t d At h m t h p t 

of eai hly ff t m 1 1 1 1 d m d 

trusiv d J t wh h k It 1 t m[l f 

God, d b d 1 h d 1 p d 

her lip p J th m h h t t 

feeling 1 f th 1 h i b t f sad d f 

The w d f 1 w p t d 1 t th 

earl's voice at her side pronounced the same lanoiiage 
in a tone of proud indifference, and Blan 1 f t 
the repentance necessary for her own sins, g h 

lest he should be insensible to his. Anl p 
and thanksgivings, and intercessions, we tt d 
with a wandering mind ; and the solemn decla t 
of Scripture received but a half attention j wh 1 t h 
caught, as if by fascination, her father's r tl y 
and listless posture, and then turned in wretchedness 
to herself, to discover that she also, though not in 
like manner, was sinning against God, There was 
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a painful struggle in her heart whilst going through 
the usual service. To he distracted then, seemed a 
miserable evidence of weakness and insincerity ; and 
to present herself before God with thoughts clinging 
to earth, a fearful presumption. Once it seemea 
easier and better to delay, — to wait for another op- 
portunity, — to risk anything rather than offer a 
divided heart ; but at that moment the voice of tlie 
preacher spoke of Him, who "in that He Himself 
hath suffered, being tempted, is able to succour 
them that are tempted ;" and, instead of giving way 
to despondency, Blanche prayed the more fervently 
to be pardoned and assisted, whilst she strove again 
to recall her scattered thoughts. The last words of 
the sermon were ended ; the concluding prayers were 
said ; there ^vas a solemn stillness in the church, 
followed by the rush of movement and departing 
footsteps. No tones of joy or praise were heard 
whilst one by one they, who were unwilling or un- 
able to remain, left the congregation ; but silently 
and hastily they poured forth into the open air,— 
some, it might be, to grieve for the blessing of which 
they felt themselves unfitted to partake ; but too 
many to stifle the reproaches of conscience in the 
cares and follies of the world, 

Blanche looked at her father, as he seated him- 
self by her side, and her heart bounded with joy ; 
but, as the church became more empty, the earl rose, 
and stood for a few instants with his hat in his hand, 
and when the way of retreat was at last opened 
without fear of mixing himself with the crowd, he, 
too, followed the common example. 
And the door was closed. 

It was a moment of bitter, most bitter sorrow ; 
— beyond it we may not look ; but when Blanche 
left the church she no longer felt that she was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"Lad^ Blanche is late ia coming to you this 
morning; is slie not, Eleanor?" said Mrs. Went- 
worth, as the luncheon-bell rang, and little Susan 
ran away to prepare for what was to be her dinner. 

" Rattier, I think," was the reply ; "but Blanche 
13 never quite mistress of her own time. Her father 
is so uncertain, and will make her do the very things 
she has determined not to do. He may have taken 
her for a ride, as likely as not." 

" Strange, certainly," said Mrs. Wentworth, mu- 
singly, " that when a man like Lord Rutherford de- 
votes himself to the happiness of his daughter, he 
should manage t d j h y I h d 

not like." 

"Oh! indeed, I d El I 

do think you ar wi 1 B 1 d hk 

most things whhhflpp h ly 

worry is, that th y m h w m 

" And does shlk h Ij p fhvig 
the castle filled w n d f g S^ S 

on continually ? q 1 M W n w rth w 1 a 
slight tone ofapn whhuidb llwl 
her usual gentleness. 

'• Yes, very much," replied Eleanor. " Lady 
Charlton is a delightful person, so every one de- 
clares. And it will he very nice for me, too." 

Mrs. Wentworth seemed rather discomposed. 
"You must remember, my dear," she said, "that 
what suits Lady Bianche will not suit you. Your 
line of duties will be totally different." 
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"Oh! yes, of course mamma and Eleanor 
coloured, and endeavoured to as sun e in mdiffeient 
air; "but you kno« there la no one whom Bkncne 
iovea as she does me and ^he never will enjo^ ai j 
thing if I am not with her 

" Then 1 am afraid she will pass a very unhappy 
life ; for you can be with her but seldom at the 

" It is not exactly the being together, but the 
feeling that we are near, and understand each other, 
and can compare opinions, which is the pleasure ;■ — 
and—" 

" Well," interrupted Mrs, Wentworth," compare 
opinions if you like it, and sympathise with and love 
each other ; I should he very sorry if you did not : 
but that does not imply the necessity of meeting 
every day, especially now," 

" You are afraid for me, mamma," said Eleanor, 
laughing. "You think I shall become dissipated, 
and forget Susan, and the school, and old Nanny 
Marshall, and the almshouse women." 

"I have no cause to doubt yon, my love," replied 
Mrs. Wentworth affectionately ; " but it is scarcely 
strange that I should have some misgivings about 
every society of which Lord Rutherford is the 

Mrs. Wentworth spoke quickly, and Eleanor looked 
np in surprise. But her mother's face betrayed no 
particular feehng ; it was even more placid than be- 
fore, as she added, "You can scarcely have failed 
to discover that he is not the most fitting person for 
the guardianship of a young, enthusiastic, interest- 
ing girl like Lady Blanche," 

" He would spoil ber, if she could be spoilt," said 
Eleanor carelessly. 

"Yes; he would spoil her," repeated Mrs. Went- 
worth, " He would infuse into her mind low worldly 
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Mrs. Wentwortli was silent. The sudden burst of 
feeling was over, and she had relapsed into her former 
indifference. 

"Blanche is very like her mother's picture," oh- 
served Eleanor. 

" Yes, very," replied Mrs. Wentworth ; " but it 
is not of her that I am thinking now, Eleanor. No 
one can see her indeed without feehng most deeply 
for her; but it is you who are my charge, my delight." 

Eleanor smiled, and as she drew near her mother's 
chair, and bent over it to kiss her, she said, " And 
I shall be so always," 

Mrs. Wentworth shook her head. "Ah ! Eleanor, 
that is your stumbling-block ; confidence in your- 
self." 

"But I have begun well; have I not, mamma? 
Just remember how steady and regular I have been 
ever since I came home ; and how much you say your- 
self that Susan is improved. And the old almshouse 
women, you should have heard yesterday all the civil 
things they said ! Yon must not distrust me more 
than anyone else. Please, don't look so grave, and 
conjure up such a castle spectre." 

" Ah ! if it were only a spectre ! But, Eleanor, I 
can look back many years. I know what the tone 
of society used to be at Rutherford, and I see no 
possible leason for supposing that it will be different 

" You were not injured by it, mamma," said 
Eleanor; "and why should I be?" 

Mrs. Wentworth sij;hed. "I hod many safeguards," 
she said ; " yet, I will not say that I was not injured. 
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There was only one over whom evil seemed to have 
no power." 

" The countess," said Eleanor, inquiringly. 

"Yes; she was indeed too heavenly-minded to be 
approached by any ordinary influence; and" — hut 
Mrs. Wcntworth stopped, as if unwilling to continue 
the subject. 

"Ma.mma," said Eleanor, "Lord Rutherford is 
very fond of Blanche; was he very fond of his wife?" 

The consciousness that luncheon was ready appear- 
ed suddenly to have crossed Mrs. Wentworth's mind, 
for she did not give a direct reply ; hut merely 
saying, that Susan would be tired of waiting for her 
dinner, she went away, and Eleanor was left to an- 
swer for herself as best she might the question which 
Lad lately become one of considerable interest Before 
however she hal satisfied heiself her meditatioi s 
were broken in upon by the entrance ot her father 
a d Lad^ Blinche 

Reposing (rom Ihu fatig les d1 instr ct i I s is 
pect Eleanor e\claimed Blanche gailj Has 

feusan been a ver^ na ghty child " 

Kej osing from the weanness of disaj pointme it 
rather replied Eleanor "iou were to have been 

Solwas but It IS papas fai It Hcwouldcoie 
and sit with me ; and he read to me part of the time, 
and then we talked, and at last the post came in, and 
I had to write in a great hurry to my aunt, who is to 
be here the dav after to-morrow." 

"lid 'I L d Ch m- ' 

inqu D W n w h 

"Y h S H hm 

equa h h w h 
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Blanche aud Eleanor laughed, and begged for an 
explanation. 

" Why, it is rather the case of the Irishman and 
his tin-kettle ; which he declared could not be lost, 
because he knew where it was, — at the bottom of the 
sea. My knowledge of Lady Charlton is about as 
valuable. Know her I do ; inasmuch as I have spoken 
to her often, and even dined in company with her some 
sixteen or eighteen years ago ; but time is very like the 
sea i you can see through it, but you cannot grasp 
what you are looking at. After ail, it may only be 
Lady Charlton's shadow, which I think I know." 

" I know exactly what she is like in appearance," 
said Blanche ; " tail and thin, dark hair and eyes, 
very elegant and ~— " 

"Fascinating," added Dr. Wentworth. 

" Yes, fascinating ; that is precisely the word papa 

" And your cousins, I suppose, are fascinating too V ' 
said Eleanor, in a constrained voice. 

"No one knows anything about them, except that 
poor Maude is an invalid, and that they have been 
educated abroad." 

"Oh! I remember," exclaimed Eleanor ; "Charles 
knew them, I am sure ; he said he had made acquaint- 
ance with some relations of yours at Florence. It 
was at a ball, I think, they met, and then they were 
at a great many gay parties together." 

" A great many too many," muttered Dr. Went- 
worth in an under-toiie. 

" That was a twelvemonth ago, papa," said Eleanor. 
" It is not quite fair upon Charles, is it Blanche ; to 
quarrel with him for last year's folhes ?" 

" I quarrel with no one, Eleanor," replied Dr. 
Weutworfh, very gravely; "but we will not kesji 
Lady Blanche waiting ;" and he led the way to the 
dining-room. Blanche followed, with the feeling that 
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her original distaste to Mr. Wentwortli had received 
some increase ; jet she hlamed herself for it, and in 
order to conquer her prejudice, pM.d particular at- 
tention when other allusions were made to him in the 
course of her visit, in the hope of receiving more sb- 
tisfactory answers. But to her surprise, she found 
that Dr. Wentworth, who, even in his most courteous 
moods was short and straight-forward in manner, was 
when this subject was approached, so abrupt as in- 
stantly to stop the conversation. It was clear that 
his sou was not at that moment perfectly in his 
favour. 

This afternoon was to be devoted to the village, for 
Lord Rutherford was obliged to be absent the greater 
part of the day, and Blanche generally arranged her 
duties in such a way as to give him always the first 
place in her attention. Under Dr. Wentworth's guid- 
ance she had taken into her special charge a certain 
number of the poor, principally the aged and infirm, 
to whom her presence was almost as an angel's visit ; 
so new and strange did it seem that one so young 
and so far removed from themselves, should take a 
personal interest in their comfort. A few there were, 
indeed, who remembered the time when the countess 
had occupied herself in a similar manner, and who 
regarded Lady Blanche with a degree of compassion- 
ate affection which mingled with their respect as thej 
noticed the resemblance to her mother From them 
it was that Blanche heard many httle traits of the 
countess's character which she could ha^e learnt 
from no other source and they were treasured m 
her memorj and fondly dwelt upon as the touchis 
which were to mark more iividly the outline of her 
mother s image \et when all had been repeated 
and she believed that she had gamed a clear knon 
ledge of what the countess must hive been theie 
stiU remamed an undefined doubt of somethii^ un 
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told. Reverence and iove were ever associated with 
her name by all who spoke of her ; but pity was 
added also ; and why, Blanche could not understand. 
For it was not the pity which is bestowed so lavishly 
and unthinkingly, by the living who are toiling through 
this weary world upon the dead who have entered 
upon their rest, but rather that which must ever be 
felt for those whom neither high station nor wealth, 
nor evea goodness, have shielded from severe trial. 
Blanche was sure that her mother ought to have been 
happy, but she could not believe that she had been so. 
As she listened to the cottagers' oft told tales she 
fan d h w nly a na 1 wl h made 

hi u m 1 f all h y CO Id 11 b t, if 
hi b ia fl anm fhf lings 
ah fi al hnhh p ived 

h h 1 n I k w h 1 tory 

f h d I 1 f I Iw y used 

after conversations with her father, which were now 
very frequent. 

It is the gift of a supeiior mind to bring out the 
latent powers of others and Lord Rutherford s 
constant intercourse with 1 is dau^jhter had doap 
more than the most unwearied study towards mi 
turing her judgment, and enlarging her ideas upon 
all worldly subjects. Blanche had hved in reahtj 
months instead of weeks at the castle and eiery daj 
brought some fresh evidence to the earl s mind of 
her quick intellect and refined taste He delighfei 
in engaging her in an argument and seeing the ease 
with which she would pursue her oisn train of 
thought, whilst fully comprehending his and the 
graceful candour with which nhea once coniincpd 
of error, she yielded her point and begged for 
further instruetiou. He was more and moie satis 
fied, more and more convinced that Mrs Howard 
had educated her well. \nd Blanche T Alas ' how 
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tection ; and awoke to find it but delusion '. Or had 
she, like the earl, beeu gifted with the highest of 
earthly gifts, while destitute of that " pearl of great 
price," which alone could be her ornament in 
Heaven? This, Blanche could not think. All that 
she heard and saw — the letters, the favourite books, 
the kind acts which were so thankfully remembered, 
showed plainly that the Countess of Rutherford had 
been in her inmost iieart a Christian ; and then, how 
great must have been the pang at finding herself 
united to one whose heart was centred in the world ! 
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Blanche thought upon the suhject till it haunted her 
as a spectral form, ml-iing with her imaginations by 
day and night ; and, if forgotten for n time, recalled 
by some accidental occurrence as painfully as if it 
had never passed away. Yet the fear could not he 
named, — certainly not to Eleanor, and scarcely even 
to Mrs. Howard, who had been much separated from 
the countess both before and after her mari-iage, and 
liad never hinted a doubt of her happiness. The 
mention of it would have involved an acknow- 
ledgment of disappointment in her father, which 
Slanche shrank from allowmg to herself, and could 
not have borne to embody in words ; though she 
often reproached herself for a want of sincerity in 
withholding the confidence which she knew was ex- 
pected. There was one person, indeed, from whom 
much m^ht be learnt ; but how was the inquiry to 
be made? Mrs. Wentworth, she had reason to be- 
lieve, knew all the circumstances of her motlier's 
history ; but Blanche had already asked all the 
questions which she dared, and had learnt the prin- 
cipal events, and many additional traits of habit and 
character ; and Mrs. Wentworth was not a person 
from whom to seek further confidence. There was 
a great deal of sincerity, but no openness in her dis- 
position : she seldom encouraged conversation, and 
when she did, it was confined to facts, — serious and 
important, and often placed In a new and striking 
light, — but still merely facts. Her own feelings she 
left to be discovered by inference ; and Blanche, ac- 
customed to Mrs. Howard's warmth of expression, 
felt chilled even by her kindness, and would fre- 
quently have preferred silence to a succession of 
details, which might have aroused the intcnsest inter- 
est, but for the cold way in which they were narrated. 
There was one hope, however, still to rest upon ; 
Lady Charlton was described by every one to he a 
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most charming person, something like the countess 
in appearance, aad with a manner so winning that no 
one could withstand it. Even Mrs, Wentworth had 
once been roused into a moinentary enthusiasm when 
speaking of her qualifications as an agreeable com- 
panion, and Blanche already clung to the idea, that in 
her aunt she might find a friend who would throw 
light upon the subject which distressed her mind, 
without requiring her to state the fears which she 
would willingly have hidden from her own heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LoKD RuTHERroRD perceivecl, with great satisfac- 
tion, the pleasure with which Blanche looked forward 
to her aunt's visit. He had resolved that his sister-in- 
law should be surprised and charmed by his daughter's 
elegance and beauty ; and he well knew the effect 
which Blanche's simple, eager cordiality would have 
upon one who had so long been accustomed to the 
sparkling frigidity of the fashionable world. Blanche 
was always courteous, always attentive ; but, when 
her feehngs were mterested, she was attractive far 
beyond any person whom he had ever seen. He 
remamed at home the whole of the day on which 
Lady Charlton wis e\pected, under the pretence— 
perhaps even the belief — that K would be a great 
mark of neglect if he were to run the least risk of not 
being ready to receive his guests, " Sir Hugh was so 
unwell, and they had not met since they parted last 
year in Italy ; and Blanche would feci awkward in 
probably having to receive her cousins alone. True, 
they could not possibly arrive before five o'clock, and 
he had an engagement, at two, in a neighbouring vil- 
lage ; but there might be some mistake ; they might 
come before, — at any rate it was safe, and he would 
send an excuse ; and then the earl's eye wandered to 
Blanche, who was seated at her drawing-irame, and 
he begged her to give him one air upon the harp — 
his favourite. Blanche's face lit up with a smile of 
pleasure, — and the earl felt the time only too short, 
as he leant back upon the sofa, his eye delighting in 
his child's grace, and his ear drinking in the sweet 
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calmed. But she was stieut, and so was the eatl. 

"We aba!l see them from this point," he said, at 
length, as he led his daughter to a bench upon the 
summit of a steep knoll. " It was an old boyish 
habit of mine, to stand here and watch for arrivals " 

Blanche looked towards the windi g road wl ch 
passed over the village green. " There s son e 
thing,~-a carriage ;— yea, a carriage Ian sure 
Don't you see it, papa?" 

" Eyes of sixteen against eyes of htt Bla che 
said the earl, smiling. "Are you ccrta n that you 
doa't hear the rumbling of the wheels ? 
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"Oh! papa, j'ou won't believe ; but I do see it, 
though. It is coming nearer; it has just passed 
the first turning, and it is very quick too. There 
must be four horses ; so it must be them." 

" Well, then, we will return ; but look once more ; 
are you sure t" 

" Yes, quite ; it is by the blacksmith's shop, I 
can see the horses now distinctly," 

Lord Rutherford quickened his pace towards the 
house. He looked thoughtful and uneasy. 

They stood upon the steps together. The earl 
leant moodily against the castle wall ; he saw no ex- 
ternal objects. His eye was turned inwards to bis 
own heart, aad the images of the years tbat were 
past away. He started, however, as the sound of 
wheels became more distinct ; and, when the leaders 
appeared on the crest of the hill, he drew Blanche 
forward to meet the carriage. Blanche thought that 
it was the impulse of hospitality and affection ; but 
it was merely restlessness : he felt himself com- 
pelled to move. 

Lady Charlton was the first to perceive them, and 
the carriage was instantly stopped. 

" Kind! — like yourself, always," was her saluta- 
tion, as she extended her hand, which the earl took 
with something of trembling cordiality. " And iny 
dear Blanche, too ! but I must walk." 

The carriage-door was opened, and Lady Charlton 
alighted, 

""We are not in public," she said, as she kissed 
Blanche'sforehead,andagaingaveher hand to the earl, 

Blanche's smile was very sweet, and her few words 
— few from repressed feeling— were all that her aunt 
could desire. 

"You don't want introductions," continued Lady 
Charlton. " Maude, Adelaide ; you know your cousin, 
of course." 
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There was another warm greeting, and Blanche 
was recovering her momentary shyness and agitation. 
She remained at the carriage-door, bending forwards 
and speaking eagerly, whilst her eye sparkled with 
pleasure, and a bright colour flushed her usually pale 
cheek. Lady Charlton watcbed her for a few mo- 
ments, and the seemingly involuntary exclamation 
escaped her, — " Yes, sbe is just what I could have 
imagined ; I must hare known her in any place." 

The earl turned away. 

" Don't distress yourself, my dear," continued 
Lady Charlton, as Blanche was about to address 
some person, or apparently thing, which bore a re- 
semblance rather to a bundle of shawls than a human 
being. "Poor Sir Hugbl he is miserably tired- 
half dead vrith opiates ; — he has been suffering fear- 
fully the la t w k b t h w Id 1 w 11 b 
himself by- d by tl y I d b tt dn d 
the carriage p d d 

Blanche Ik 1 1 ly t th tl with h 

father and unt b\ was f d tl h d 
scarcely be tim t <tu any b t t! 

general imp ss a^ bl L dy Cb It 

was imdoubt dly 1 t d f gu 1 d 1 k 

person; he t w 1 d h mann 

very winnin f m d k d A d 1 

cousins— she thought she knew them apart . one had 
a sallow complexion and light hair, a plain but very 
clever face, rather severe and grave in its expression — 
that must be Maude, the invalid : and the other was 
a brunette, with dark hair, braided ; dressed hand- 
somely and carefully, lively in manner, and altogether 
pleasing from youth and gaiety, and the quickness of 
a pair of very bright eyes, rather than from any regu- 
lar beauty. The earl said little ; but Lady Charlton 
had words upon every subject at command. No one 
could be in tlie least restrained with her. Even 
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in those few minutes, she seemed to take exnctly 
that position which Blanche had felt must he filled 
before she could be quite at ease with her father. 
Lady Charlton was affectionate and interested, hut 
she was not timid, Blanche could scarcely nnder- 
stand the holdiieas with which she raHied the earl 
upon his long absence, his present love of seclusion ; 
and prophesied that he was yet to prove himself as 
distinguished a person in England as he had been 
abroad. Lord Rutherford was at first grave, but not 
annoyed ; and, after a few minutes, he appeared to 
have caught himself something of Lady Charlton's 
vivadty, and answered her remarks in a tone almost 
as full of cheerfulness as her own. It was a new 
phase of character which Blanche had not before 
perceived. 

"Aad Sir Hugh has been very ill, then," said 
Lord Rutherford, as he saw the carriage atop at the 
castle, and two servants assist in helping a seemingly 
decrepit old mau to alight. 

"Yes," and Lady Charlton sighed; "it is very 
sad : one can never be prepared for these attacks. 
He was at a great dinner only a fortnight ago, and 
quite the life of the party ; made a speech, and 
proposed toasts, and kept up the whole thing till 
after twelve o'clock ; was quite himself, in fact : and 
now, you see what he is." 

" I suppose the dinner was the root of the evil," 

served the earl. 

" Well ! yes ; I suppose it might have been so : 
but the complaint is constitutional, hereditary, 
Blanche, my dear, you may think yourself happy in 
being descended from another family. The Evelyns 
never were a gouty race." 

" I should hope not," said the earl, quietly. 

Lady Chariton laughed. " Now, my dear Ruther- 
ford, that is one of your old exclusive fancies. I 
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really flattered myself that fifteen years' experience of 
continental liberalism would have done something 
towards destroying them ; but you are just the same, 
I see ; just the same spirit of the Spanish hidalgo in 
you — ' This comes of walking on the earth.' " 

" And the Spanish hidalgo was right," said 
Blanche, archly. 

Lady Chariton smiled, and answered, "Quite 
right, my dear ; but I don't know how it is— the 
older one grows, the less inclined one is to hang, like 
Mahomet's eoiBn, between heaven and earth : there 
is something very solitary and uncoageaial in the 
position ; and therefore, since one cannot yet have 
the higher, I am willing to rest satisfied with the 
lower, and to he very happy npon earth, in spite 
of the Spanish hidalgo." 

" And the gout," said Lord Rutherford. " Sir 
Hugh, I suspect, would tell a different tale." 

"Oh! poor Sir Hugh! you will see him very 
unlike himself, Blanche ; or rather you will not see 
him at all. He and Pearson go their own way when 
he is in this state. A first-rate servant Pearson is ; 
and such a nurse !" 

By this time they had reached the castle. As 
they entered it, Blanche again repeated her welcome 
to her aunt, and Lady Charlton's manner in an 
instant changed She was no longer the cheerful, 
woman of the world ; but the thought- 
o-hearted, sympathising friend. She took 
BlKuche's hand in both hers, and thanked her 
with a warmth of affection which Blanche fully ap- 
preciated. Dr. Wentworth's description recurred to 
her mind. Fascinating ! — Yes, that was the right 

Blanche was alone till nearly dinner-time. Her 
cousins were engaged in dressing for dmner, or per- 
haps iu resting after their jouiney. She did not see 
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anything of them after showing them to their rooms. 
Her aunt she supposed waa with Sir Hugh ; her 
father, she knew, had husiuess to transact. The 
sohtude was very precious to her ; it gave her leisure 
for thought, for examining her own impressions. 
Blanche trusted very much to first impressions, fur 
as yet she had never known deception. All seemed 
hright and hopeful — aot from any particular cause 
thai she could fix upon — the sensation of relief and 
satisfaction waa indefinable ; the castle was the castle 
still — her own position was the same — her one 
great grief was as real as it had ever been ; but hfv 
heart was hghter. 

The earl was waiting for her as she left her room. 
He had come on purpose to take her himself to 
the drawing-room, that she might not he shy ; so he 
sfud : but his survey of Blanche's dress and general 
appearance betrayed his true motive. A smile of in- 
tense pleasure passed over his face as he looked at 
her ; the simple white dress was the symbol of the 
pure, spotless mind. 
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CHAPl'ER XI. 



" Eleanor," said Mr. Wentworth to his sister, as 
lie entered the school-room the day after the arrival 
of Lady Charlton at the castle, "you must leave 
those nevei-ending lessoas, and come out ; I want 

" I beg your pardon, Charles, you must wait ; if 
you have returned to stay here for several months, 
you must learn to amuse yourself." 

" More easily said than done," was the reply ; and 
the young man threw himself into the first arm-chair 
which presented itself, and continued : " Four 
mouths! it is a terribly long time. What on earth 
shall I do with myself?" 

" Read," replied Eleanor, still occupying herself 
with an exercise, which she was correcting. 

" Read !" my dear Eleanor," rephed her brother, 
with a sigh of languid weariness. "But I have 
read; I do read. It is nothing else hut reading 
from morning till night." 

" But it will only last a little longer," said Eleanor, 
soothingly ; " and then " 

" And then comes ordination," added Charles. 

There was an accent of bitterness in his voice. 
iSeanor looked up, and put her finger to her lips, as 
she glanced at her little sister. 

" Susan, child, run into the garden, and find 
Brown," exclaimed Charles impatiently. " Tel! him 
he must have my horse ready for me by three o'clock." 

Susan ran away, only too glad of the excuse to 
change her employment. 
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"Tou forget Susan's age," said Eleanor, in a 
reproachful tone, whea she found herself alone with 
her brother. 

" Yes, I did at the moment ; but there would have 
been no harm done." 

" Only that she is very likely to repeat to papa aU 
that you say to me, and you would not like that." 

"1 don't know; he must hear it some day or 

" Oh ! no, Charles : you intend to change your 
views, and look at the matter differently," 

" My dear Eleanor," was the answer, spoken 
coolly and rather satirically, "it is exceedingly easy 
for you to talk ; but, begging your pardon, you 
know nothiug whatever of the subject. Ordained 
I must be — I intend to he ; but not to be my 
father's curate ; not to vegetate upon a himdred a 
year in a country village, with no one but my own 
iamily to speak to, I was not born for such a life, 
and I can never endure it." 

" Would you not be just as badly off in any other 
placed' inquired Eleanor. "You will have the 
castle, and the society there, for a change," 

"Lord Kutherford and Lady Blanche?" said 
Charles, doubtfully. 

" Yes J and J think you will scarcely require more. 
You will go far before you meet any one the equal of 
Blanche, at least." 

"Equal! no ; to watch her is like looking up at a 
star ; but confess, Eleanor, notwithstanding all your 
romance, it is awfully out of one's reach." 

"Yet Blanche is the most warm-hearted, en- 
thusiastic, poetical person imaginable," exclaimed 
Eleanor. 

"Very iikely ; you young ladies are extremely 
warm-hearted to each other, and no doubt very 
poetical iu your private journals ; hut that does 
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not help us poor men. Lady Blanche makes a 
most lovely picture ; but pictures are not society," 

" Then you will have others besides Blanche," con- 
tinued Eleanor. "Ladj Charlton, aod" — 

"The Charltons? Are they hercT When did 
they come ? You never told me anything about 

Mr. Wentworth grew evidently excited at the in- 
form atiou, 

Eleanor could not forbear laughing. " Why, my 
dear Charles, I was not quite prepared for such a 
burst. They are here — Lady Charlton, and Siv 
Hugh." 

"And Adelaide?" ioterrup'ied Charles. 

" Christian names 1 " exclaimed Eleanor. ' Beally 
Charles, that is rather surprising. Do papa and 
mamma know of this great intimacy?" 

"My dear Eleanor, you are a mere baby. Chris- 
tian names are nothing at all ; it entirely depends 
upon the people. I should never think of calling 
Lady Blanche Evelyn, Blanche," 

" No, because she is Lady Blanche." 

"But if she were Miss ; I coidd not. Don't you 
understand 1 Some persons are to be regarded at a 
distance. They never give one the opportunity of 
approaching nearer ; they are never off their guard." 

"Which, I presume then, that the Miss Charltons 
are," observed Eleanor, ia a tone of amusement. 

" They are very quick — very agreeable. I should 
not exactly choose to see you like them ; but they 
will be great acquisitions. When I say them, how- 
ever, I really only mean Adelaide. The other is 
clever enough — -a very phcenix in learning and ac- 
complishmeats ; but she is anything but agreeable, if 
you happen to take her in the wrong mood." 

" She is an invalid, I believe," said Eleanor. 

" Yes, she thinks herself so, and she looks hide- 
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oiisly ugly ; people say, from ill health. It was tlie 
fashion ahrond, to admire her forebead and eyes, and 
call thera intellectual ; but I never could get over the 
complexion," 

" I don't see that she is likely to he much of an 
acquisition," continued Eleanor. 

" Yes ; in her way, she will be ; she plays marvel- 
ioiisly, and sings ! I never heard any amateur voice 
in the least equal to hers. Upon the whole, I am 
immensely glad they are here." 

" I must ask you to go, now," said Eleanor, gravely. 
" Susan must come to her lessons ; don't you hear 
her in the passage?" 

" Run away, child, we are not ready for you yet," 
exclaimed Charles, rising from his chair with some 
effort ; and going to the door, in spite of his sister's 
evident annoyance, he sent Susan on another mes- 
sage, and then returning said, "These four months! 
— they will be a great trial." 

"I should not find them so, if I were in your 
place," observed Eleanor, whilst the colour mounted 
to her cheeks. " I should be glad to he with yon 
anywhere, especially at home." 

" Charles seemed a little surprised at her manner. 
" I don't understand," he replied. " Of course, I am 
glad to be with you ; but just think for a minute ;" 
and his voice became quite energetic ; " I have passed 
through the university, and made rather a noise 
there; since then I have been travelling for two 
years, seeing most enchanting places, enjoying first- 
rate society — and now I am told that I am to sit 
dowD for life — it is the life which frightens me ! — in 
an old country parsonage, with not a single person to 
speak to beyond my own family, and the chance 
visitors at Rutherford Castle. Doubtless, there are 
persons for whom such prospects might do very well j 
good, quiet, humdrum men, who, exactly the reverse 
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of Charles the Second, may be warranted never to do 
a foohsh thing, and never say a wise one ;— but I 
am not one of them. If my rather wishes me to do 
anything he must give me a sphere : he ought to do 
so ; for I have never caused him any trouble. I have 
never been wild, or extravagant ; and yet he looks 
as grave as if I was a complete scapegrace." 

"Tbe notion of your ordination makes him do 
that," said Eleanor. 

"And whose fault is the ordination?" exclaimed 
Mr. Wentworth, " He has dinned into my cars, 
ever since I was a baby in arms, that I was to be a 
clergyman, and what possible right has he to find 
fault with me now because I intend to be one ? " 

"Papa looks at the profession more seriously than 
you do," observed Eleanor. 

" Serious ; it is serious enough, no one doubts that ; 
but all the more reason why I should have ahttle life 
and enjoyment beforehand." 

"Papa thinks that is not the right sort of prepa- 
ration," said Eleanor, io a tone of mild suggestion, 
rather than of reproof. 

"I don't mean it as preparation — and yet call 
it so, if you will. When I am ordainad, things will 
be different. I shall be a clergyman ; and I shall 
conduct myself like one. My father cannot suppose 
I moan to disgrace myself by being a vulgar, fox- 
hnnting, drinking, negligent, country parson." 

" The race is happily becoming extinct," said Elea- 
nor ; " but my father will not be satisfied with your 
merely escaping disgrace." 

" He wishes to see me honoured ; and he shall do 
so. Once let me have the opportunity ; place me in 
London ; give me, as I said before, a sphere ; and, 
before he dies, he shall see me a liishop." 

Eleanor shook her head, and said more coura- 
geously " That is not the tone to please papa, Charles. 
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He does not understand it. He does not know what 
it is to wish to be a hishop." 

" Neither do I wisli it, Eleanor ; if I could be anj' 
thing else. But I am all but shut out from every 
other profession. I am not educatfid, and not in- 
clined for the army ; I am not at all fitted for a 
physician ; and utterly without interest at the bar— 
if I eould bring myself to submit to the drudgery 
of studying for it, I know I must take orders ; 
and all I ask is, that my father should try to place 
me where my talents — -for you know, Eleanor, it is 
impossible to deny that I have some talents," and 
Mr. Wentworth laughed faintly, and settling his 
cravat, glanced at himself in the looking-glass— 
"should have scope." 

Eleanor's reply showed an evident wish to put an 
end to a disagreeable subject. She was quite sure, 
she said, that her father would do everything in 
his power to promote her brother's views, fay-and- 
hy ; but that she could not herself see what steps 
were to be taken at once. 

" One, very simple," exclmmed Charles, eagerly. 
" Let him consent that I should have a curacy in 
London ; or, at least, that I should try for one ; in- 
stead of insisting upon my drudging on a weary 
existence here, with nothing to rouse energy." 

" You had better resign yourself, my dear Charles,' ' 
and Eleanor tried to laugh. " When papa once has 
made a decision, he is very resolute." 

" And he will find that his son can be resolute 
too," excldmed Mr. Wentworth. " I have made up 
my mind what I will do, I will be off — off to Aus- 
tralia ; no power on earth shall stop me, if I am 
thwarted." 

"You, in Australia I a settler!" andEleanor laughed: 
no, papa feels he is perfectly safe there. But, mj 
dear Charles ■ there is a much surer way of bringing 
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him round to look at things in your own way. Stay 
here quietly, and do as he wishes ; study, and visit 
the poor people, and then he will be satisfied ; and 
■will see himself, by degrees, that you are not likely 
to gain any harm, by idtimately settling in London. 
You must owQ," she added, with some hesitation, 
" that papa's anxiety is natural enough, considering 
the way yon talk," 

*' But I don't talk so to him," exclaimed Mr. Went- 
worth. " Neither he nor my mother know half I 
really feel," 

" Poor mamma ! " said Eleanor, speaking seriously, 
yet not without some satisfaction at her brothers 
implied confidence in herself; "with her high views, 
her very exalted notions of a clergyman's office, I 
certainly should not hke her to hear you rattle on in 
this random way. I don't approve of it, you know, 
myself; only I am sure you don't mean it." 

" 1 do mean it, though," esclaimed Charles, petu- 
lantly ; " and what is more, I am convinced that there 
are not half a dozen men in England who would not 
say precisely the same. Of course, I shall do my 
duty ; but it must be in the right place— not here." 

" Not even with Lady Charlton and her family, at 
the castle ? " said Eleanor, pointedly. 

"Oh! nonsense, they would make a difference; 
but it would only be for a time ; they can't stay." 

" Blanche expects them for a very long visit," 
replied Eleanor. 

" Lord Rutherford and Adelaide Charlton ! " said 
Charles, musingly. " A. very incongruous mixture. 
Adelaide's high spirits will never stand the castle 
proprieties." 

"Oharies, dear; promise me one thing, please," said 
Eleanor, laying her hand upon his arm. "Don't 
speak of Miss Charlton in that way before i 
it is just the sort of thing to annoy her." 
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Mr. Wentworth laughed. " My dear Eleatior, you 
really are more ehildish thnn I imagined ; but any- 
thing you like : only, when you know Adelaide, you 
will see that it is impossible to call her anything else. 
And, remember, if I am to stay here and be well 
behaved, I must have fall leare to go to the castle 
as often as I choose." 

" Leave from me as much as you ivish," replied 
Eleanor; "if you wdl oniy be cautious. I could 
not bear you to ves inanima, and she is rather sus- 
picious of you already," 

Mr. Wentworth put on an air of mock gravity ; 
and folding hia hands, and casting his eyes to the 
ground, promised to be at, demuie as Susan, if only 
his sister would help to proiide him with amusement. 
"And suggest to my father that I shall not be fitted 
for his curate," were his last words, as he went out 
of the room, leaving Eleanor in a state of mind by 
HO means to be envied. 

He was scarcely gone, when Mrs. "Wentworth came 
through the garden to the school-room window. She 
held a note in her hand, which she put into Eleanor's 
silently, and then stood by apparently engaged in 
twisting the straggling tendrils of the clematis which 
darkened the apartment. Eleanor returned the note 
with thanks; her colour was heightened, and her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure. "Shall I write an 
answer, mamma ; or will you f " 

Mrs. Wentworth paused for a moment before she 
said, in a tone of annoyance, " I was afraid it would 
be so. I was sure you would be vexed, my love." 

"Vesed! dear mamma." 

"Yes. It is nothing very grievous ; but your father 
and I think it best to decline. He wished me not 
to show you the invitation ; but I couid not agree. 
I have too much confidence in your good sense, and 
your love for me." 
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"Oh, mamma! the first day! and an express in- 
vitation to us all ; and Blanche so extremely urgent I" 

" The very reason, my love, why it may bo more 
desirable to decline." Eleanor bit her lip, and made 

" Yott will understand some of our ohjectioas," con- 
tinned Mrs. Wentworth. " As an acquamtance begins, 
so it may he supposed to continue. We do not 
wish to be dining at the castie perpetually, now." 

"Because of Lady Chariton and her party, I 
suppose," replied Eleanor, trying to be good hu- 
moured. " But, dear mamma, she is a very charm- 

"I don't know what she is," wasMrs.Wentworth's 
reply, spoken more quickly than was her wont : 
" only you will be coatented at home, my child." 

" Contented with you, mamma t oh ! yes, always ; 
hut"-— 

" But you must try and think as I think ; try, and 
not dream of the castle by night and by day." Eleanor 
smiled, though without cheerfulness. " Consider 
what it would be to me," continued Mrs. Wentworth, 
" to see yon restless and excited ; or to find you long- 
ing for different society, and know that you were 
neglecting your own simple duties." 

" 1 should neyer neglect my duties by being with 
Blanche," eselaimed Eleanor eagerly ; " she would 
always keep me right." 

"My love, indeed you are mistaken. Lady Blanche 
is a very sweet ^rl, most amiable and winning ; but, 
when you are together, her spirit cannot be the ruling 

Eleanor's head was raised proudly, as she replied, 
"It should he, if I were Blanche. Eauk, wealth, beauty, 
talent ! Mamma, Blanche ought to rule a kingdom." 

" Let her learn to rule the kingdom of her own 
heart," replied Mrs. Wentworth ; " that will be the 
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most needful lessoa. Poor child ! hers is a position 
of great temptation." 

"Mamma," said Eleanor thoughtfully, "you might 
help her." 

Mrs.Wentwortli paused. "I might possibly, if cir- 
cumstances were different ; if the opportunity should 
occur i but your aifection, I thialt, a, little deceives 
you, Eleanor. Lady Blanche is not likely to give me 
the opportunity ; she is too gentle and yielding to 
profit by the sort of help I should give. She would 
require something less severe. Mrs. Howard is 
more likely to be of use to her than I am." 

"Mrs. Howard is so far off," replied Eleanor. 

"Yes; but they can write. Though, of course, my 
love," continued Mrs. Wentworth, assuming a tone of 
greater nuconstraint, " I do not mean that I wo«ld 
not do everything for her that I possibly could ; only 
there are some dispositions so easily moulded that 
they take impressions from everything; and, if it 
should be so with Lady Blanche, you will find that 
the daily life at the castle with her relations wiU 
really form her character. And, besides," and Mrs. 
Wentworth's voice sank, as it sometimes did, into 3 
tone so low that it scarcely seemed intended for con- 
versation, " there are different atmospheres, different 
circles — the castle and the rectory — no, never again." 

Eleanor made no comment upon this speech ; yet the 
thought crossed her mind, with wonder, why, if the 
circles were so different, and the aimospheres so un- 
congenial, she should have been allowed to grow up 
from childhood in unrestrained intimacy with Blanche. 

"And you will be satisfied then, my dear, not to dine 
at the castle to-day," said Mrs. Wentworth in her 
natural manner; "we have an engagement which will 
do very well as an excuse for us all. Your fatlier 
talked, this morning, of asking Mr. Moullon, of 
Enfield to stay ; as he is going to ride with hins 
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to see the workhouse ; and though we might leave 
them at bome, it will be better not." 

Eleauor sighed at the prospect of exchanging a 
cheerful evening at the castle for the society of an 
elderly gentleman, whose only interest in life seemed 
to he the faults of the poor-laws. The sigh was not 
utterly selfish ; it was as much for her brother as 
herself i and she ventured to add a petition for him : 
but Mrs. Wentworth negatived the idea instantly. 

" Charles ! oh dear ! no. He was much too great a 
stranger to go by himself ; he would be quite a burden 
to Lord Eutherford ; and, moreover " — ^but this time 
Mrs. Wentworth's thoughts were not betrayed by 
an undertone ; and Eleanor conld only conjecture 
that the "moreover" might have some reference to 
Miss Charlton. She was not forbidden, however, to 
go to the castle in the morning^ — ^that was some satjs- 
faetioa ; and she might see Blanche ; she might just 
have a ghmpse of Adelaide Charltoa ; and, without 
hesitation, she expressed her intention to her mother. 

They had not meet the preceding day, she said ; 
and Blanche would think it unkind if she were not to 

" Lady Blanche will call upon you, my dear ; if she 
is aniious about it," said Mrs. Wentworth, quietly 
and coldly. 

Eleanor changed colour. " Anxious about it, dear 
mamma ; what can you mean t " 

"Nothing, my dear; only I think you might as 
well leave the castle for to-day." 

A torrent of eager words seemed about to rush 
forth, for Eleanor's eyes flashed with anger and vexa- 
tion. Mrs. Wentworth stopped her before the first 
word was spoken. " My love, you have trusted me 
always ; do you doubt now that I would make yoa 
happy in your own way if it were right?" 
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The haughty spirit was subdued in an instant, and 
Eleanor's arm was thrown round her mother's neck. 

" Mamma, you are always right ; yet you cannot 
love Blanche as I do." 

"I loved her mother," was Mrs. Wentworth'scalm 
reply ; and, as she walked slowly away, Eleanor 
threw herself upon a chair, and burst into tears. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"HerEj Pearson! stop a minute caa'tyou? What 
in the world are j g ing w y f Id t 
growled Sir Ungh Ch It 1 Ij 1 ly t t h 
ing out his hand to I 11 b d b li wh 1 

had unfortunately b jl 1 j b y d h 

" I beg yourpardo y rry l t f t 

muttered the stout, obsequious, blai,!^ haired, black 
whiskered, and most shrewd-looking individual, whose 
character was constantly summed-up by Lady Charl- 
ton, in the emphatic description of " the hest crea- 
ture in the world." 

" The medicine, the drops I where are thev ? why 
don't you fetch them 1" continued Sir Hugh, as 
Pearson remained by bis side, pretending to adjust the 
pillows at his head, and eyeiag with great apparent 
solicitude the arrangements of the gouty stool, which 
supported his master's feet, Pearson did not say, 
that he had been on the point of departure when he 
was brought back; he placed the hand-bell more con- 
■veniently than before, gave an additional touch to the 
pillows, brought the newspaper within reach, and then, 
as he was leaving the room, remarked, that the earl 
had invited some friends to dinner, so he had been 
told by Mr, Hilyard, the butler. 

"People to dinner, did you say? Here, Pearson, 
where are you going ? why, in the name of wonder, 
don't you speak out ?" 

"Dr.Wentworth's family from the rectory are com- 
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iog, SO Mr. Hilyard informed me. Sir Hugh ; but, 
perhaps, yoii would wish me to inquire. Wien you 
have taken the medicine, if I might be allowed, I 
would ask." Pearson returned almost in an instant. 
The drops were properly measured and administered, 
and Sir Hugh's nest order was, not to fidget about 
rhe room like a moase, but to go and hear who was 
coming ; an order fully expected by the ingenious 
Pearson, who immediately departed to gossip, for at 
least a quarter of an hour, in the housekeeper's 
room. 

He was gone, hut Sir Hugh murmured still, 
" Wentwortha ! who were the Wentworths ? People 
he had never heard of! Wentworth!" He stopped 
and rubbed his chin, and thought, and muttered 
again, "Wentworth I yes, he did know the name, he 
remembered jt. That intolerable fool, Pearson, where 
was he gone? he knew every one. Heaps of "Went- 
worths there were everywhere — England — France — - 
Italy." He seized the hand-bell, hut, without ring- 
ing it, called for Pearson at the highest pitch of his 

The call was answered by Lady Charlton. " My 
dear. Sir Hugh, such a noise I it quite frightens 

"Weill madam, and I intended it should. Here 
am 1 — Pearson gone — you away — left by my daugh- 
ters — it is too bad." 

" Oh ! but my dear Sir Hugh, you must not be 
exacting. Poor children! they are only having a little 
music with Blanche." 

" No ; not with me," said a very sweet voice ; and 
Blanche, who had just entered the room, came up to 
Sir Hugh's chair. " Yon know. Aunt Charlton, you 
promised I should be of use. Can I do anything for 
Sir Hugh ? Might I not sit a little while with 
him 7" 
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" Oh \ my dear BlaacVie, this is too good of you," 
and Sir Hugh grew calm directly. " Really you 
must excuse me — a gouty man. must make a great 
many apologies ; hut that fool— my man, I mean, — a 
very good servant— a capital servant, Pearson— hut 
forgetful. Lady Charltoa, pray place a chair ; it dis- 
tresses me quite." Blanche brought a chair for her- 
self, and placed it hy Sir Hugh ; her work-basket 
was ia her hand, and again she hoped that she was 
not intruding. 

Lady Charlton smiled, and said, " Sir Hugh would 
beonly too happy; and, for herself, she had letters to 
write, very important ones ; but Blanche must not fa- 
tigue herself. Yon can read, if you like it, my love, 
for a little while. Sir Hugh is a great reader, and a 
writer too sometimes, only I :';all be in disgrace if I 
mention it." She looked meai:'L^gly at Sit Hugh. 

" My dear Lady Charlton — Frances — you are really 
too bad. Blanche will be shocked ; it is nothing ; 
nothing at all, I assure you. Just a pamphlet, nothing 
at all to speak of. There is one — Frances, my dear — 
on the side table ; I think you will find one. Hut, never 
mind ;" seeing that Lady Cliarlton cast an unsearching, 
and unseeing eye round the room. " Never mind, 
Pearson will find it. I can ring." 

*' Pearson is going to dinner," replied Lady Charl- 
ton, rather quickly, " but Blanche, I dare say, will 
read to you. Let me see, that book on geology I 
think it was you began. My dear Blanche, I really 
am ashamed of myself for allowing you to have such 
a tMk. I dare say, if the truth were told, you 
know no more of the 'ologies' than I do; but you 
will learn something— names, at least. I quite mar. 
vel at myself for not being wiser, considering Sir 
Hugh's tastes, We had not very much science in 
Italy ; and a great drawback it was for him. Good- 
k2 
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b'ye, my love. Maude and Ady will be lii despair 
when they hear you are not coming back." 

" As much in despair as I shall be in delight," 
said Sir Hugh, twisting his sallow and worn features 
into what he believed to be an irresistible smile. 

"But I shall have mercy upon yoii, Blanche," 
said Lady Charlton, returning to look into the room 
again. " Remember we are to have a riding party 
this afternoon; and your friends, the Weiitivorths, I 
hear, are to dine with us." 

Lady Charlton was gone before she heard, or at 
least, before she appeared to hear Sir Hugh's im- 
patient exclamation of " Wentworth ! that was the 
very thing I that fool Pearson! why did he not come 
back? Who are the "Wentworths f" 

" Friends of ours at the rectory," said Blanche ; 
and her voice acted with a magical effect upon the 



nor Wentworth and I were educated together," con- 
tinued Blanche. " She is my very great friend." 

" Ah, yes, very true — very nice ; no doubt she is 
charming. But I thought — you must excuse a little 
impatience, my dear — the gout is trying, especially 
trjing,— for a man of active habits, in the prime of life. 
I spoke rather eagerly, just now ; but 1 thought I 
remembered the name of Wentworth abroad." 

"It might have been Dr. Wentworth's son; he 
has been traTelling," said Bianche. 

Sir Hugh put hia finger to his lip, and presently, 
with a sudden start of recollection, exclaimed : — 

" Yes, I have it. I remember. Pearson knows ;~ 
idioti" and the voice sank again into an angry growl, 
" what a time he is at dinner 1" 

Before Blanche could answer, a furious peal sum- 
moned Pearson from his repast. Blanche conld 
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scarcely help smiling at the iasimiating tone of the 
servant, when compared with the gesticulation of the 
master. Sir Hugh burst forth without preparation, 
requiring Pearson to recollect all he had ever heard 
or known of any one of the name of Wentworth ; and 
Pearson, ■with the utmost composure, began a qniet 
and rather interesting accoimt of Sir Hugh's first ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Wentworth ; how they had met 
in Italy, and he believed Sir Hugh had told hiir. 
that Lady Charlton had been acquainted with his 
family ; and, — no doubt. Sir Hugh would recollect 
hira perfectly — a tail gentieman, very handsome ; he 
used to sing with Miss Adelsdde j and, as Pearson 
glanced doubtingly at Sir Hugh, and saw a pleased 
smile on his face, he Tcntured to add, " People had 
remarked— at least he had heard it said— how well 
Mr. Wentworth and Miss Adelaide danced," 

" Tes, yes, I know, "You may go now ; vou won't 
he wanted yet. Lady Blanche will do me the honour 
of sitting with me. Go; can't you?" and Pearson 
hastened to escape Sir Hugh's lightning glance. 
" Such gossips these people are, my dear," continued 
Sir Hugh in his mUdest voice. " Such intolerable 
gossips! One would think I was an old man with 
no memory ; telling me all those facts ! Of course, 
I recollect ! Mr. Wentworth was a handsome young 
man, certainly; he danced attendance upon Adelaide. 
Lady Charlton grew tn^htcned , but it was ail non- 
sense ; Adehide is a great deal too sensibk— a 
shrewd girl vou will tiiid out— not equal to Maude 
Maude is a genms— piai s, "iings, draws — there was 
a copy of hers of a Guido as good as the onginal 
I should not have Xnown the difference , and I am a 
very good judge as good as the earl, I flatter m; self , 
and he has the reputation of being a first-rate con- 
noisseur. Had, that is, some years ago ;— years you 
can't remember, my dear Blanche, for a very good 
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reason— there was no Lady BkncLe tben ; no such 
bright star in the dark firmament ;" and he bowed 
with the most studied politeness ; " except, if there 
must be an esception, — you will not quarrel with 
mine — the countess, yonr mother. A cbarraing wo- 
man—a very charming woman." Sir Hugh paused 
to take breath ; he saw that Blanche had laid down 
her work at his last words, and was listening eagerly 
for the rest. "Poor thing 1 Ah! years gone by! 
poor thing ! Yes, I remember perfectly. Mrs. 
Wentworth was here a good deal in those days ; she 
must have been this young man's mother." 

" Mrs. Wentworth was a great friend of dear 
mamma's," said Blanche, speaking with an efTort'; 
yet determined, if possible, to keep him for a few 
minutes to the point, 

" Yes, my dear — yes, I remember. Mrs. "Wcnt- 
worth and the countess, poor thing!" and the sigh 
which accompanied the words evidently came from 
the heart. Blanche's fingers moved quickly at her 
work ; but it was from nervousness, not industry. 
Was the sigh for her mother's death or for her life? 
"Poor thing I" again began Sir Hugh. " Your fa- 
ther is altered, my dear ; a great blow that was — sud- 
den to him. She was a lovely creature I I had a ^ 
great regard for her." 

"It must have been so sad for papa, being away 
when she was ill," observed Blanche. 

" Yes, I suppose so ; one can't tell. One can 
never say ! it was a very lonely life. But people were 
mistaken. A proud man. Lord Rutherford ; — very 
natural pride, my dear ; don't think I fin3 fault with 
it. A very proud man t Nobody knows him 
thoroughly that has not lived with him for years. 
Lady Charlton and I, of course, are intimately ac- 
quainted with his character ; but other people talked 
great nonsense. However, I always understood him. 
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"We had tastes in common. He was deioted to 
geology. I gave hire jntrodnctions when he went 
abroad, and they were of great use to hire I wanted 
him to take notes, and write I told him I would 
assist. If he would ha\e given the facts, I would 
have dressed them — adopted them and clothed them ; 
they should have heeu my 'cnfans trouv^s;'" and 
Sir Hugh laughed so long and heartily at his own wit, 
that he did not perceive how little his companion 
Bympathised with bis mirth. 

" That is the luuch eon-bell, I think," said Blanche, 
rising, and collecting her work. 

" Luncheon ! so late is it ? But time passes so 
rapidly ' With thee conversing'— you know the rest." 

"I am afraid it is easier to forget times and 
seasons than luncheon," said Blanche ; " but I can- 
not leave you alone. May I ring for Pearson ?" 

" Ah ! thoughtful as you are ! it is quite reversing 
the natural order. A sad enemy is the govt ; very 
sad, indeed, to an active man in the prime of life ; — a 
sad enerey I" 

Sir Hugh shook his head long and dolefully, but 
would not allow Blanche to do anything for him. " It 
would distress him too much," he said ; "it was un- 
natural, improper— her society, that was all he re- 
quired— he had been so flattered, so honoured ;" and, 
with the words still ringing in her cars, Blanche at 
last contrived to escape to the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 



" And so the Wentworths will not come, Blanche," 
said Lord Eutherford, as his daughter seated herself 
at the luncheon-table. " Dr, Wentworth has a prior 
engagement." 

"Not come! How very disappoiating ! May I 
see the note?" 

It was from Mrs. Wentworth, polite and chilling. 
Blanche said nothing, but looked very vexed. 

" I grieve for the failure of my first attempts for 
society, Adelaide," said the ear!, addressing his 
niece. " Only, remember, it really is not my fault." 

Blanche took up the note again to examine it. " A 
prior engagement is so odd. Eleanor must have 
known that I should want her ; and they are not 
going out I am nearly sure, unless it may be Mi'. 
Wentworth. He returned yesterday, I believe." 

Adelaide Charlton looked up eagerly ; but her 
mother's eye was fixed upon her, and the eagerness 
vented itself in a quick demand for some bread. 

" That must be our Mr. Wentworth," said Maude, 
speaking in a deep, but peculiarly mellow voice, 
which was yet disagreeably abrupt. " He said he 
came from Rutherford." 

" I thought he was living away," observed Lady 
Charlton. 

Her tone struck Blanche directly : it was new to 
her : there was more gravity and sternaess in it than 
she was prepared for. 

"Young Wentworth is a handsome man," said 
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the earl, carelessly ; " but he is too much of a cox- 
comb to be a gentleman." 

" Those travelled young men very often are," ob- 
scrred Lady Charlton. " It is ' We and the world ' 
with them ; and really, at last, one is disgusted in 
spite of oneself." 

"But Mr, Wentworth must be superior to that 
class, I think," said Blanche ; " his sister is so fond 

" And you swear by his sister then ?" asked Maude, 
sharply. 

Blanche was rather startled, and did not know 
ivhat to reply. 

" Maude, my dear ; you really must he carefiil in 
your expressions. Lord Rutherford will think you a 
complete Goth," said Lady Charlton. 

" Give me a better word," answered Maude, " and 
I will use it." 

"Maude's favourite theory," said Lady Charlton, 
addressiog the earl. " I must tell you of it, to pre- 
pare you for anything strange you may hear. She 
says — what is it, my dear Maude ? Exphun your 
own notiona ; you will do it much better than I shall." 

Lord Rutherford assumed a listening attitude ; but 
it was clear that he was perfectly indifferent, and 
Maude raised her piercing grey eyes to his face, and 

" My notions are, that I should like a piece of 
cake J if my unde will be good enough to cut it." 

Lord Rutherford complied with the request, and 
did not trouble himself to ask for any further expla- 
nation of Maude's notions. Blanche was still silent, 
pondering upon Eleanor "Wentworth's refusal, and a 
sudden check seemed to have been put to Adelaide's 
usual vivacity. The party was becoming dull ; and 
Lady Charlton, who dreaded dulness as an enemy, 
endeavoured to infuse a little spirit into it by iit- 
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for Eleanor "Wentwortli 1 h d h p d Id !j 

formed one of a ridin p ty th th tit 

with Adelaide and her It M d h und to 1 
Tery seldom rode. 

" No, never ; except by y If w M d 
gracious answer. 

"Papa talked of tit g v ■"id J t f 
drive," continued Bla 1 tl 1 gl t f 

straint, caused insens bly by h m 

" and Sir Hugh" — 

" Ob ! never mind S H gb my I 1 m d 

Lady Charlton. " P 11 t k f 1 

He will not be b a co bt t m f th t 

week. But he is quit h[[y d tit 
self about bim : he w t tb pt h w 

book on geology. Agtbl gt hdli 

more gravely, "that h ca PJ b If h 

devoted to science." 

"Blanche," said the 1 g dd ly y 

come with me and look, t tb brt b tb y b b 
planting this morning on the bant ? 'We will prepare 
for the driving and riding afterwards, if your aunt and 
your cousins will arrange together what they wish 

He threw open the window, and walked out upon 
the terrace. Blanche followed bim with a sensation 
of freedom and pleasure. The earl drew her arm 
within his : he did not take her to see the shrubs ; 
but, when they reached the end of the terrace, he 
turned again, and contiaued to walk without speak- 
ing ; though once be passed bis band caressingly 
over hers, and looked in her face and smiled : and 
Blanche had learnt to value such a look. Lord 
Kutherford's laugh was for the world ; bis smiles 
were almost exclusively for her. He stopped at 
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length and drew a long breath, and in a light tone 
exclaimed, "Well, Blanche! we are alone again: 

Blanche hesitated. "I have not made up my 
mind, papa :— it is such a very early day. I like 

" Like them, — yes, I suppose you do. But it is 
not duty, is it ? I never wish you to like any one 
from duty." 

Blancfae laugLed faintly ; she had already learnt 
that duty was not in her father's catalogue o£ allow- 
able motives. " No ; I suppose it is not from duty ; 
hut feelings are such mixed things, it is hard to 
analyze them. I am not sure that I shall love 
them," she added, more boldly ; " except, that is, 
my aunt." 

" Lady Charlton is a very sensible woman," said 
the earl. " I never knew her do but one foolish 
thing in her life. That scatter-brained piece of pom- 
posity, Sir Hugh! how could she marry him?" 

" Tes ! it is strange, very strange," said Blanche, 
thoughtfully ; " she is so superior, — she could uever 
have loved him." 

"Blanche, my child, you must learn to put aside 
your romance," said the earl gently, but seriously. 
" There are more marriages in the world without 
love than you, in your simplicity, can imagine. I do 
not wonder at Lady Charlton' s marrying without love 
— no one who has had any experience of life could 
do so — but it is marvellous that, when she was re- 
solved upon a sacrifice, she should have devoted her- 
self for nothing, — absolutely nothing," he added, 
•Bgrilr. 

"Yet she must have loved him, too, I suppose," 
said Blanche, musingly. " If there was nothing else, 
it must have been love ; I should not like to think 
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"Not like it!" aaid the earl. "Why, what could 
it signify to you?" 

" Because," replied Blanche, and the colour deep- 
ened on her cheek, and she spoke hurriedly — " be- 
cause it seems a false thing to do to marry without 
it ; it is an untruth ; it cannot really bring a bless- 
ing : at least, I think not, — it seems so to me," she 
added, timidly, as if ashamed of her own eagerness. 

The earl paused ; his voice was altered when he 
spoke again; it was low and tremulous. "And 
you believe that love must bring a blessing ; that it 
must be happiness?" he said. 

" Yes, real, true, holy love," replied Blanche : 
" surely it must he so." 

" It may be, — one cannot tell," answered the earl ; 
and then, in an under tone, he added, " Yet it is a 
dream, — an unreality." 

"That is not what people generally think it; is 
it ?" said Blanche, quickly, for she was struck by 
the peculiarity of his manner. 

"They calL it happiness," said the earl; "but 
they do not know their own meaning. Happiness !" 
he repeated, bitterly ; " no, happiness is for the cold 
and calculating ; for those who can trust themselves, 
who j^now theu" own weakness, and can foresee the 
consequences of their own actions. Love is impulse, 
feeling, excitement." 

" But there ia something in it besides, calmer and 
deeper," replied Blanche ; "or it could never last: 
and marriage would be miserable, most miserable," 
she added, earnestly, 

IjOrd Rutherford stopped suddenly in his walk. 
"Did you ever hear of a miserable marriage, 
Blanche ?" be said, quickly. 

" In book*;, people have said it ; — there are such 
things," repHed Blanche, almost frightened by his 
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He laughed sarcastically. " Yes, in another 
sphere,— in the world, the dreamy world t not in the 
real Utopia of St, Ebbe's." He was going to turn 
again on the terrace ; but, checking himself, added, 
in his usual tone, " This is hut idle talking. Go to 
your aunt, Blanche, and. settle what you will. I will 
ride with you, if you wish it." He did not wait for 
question or reply, bot strode down the walk which 
led to the river's bank, and was soon lost to sight 
amongst the thick trees, 

" You are not going out with Adelaide, merely to 
please her, my Iotc V' said Lady Charlton, as Blanche, 
about half an hour afterwards, came into the room 
dressed in her riding-habit, and looking rather grave. 

Blanche brightened in an instant, and said that 
riding was her favourite exercise ; but her aunt did 
not seem satisfied. 

" We shall not stay with you, my dear, if you 
allow us to interrupt your usual habits. You are 
very busy, I am sure. No one could have been 
educated by Mrs. Howard without being so." 

"Mrs. Howard is so good with her business," 
exclaimed Blanche ; " she is so really useful : what 
I have to do is yery little. I am sure, if she could 
be here, she would put me in the way of doing a 
great deal more." 

" But she is coming to you, is she not ?" inquired 
liady Charlton. " I am sure I heard your father 
say something about it." 

" She was to have come ; but she has been obliged 
to delay ; one of her nieces is ill," said Blanche. 
" I am longing for her, to help me in every thing ; 
to make me methodical and energetic, and like her- 
self, if she could," she added, laughing. 

Lady Charlton began the first words of a compli- 
ment, but stopped. " I won't say what I was going 
to say, my dear ^ I don't think it would be in jout 
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way, though it would be true ; and I will not offer 
to take Mrs, Howard's place,- — that would he out of 
the question ; but you mwst let me know if I cau 
ever be of any use to you. I dare say you go 
about aicongst the poor people. Your dear mother 
always did," she aaid, with a change of tone which 
made Blanche's heart thrill, though she could not 
trust herself at that moment to answer the allusion. 

" I go sometimes," was all she replied. 

Lady Charlton drew near and kissed her tenderly. 
" You shall let me go with you ; I shall like it. It 
will seem that the old times are come back — quite — 
when 1 look at you," she addedj gazing in Blanche's 
face with a sad smile. 

Blanche returned the kiss, and, unfastening a 
brooch which she always wore, showed a miniature, 
exqu s t ly pal t d W II y t 1! m It Ik 
she s d I ha b n afra d t a k papa 

LadyChalt n t ok h 1 h n h lanl anl 
tuni d t tl lit SI wa 1 k g at t att 
tirelj a d Bl n h 1 g h was wait 

with gatt tfh p n LlBth 
ford m t th w n ! Bl n h by a k d t 

stinct, took the brooch hastily from her aunt ; but 
not before the earl had remarked it. 

"A new trinket, Blanche?" he exclaimed, cheer- 
fully. " Let me see." 

Blanche's hand shook, and the brooch fell to tlie 
ground. The earl stooped to pick it up. There 
was a silence of some moments. 

Lady Charlton said, " It is very like," and held 
out her hand for it. 

"The carriage is waiting," was all Lord Ruther- 
ford's reply. 

He walked away, and Lady Charlton, as she re- 
turned the brooch to Blanche, said, " You shall 
talk to me, my love : it is not a subject for him." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

The first determination ivhich. Blanche formed the 
nest day was that she would go to the parsonage 
early. The disappointmeat of the preceding after 
noon had ve^ed her considerably, and she wis rt; 
solved not to run the nsk of another refusal bhe 
would go herself and make the request, and then 
it could not, she hoped, be denied 

The subject was Hientioned casually at breakfist 
Blanche besan to feel herself sufficientlv at home 
with hei aunt and i-ousins to leave them to them 
selves, and said she should go to the rectory the first 
thing, and engage Eleanor for the day ; and we 
will walk, if you Mke it, in the afternoon," she 
added, addressing Lady Charlton. " I must go into 
the village." 

"Must! my love," exclaimed the earl quickly, 
" Who says must to you ?" 

" I say it to myself," replied Blanche, smiling : 
"it is not an imperative must; only my aunt said 
she would like to go with me sometimes ; and " 

" Tes, my dear, certainly," interposed Lady Charl- 
ton ; "of ail things I shall like to accompany you ; 
but to-day, I rather think, I have an engagement. A 
great friend of mine, Mrs. Cuthhert Grey, is staying 
in this neighbourhood, and I promised to go and see 
her when I came here. She is on a visit to the 
Donningtons. I think I had better take advantage 
of the fair weather. Ady, what do you say?" 

Adelaide answered carelessly that, if it must he, 
she supposedithad better be; but that Maudewould 
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do just as well as herself. " I shall go with Blanche 
this morning, if I may," she continued. "Blanche, 
you will take me to the rectory ; I delight in walking 
the first thing after breakfast." 

" Immensely intimate," said Maude, in her cold 
sepulchral tone ; " the civility mast he for Mr. 
"Wentworth : you don't know any one else." 

"You will stay at home, Ady," interrupted Lady 
Charlton, glancing quickly at the earl , but he was 
now engrossed m the newspaper, and knew nothing 
that was passing 

Blanche was puzzled for an instant, but took the 
matter simply, and assured them that ceremony with 
the Wentworths would he quite unneLessary. Thty 
met every day. If Adelaide hked to go, she might 
do so easily 

" She wdl stay at home, my dear," repeated Lady 
Charlton, decidedly , and of course the question was 
supposed to be settled. 

But Blanche stood at the green gate of the rectory, 
and was trying to open it, when she heard some one 
behind her say, laughingly, " Where there is a will 
there is a way, Blanche. Did you never hear that 
before? An exceedingly romantic spot this for a 
parsonage, I must say." 

Blanche was silent from surprise. 

" I can open the gate, I dare say," contmued Ade- 
laide i "or — look, there is Mr. Wentworth." 

Blanche was excessively annoyed, and answered 
coolly, that she would not trouble Mr, Wentworth ; 
she should leave a message for Eleanor, and go back. 

"When you have come on purpose to see her? I 
am sure you will not do anything of the kind : you 

couid cot he so capricious. Mr. Wentworth " 

and as the gentleman drew near, Adelaide held out 
her hand with the ease of an old acquaintance. " How 
very strange I Where did you drop from ?" 
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Mr. Wentworth reciprocated tlie surprise, expressed 
a due amount of pleasure, and threw open the gate. 

Adelaide WMted for her cousin to go forward ; but 
Blanche paused resolutely. "Thank you," she said, 
addressing Mr, Wentworth, " but I am afraid I must 
return now. Since we have met you, perhaps you 
■will do me the favour to deliver a message to Eleanor. 
I waat her very much to spend the day with me, 
and to come as early as possible. Mrs. Wentworth 
is quite well, I hope?" 

" Quite, thank you ; but surely, — indeed. Lady 
Blanche, you must not go back without seeing my 
mother ; she will be yexed if you don't ; you have 
given yourself so much trouble." 

" Only a pleasant walk," repHed Blanche. " Pray 
say to Mrs. Wentworth how sorry we were she could 
not dine vrith us yesterday. Good morning." She 
bowed, and turned away ; but Adelaide was already 
within the gate. Such a bewitching rose she had 
Seen ! — amongst the briers, — nearly hidden it was,— 
Mr. Wentworth must give it her. 

Mr. Wentworth plunged into the thicket, and 
Adelaide still advanced. Blanche could not let her 
go on alone, for the nest moment she would be in 
front of the house : and so she was ; and not only 
before the house, but before the whole family party, 
who were talking together on the lawn. Blanche had 
nothing to do but to go up to them, and introduce 
her cousin and apologize; though the apology was a 
difficalty, for her gentle spirit was very considerably 
roused. 

Setting aside the neglect of Lady Charlton's 
wishes, Adelaide was unquestionably rude to herself, 
and Blanche had never experienced rudeness before. 
Mrs. Wentworth received the excuse for the intrusion 
politely, but without any cordiality ; and even Elea- 
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nor's warm kiss and exclamation of delight, could not 
take away tiie general awkwardness. Adelaide alone 
was quite at lier case, and admired the bouse and 
garden in a, tone of easy familiarity, not unmised with 
patronage, which made Mrs. Wentworth's civility 
freeze into a stiffness nearly amounting to haughtiness. 

The restrmnt however was at an end, when both 
Dr. aud Mrs, Wentworth were called away. Then 
Eleanor and Blanche strolled to a distance by them- 
selves ; and Adelaide, declaring that the walk had 
tired her, and therefore she would wait till they re- 
turned, threw herself upon a garden-bench, and 
began a quick, laughing conversation of reminiscences 
with Mr. Wentworth. 

"You are worried, Blanche," was Eleanor's first 
observation, when they were beyond hearing, "You 
have never looked as you do now since the days when 
we used to puzzle over Dante together." 

" I wish it was a Dante worry now," replied 
Blanche : " I could understand that ; but really to 
be angry and uncomfortable without knowing why, is 
rather trying." 

" Are things going wrong at the castle '!" inquired 
Eleanor, 

"Oh, no! not in the least, — that is, I sappose 
they are not ; but new people fret me and puzzle me. 
I don't know what they mean ; and Adelaide Charl- 
ton is .so persevering, — so wilful, I suppose Mrs. 
Howard would say ; and her manner is — I can't tell 
what to call it — but excessively disagreeable ." 

Eleanor laughed heartily, " Now, that really is 
delightful, Blanche, to find that you can be severe 
like the rest of the world." 

"It is not for myself," continued Blanche ; "really 
I should not care what she did or said with me ; we 
arc cousins, and it does not signify : but it must look 
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very strange to jour mother. By Adelaide's tone, I 
should have fancied her to have been your intimate 
friend for years." 

" Knowing Charles well, makes her at home with 
us, I suppose," replied Eleanor : " he said to me 
yesterday that he knew her in Italy. But do forget 
her oddity, Blanche, if you can, and tell me how you 
are going on altogether." 

Blanche sighed, and then laughed. " I cau't tel!, 
and I don't know anything ; I helieve I am quite 
cross this morning. The castle seems in a complete 
hustle. JVIy aunt has brought such innumerable 
servants, I bl ] w f y 

And it is s j wh h n I m 

alone, the a m ] 1 f 1 m b 1 

me. More I j I ! II d 1 

little of papa f y k w 1 

Lim, taJUing n mm w y wh h p pi 

ore present d S H h h p 

the library ha I g h b k I wan 

and Adelaid gs h f ngs to h p an 

and will no p gl h ad 1 w h 

and Maude d J 3 1 „, b 1 k f 

she was not at all happy. In fact, Eleanor, I suspect 
I am immensely selfish ; — I mean it in earnest \" 

Again Eleanor laughed, and expressed herself 
charmed to find that Blanche could descend to the 
level of humanity, and he tormented hy trifles. " Put 
out; actually put out," she exclaimed; "as I am 
whea Susan says her lessons hadly." 

Blanche was silent for a few moments. She was 
fiill of thought. "There is a way of taking things, 
I am sure," she said ; " a right way and a wrong. 
Just as when one begins to wind a skein of silk ; it 
one can find the right end, it all runs smoothly ; and 
if one begins with the wrong, it must be entangled. 
When I can understand them all better, perhaps I 
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may be able to find the right end. Just now tliere 
aeema an entanglement ; — wills and ways mixing. 
They never mixed at St. Elbe's." 

"My dear Blanche, how exceedingly amusing!" 
exclaimed Eleanor ; " hut you never vfere in a home 
beforc,^ — I forgot. You don't understand what it is 
for grown-up people to live together. Why that sort 
of mixing of wills and ways, as you call it, goes on 
perpetually here." 

" Docs it ?" said Blanche. " But how do jou ma- 
nage V 

" I go my own way, and tet other people go theirs," 
said Eleanor lightly ; " and things come round again." 
" But I don't see exactly how it can be here," ob- 
served Blanche. "Your father and mother are so 
good, and your brother — " 

"Ah!" interrupted Eleanor, "that is the point. 
Charles is delightful, exceedingly clever, and he can 
talk amusingly, and sketch, and sing duets, and rave 
about Italy ; there is no one hke him. But it does 
not quite do ; it does not suit papa and mamma : 
they think a clergyman ought to be graTer, and they 
don't know what Charles is really like ; and so they 
are vexed with him ; and he is provoked, and com- 
plains to me, and takes up my time in listening to 
him : and then Susan is idle because I don't attend 
to her, and mamma is angry with me because she 
says I neglect my duties ; and there is a history of 
my home, Blanche; so now choose between the two." 
Blanche did not attempt to choose. A shadow of the 
deeper anxiety which was for ever corroding her 
peace, crossed her mind : and the lighter evils of which 
they had both been complaining, melted into no- 
thing. Adelaide Charlton's laugh just then reached 
them. Eleanor stopped and listened. 
" She is happy/' said Blanche, gravely. 
Eleanor looked round in wonder. "That from 
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vou, Blanche ! One would suppose you envied 
lier." 

" Oh ! no, neyer ; but I suppose it is natural to 
some people not to think. However, 1 did not come 
here to moralize; we must settle what we will do to-day. 
You will come to the castle as soon as you possibly 
can; and then we will walk, if you like it, in. the after- 
noon. ]Vh^ aunt is going to pay visits, and I thought 
vou and f might go together to see poor Susanuah 
Dyer." 

Eleanor hesitated for an instant. "You are going 
to walk?" she repeated in a musing tone. 

"Yes; do you see any objection; would you rather 
not? I thought, as it was our settled day, we had 
(letter not put it off." 

" Is it our day? I had forgotten," said Eleanor. 

" Yes, on Thursdays we agreed to go ; and as my 
aunt will probably be here a long time, it seemed de- 
sirable not to give up one's usual duties, if it could be 
helped. My aunt does not wish it ; she told me so 
yesterday; and she half offered to go with me herself." 

" Lady Charlton 1" exclaimed Eleanor. 

" Yea i she is not at all what I know yon fancied 
her; she is not in the least a fine lady. I put her 
out of my catalogue of worries, for she is delightful." 

"But she will not go with us," observed Eleanor, 

" No, because of the visit; we shall have the after- 
noon to ourselves. Dear Eleanor! I shall enjoy it so 
very much." 

Eleanor could not help being pleased. The tone 
of Blanche's voice was in itself sufficiently animating 
to dispel the feeling of distrust which was continually 
lurking, though unperceived, in her mind. She 
agreed that it would be very pleasant, and very 
right i and began to discover decided reasons why it 
was necessary they should go — the chief being, that 
as they had promised it would he necessary to keep 
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the engagement, and that poor Susannah Dyer being 
blind, and helpless, and ill, had a particular claim 
upon them. 

" And now I must go back," said Blanche, when 
the point was settled, "Back to my duties. Such 
strange ones they are, Eleanor; so unfitted for me; at 
least, so unlike alt that I should have formed for 
myself." 

"To stay in the drawing-room, and play the agree- 
able, and be referred to as the lady of the house," 
said Eleanor. " I shall like to come and see how you 
behave." 

" No, you would not like it," excldmcd Blanche, 
energetically. " One never does like to see people 
out of their sphere ; mine most decidedly is not to 
rule. You must see my aunt, Eleanor; she is the 
person to be at the head of affairs; you would say at 
once, that she could decide every question brought 
before her, and could tell precisely how, and why, 
and when, everything should be done. Papa says 
she has immense tact, and I think I can see it. 
There is an indescribable something about her which 
is very charming ; her walk, the turn of her head, 
her smile — and very handsome she is too !'handsome 
for her age ; she must have been beautiful." 

" I shall be afraid of her," said Eleanor, coldly 
and proudly. 

" Oh I indeed, I don't think you will ; though one 
or two things make me think she might be alarming 
if she chose it. I doubt whether Maude or Adelaide 
get on with her ; she seems very short with them ; 
and Maude shuts herself up the moment her mother 
comes into the room. As for Adelaide, she rattles 
on always ; but there is a difference even in her." 

" And Sir Htigh," inquired Eleanor; "what is he 
like?" 

Blanche appeared uncertain how to reply, and after 
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WEutiiig some seconds, laughed and said, " I don't 
think it is fair to question me in this manner about 
my relations; you shall come and judge for yourself. 
But I must go now, I have been very rude in leaving 
Adelal 1 fm " 
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Eleanor. 

Blanche smiled though Lfully. " Yes, very ; ex- 
tremely handsome. I am glad Adelaide has some one 
to talk to that she Hkes." She walked on quickly. 
Eleanor would not make another observation, for she 
was disappoioted. They heard Mr. Wentworth aay, 
as they drew near, "The charm is not ia the place, 
but in the people." He spoke wich feeling; but 
Adelaide only laughed, and, rallied him for his 
old-fashioned sentimentahty ; and as Blanche ap- 
proached, thanked her lor having interrupted their 
tete-a-t6te, which she declared was becoming tiresome 
as they had said all they could think of. Mr. Went- 
worth tnmed from her, and addressed a few words ta 
Blanche ; but, after a short interval, Adelaide again 
dexterously engaged his attention, and kept up a 
series of bantering repartees till they reached the 
shrubbery -gate. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



Blanche returned home dissatisfied. It was pro- 
Toking to have spent half her morning without plea- 
sure or profit ; for her conversation with Eleanor had 
broi^ht her ueither. It was unconnected, desultorj-, 
and not free from petulance and irritation. Sfie 
found Lady Charlton and Maude in the momiiig- 
Toom ; one working, the other reading. Blanche 
took out her drawing materials. She was determined 
to employ herself in something which would tone 
her mind, and the drawing was one which her father 
partieularlj' wished her to copy. Lady Charlton no 
sooner ohaerred what she was doing than she left her 
worsted frame, and stood by watching her, and called 
to Maude to come and admire; but Maude only 
turned round languidly, and contriving to peep at 
the drawing without giving herself trouble said no- 
thing, and returned to her reading. Lady Charlton 
laughed at her as sadlyunconth in manner, but assured 
Blanche that it was always her way; she was such 
a first-rate connoisseur; she would admire nothing, 
except Eaphael and Guido and the old Italian mas- 
ters: and then, saying that she must inquire if Sir 
Hugh was dressed, she left the room. 

Blanche went on drawing and thinking, in a tran- 
quil undisturbed state, which was very soothing. 
She was copying a Holy Family from an engraving, 
colouring it according to her own taste ; and, as the 
first soft hue brought out the beautiful outhne of the 
group, her attention was more and more fixed upon 
it. She had no wish for conversation ; silence was 
natural to her.especiaUysinceshehad lately spentmauy 
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lioufs alone ; aiJciMaiide,Ieaningbackinhereftay-cliair, 
turned the leares of her hook so quietly that Blanche 
soon lost ail consciousness of her presence. Slie 
finished the first tint, and, laying down her brush, 
took up the print to examine it more closely. The 
espression of the different faces was wonderfiil ; pure, 
simple, almost severe, ia their high spiritual beauty. 
Blanche forgot that she was an artist j she forgot to 
criticise or admire, and, resting her head upon her 
hand, she bent oyer it wrapt in thought, 

"Are you dreaming?" was the question which 
woke her from her reverie ; spoken in Maude's deep 
voice of melody. She was standing at a little dis- 
tance with a closed book in her hand ; a smile was 
upon her lips, but it had nothing of gentleness in it. 
Blanche started as she was addressed. 

"You were dreaming," repeated Maude, "Was 
it of the colour of Joseph's robe ? " and she laughed. 

Blanche lookup her pencil and replied, "It is diffi- 
cult not to dream a little with such a beautiful sub- 
ject before one." 

" It is beautiful, is it ? " continued Maude, in the 
same careless way. She drew nearer to the table. 

Blanche moved her own drawing, and placed the 
engraving in a good light, and then was going away. 

"Don't go," said Maude, putting her hand upon 
her shoulder ; " tell me why yon like it ? " 

" Why ? " and Blanche's eye flashed with enthu- 
siasm ! "because it is unearthly, pure ; — because it 
raises one's mind to look at it ; — because," she added, 
her voice unconsciously sinking; "it brings before 
one the only reality." 

She was again going, but Maude a second time de- 
tained her. " Then you don't like it because it is a 
good drawing? " she said, abruptly. 

" In a measure I do ; but that is a different kind 
of admiration — it is an artist's, and I am no artist." 
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Maude took the engraving in her hand, nnd turned 
to the hght. "That finger is out of proportion," she 
saidj pointing to the extended hand of the Virgin. 
She Md the print on the table, and gazing from the 
window, alloweu Blanche to resume her drawing with- 
out further comment, 

Blanche began her work in a different spirit. She 
was no longer unconscious that Maude was iu the 
room, her presence oppressed her, and she could not 
succeed. Maude came behind her, and hummed a 
light French air ; and Blanche, in despair, laid down 
her penoU, and looking round, said simply, " If you 
don't mind very much — if you would not think me 
odd — I should be so glad il^ you would go away," 

Maude did not move. " Which do you like least," 
she said : " my presence, or my song ? " 

" I like neither," replied Blanche, laughing. 

"Don't you? But listen ! I will try something 
else." 

She leant against Ulanche's chair and paused for a 
second ; and then, as if a voice sounded in the far 
, the melody of a German hymn fell upon 
's ear, soft at first, and liquid in its sweetness, 
but gradually swelling and deepening, till the full 
burst of praise seemed to fill the spacious room. It 
ceased suddenly as it had begun, and there was si- 

A tear rolled down Blanche's cheek. 

Maude pretended not to notice it, but in her na- 
tural quick manner esclaimed, "You have not told 
me a word about your visit this morning. Did Ade- 
laide carry on her flirtation successfully? I knew she 
would go." 

" I should like to hear it again," said Blanche, un- 
heeding the question ; and looking up at her cousin 
with a peculiar smile — half of melancholy, and half 
of eager delight. 
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"You like music, do yoti?" said Maude. She 
seated herself at the piano, and touched a few chords, 
whilst Blanche returned to her drawing. Maude 
suffered her fingers to wander over the keys, slowly 
at the commenceraent, and as it were thoughtfully; 
hut increasing in power and force till they moved with 
a rapidity which waa electrifying. But again they 
sank into a low prelude, and the same clear flute-like 
notes, which before had seemed to Blanche as scarcely 
belonging to a human voice, were blended with them. 
The words were distinct as the music. 



La viva remembranza. 

II faturo non i>, 

Ma 8B lo fioge 

La credoltt Bperanza. 

11 presente sol e, 

Che in uD halena 

Passa del nulla in eeno. 

Dunque la vita h appnnto 

Una memoria, nna speranza, nn piinto.'' 

As the song proceeded, Blanche's pencil dropped 
from her hand. 80 surpassinsly sweet it was ; so 
thrilling in its mournful melody ; so real in its ex- 
pression ; it seemed the tnie language in which the 
vanity of human life should be told, Maude re- 
peated the last lines to herself, whilst she carelessly 
turned the leaves of a music-book which was open 
before her. 

Blanche left her seat, and stood beside her. 
" ' Una memoria, una speranza, an punto ; ' 

and that is all ! " exclaimed Maude, looking round. 

Blanche's colour deepened, and then it faded quite 
away, as she said, whilst her voice faltered ; " Oh ! 
Maude 1 Could you bear to think so ? " 
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"It is truth," answered Maude. "There needs 
no ghost come from the grave to tell us of it," And 
she sang the two last lines agwn, with an intensity 
of feeling which she did not attempt to cheek. 

Blanche stood with her eyes riveted upon her, — 
drinking in the sounds which at each repetition 
seemed more and more perfect. 

"Tell me," exclwmed Maude, with an air of tri- 
umph, as she ended, "What is it, if it is not so? 
Where is the past? In what part of the world will 
you dig till you can find it? " 

" But how can that which has heen cease to be ? " 
said Blanche, raising her ejes timidlj to her <x)usm's 

Maude paused ; and regarding her steaddy, said, 
" Are you a child, Blanche, or a noman ' ' 

" A child, I believe,' replied Blanche, laughing 
" Papa tells me so." 

" Tet you have notions , what are they ^ " The 
question was put with such an air of command, that 
Blanche, for a moment, felt herself bound to obey 
it ; but it was only for a moment, and she answered 
with reserve, that it was hard to explain them per 
haps when they had been tos^ther longer, it would 
be less difficult 

" But I hke notions , I hke theories ," persisted 
Maude , her large grey eyes lighted up with what 
might dmost have been termed a fierce eagemesi 
"I must know," she added, laying hei hand upon 
Blanche's wnst 

Blanche drew back. A very slight accent of hau- 
teur might have been perceptible in the tone in which 
she said, " Another time ; not now," 

Maude's brow was clouded ; she rose from the 
piano, threw herself into a chair, took a book from 
the table, and tossed it down with an air of contempt ; 
and, after some time, began walking about the room. 
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Blanchewasannoyedwithherself for being annoyed. 
She scarcely knew why she had been ; and she sat at 
her drawing-table, busied in discovering the state of 
her own mind, and wishing that Maude would speak 
again and give her the opportunity of making some- 
thing like an apology. 

The silence was long and awkward, and disturbed 
at length by the dull, slow, hea^y sound of 
crutches. 

" Sir Hugh is drest, I suppose," said Blanche, glad 
to find something to say. 

Maude did not reply. 

The sound grew louder, an 1 tb mplai n 
of Sir Hugh was heard, tell P a u 1 

that he was a desperate idiot 

Maude laughed sarcasticall t th Id d p 
tory intonation which follow 1 Sh t k p h 
book and disappeared throu h th w d w lit 
Blanche went to the door. 

"Ah! my dear Blanche I I th ght I ! Id 
find yon here ; my first walk I d t 

mined to pay my respects t y A d 1 htl 1 

room this ! — infinitely improved — -Wl the n e 

of wonder are you doing, Pearson ? Why don't you 
keep behind me? — Infinitely improved, my dear. 
That window I remember quite well. It was a plan 
of my own ; I saw how things ,ought to he long ago ; 
but your father— a very first-rate man is the earl ; 
don't imagine that I have not the highest apprecia- 
tion of his talents. Excuse me, will you? may 1 
be allowed to rest ?" And Sir Hugh was assisted 
iato an arm-chair ; and, to the consternation of 
Blanche, wheeled to a comfortable convenient posi- 
tion, which he evidently intended should, at least for 
the present, be a permanent one. " I was telling 
you," began Sir Hugh again ; but he was interrupted 
by an exclamation — 
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" Siv Hugh ! this really ia too had ! It is far too 
great an exertion for him, Blanche ; but he would 
come ; he was so channcd with your half-hour's cob- 
versation yesterday. It won't do though. — Pearson, 
you must help your master hack tfl the study." 

" Lady Charlton I Frances, my dear I I insist ; 
— you must not interfere. I was telling you, my 
dear Blanche—" 

Lady Charlton brolse in again. " My dear Sir 
Hugh ; — indeed, 1 must have my own way. Hark ! 
really there are visitors ; and the earl — that is his 
footstep, I am certain. I assure you. Sir Hugh, you 
make me quite anxious. It is too much, a great 
deal too much for you," she added, her tone be- 
coming gradually hut perceptibly irritable; and taking 
the crutch from Pearson's hand she put it near her 
husband. 

" Pshaw ! Lady Charlton," and with an impatient 
jerk, the crutch was thrown to the ground, to the im- 
minent peril of Pearson's toes. " My dear BJanche, 
I was telling you — " 

The sparkle of Lady Charlton's eye alone told 
what was passing in her thoughts, When the door 
immediately afterwards opened, and the earl intro- 
duced Mr. and Miss Wentworth, her manner was 
that of the most bland goodhumour. 

" So distressed, I am ! so exceedingly distressed ! " 
began Sir Hugh, attempting to rise as Eleanor came 
up to him. 

Lady Charltoa stood close beside him. "Poor Sir 
Hugh ! He has heea sufFeriDg fearfully : he is not fit 
to be here ; but his spirits carry him beyond his 
strength. Your brother is an old acquaintance. Miss 
Wentworth. We met last year at Florence." 

Mr. Wentworth was upon the point of holding out 
his hand to receive a cordial greeting ; but the ex- 
treme civility of Lady Charlton's reception made him 
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exchange the proposed shake of the hand for a how, 
and a hope that Lady Charlton had been well since he 
last had the honour of seeing her. 

" Quite well, thank you. You were in Italy, I 
beliete, long after us." 

" Oaly a few weeks ; Florence became very dull." 

"Indeed! Iwaa not aware of it. We saw little 
general society. Rumours reached us of gaieties, 
but as you know," appealing to the earl, " genera! 
society is not rery inviting abroad." 

Lord Rutherford carelessly assented. 

" W 1 d pi I'd u' m t Fl e Mr. 
Wen w rth aid S H gh Id k b her 

vou e coll h h I d p the 



conti d dl g h 1 d lop- 

ing your sketching powers, and I flatter myself you 
made considerable progress, by the help of a few oc- 
casional hints ; the few hints, Mr. Wentworth, which 
a man engrossed in a great object could afford to give. 
Geology was my study : I gave up eyerything for it." 

" Twenty years ago," said the earl coolly. — 
"Blanche, my love, how has your drawing advanced 
this morning?" 

Blanche brought it forward to be criticised. 

Mr. Wentwortb had recoyered from the slight 
shock of Lady Charlton's reception, and now, wilh a 
very quiet and rather dignified air, joined in the re- 
marks which the engraving and the copy called forth. 
Sir Hugh looked on from a distance, stretching his 
head, and constantly endeavouring to interpose ob- 
servations of his own, which were as constantly taken 
up by Lady Charlton, and repeated in a new form, 
and, to judge from Mr. Weutworth's manner, an in- 
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teresting one, for his marked attention was given to 
whfitever she uttered ; and, as Lord Rutherford waa 
about to replace the drawing in its former position, 
he begged permission to bring it nearer for her inspec- 
tion and Sir Hugh's. 

Blanche liked him better as she watehed what was 
passing ; she had not thought before that he could 
be so easy and agreeable, and yet so respectful, 

"A very pleasant thing it is to meet a traTelled 
friend again, Mr, Wentworth," said Sir Hugh, quite 
excited by the patience with which a disquisition 
upon the comparative merits of two of the early 
Italian masters had been listened to ; " quite a gra- 
tification, I assure you. Lady Charlton and myself 
shall have great pleasure in renewing past recollec- 
tions ; and my daughters — Maude ! where is Maude 1 
5Iy dear Blanche, surely she has been with you this 
morning ? " 

"Maude is walking on the terrace," said Lady 
Chirlton quickly, " and Adelaide is rambling over the 
giounds, I suppose ; she went out directly after 
hreaktast " 

Blanche did not think it well to throw more 
hght than was necessary upon the movements of 
either There was a certain intonation in her aunt's 
voice which she was just beginning to interpret. 

" Ah, well, you will meet at Inncheoa ; but I forgot 
— really — Lord Rutherford — Lady Blanche, I ouglit 
to apologize." Lady Charlton bit her hp, and gave an 
apparently involuntary push to Sir Hugh's chair, 
which made him stop short, with an exclamation of 

Lord Rutherford was talking to Eleanor at the 
window, and did not hear what was said, and the 
burden of hospitality fell upon Blanche. Gracefully 
but timidly she repeated the request that Mr.'Went- 
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worth would je an ad the n tat o s s 
seconded hy the e rl wi h tl at perfect thongl 1 s 
taut politeness wl ch lea es no roo for con [ la 
Mr. Wentwortl *as therefore eatabl hed on a co n 
■paratively familiar looting ; and Blanche, teelmg her- 
self no longer hound to entertain him, left the room 
with Eleanor. 
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Important consequences, if is well knowii, often 
follow Irom very alight beginnings Mr Wentworth's 
first introduction at Rutherford Caatle was marked 
by no circumstances but those incidental to morning 
visits , yet it ga^e the tone to the intet course whicL 
was to toUow 

The eail s rcseive and pride would hate induced 
hira to hesitate long before he allowed any persons in 
the neighbourhood, except his own pecuhar friends, 
to be on such terms as to call early, and lounge away 
an hour and remain to luncheon, and perhaps join 
the riding end walking parties in the afternoon ; but 
what had been done once came rather naturally a 
second time, and certainly Lord Rutherford had no 
cause to suppose that Mr. Wentworth's presence or 
absence had the slightest effect upon the only indivi- 
dual with whom he chose to concern himself. Even 
as Eleanor's brother, Blanche could only partially 
like Mr. Wentworth. His talents, his versatility of 
mannerand ease of conversation, and the right principle 
and good sense which he always put forth when con- 
versing with her could not blind her to his faults ; 
and Blanche could only feel interest where she felt 
respect. It was perfectly indifferent to herself 
whether Mr. "Wentworth formed one of the circle or 
not ; but childlike though she was, and simple in 
many of her ideas, Blanche could not fail to per- 
ceive that it was not so to others. Yet, even when 
the fact was acknowledged, Blanche scarcely thought 
of it. She noticed that Adelaide Charlton liked to 
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talk and laugh witli Mr. Wentwortli ; and she oh- 
serred that for some reason or other Lady Charlton 
frowned and looked vexed ; and she discovered that 
Mr. Wentworth contrived to ingratiate himself with 
Sir Hugh, and was rather disliked by Maude, But 
the little iniidents whii.hwoulI have aftorded matter 
for sarcasm and ridicule to a more experienced eye 
passed before her as the sc nes ot a theatre before a 
preoccupied abstracted spectator For Blai che livei 
in a world of her own or rather she 1 ved m the 
world of her triends and relations seeing the same 
sights, hearing the same sou: ds and p rlormiUj, the 
same actioDS yet often denv ng inpressions totally 
contrary to theirs from <d! that was passing around 
So probably it nust iften he when rehgion le 
comes the predominant feeling of the heart very 
early in life it is allponerftl then lor it he's no 
master passion to oppose it Adopted later in life 
it must stn^gle with past evil recollections an 1 hv 
frequently crushed and overborne by what we falsely 
term the realities of the world. We try to think that 
earth is nothing, that heaven is all ; but when we 
have toiled for years in the pursuit of wealth, or 
pleasure, or fame, how shall we in a moment per- 
suade ourselves, that they are worthless ? Like the 
fisherman in the eastern tale, we have voluntarily 
opened the casket in which the mighty spirit of delu- 
sion was encased, and that which seemed at first but 
a taint mist of evil has gathered itself up into a 
giant form, and made itseli our lord , and, when we 
would fain command it bacW to its original nothing- 
ness, we find that our will is powerless to enforce 
obedience That Blanche retained her earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose was not owing to any par- 
ticularly advantageous circum stances , life at Ruther- 
tord Castk was, m its e\tenor, what life is in almost 
all places where there is no one gicat business or 
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occupation to mould it iuto some definite form : there 
were rather late breakfasts, mornings seemingly frit- 
tered away in light reading, music, letter-writing, and 
not very profitable eonversation ; afternoons devoted 
to some drive or ride ; seven o'clock dinners and idle, 
talking, musical evenings. What was the purport of 
all that was said or done no one seemed to inquire. 
Lord Rutherford, indeed, spent much of his time in 
his study, and busied himself in managing his estates. 
His object was a definite one i yet he was the only 
person, except Blanche, who appeared dissatisfied 
with it. After the first excitement of his sister-in- 
law's arrival was over he seemed inchned to sink back 
into the reserved and even contemptuous mood, which 
had occasionally shown itself before when he was 
alone with Blanche. Lady Charlton's vivacity indeed 
often roused him, and brought out flashes of brilliant 
wit and quick observation; hut he soon relapsed 
again into silence, — in Sir Hugh's presence especially ; 
though, fortunately for his temper and his peace, the 
gout lingered much longer than was expected, and 
kept Sir Hugh in a great measure a prisoner to his 
room. When he was absent the earl would occa- 
sionally read aloud, or enter into conversations with 
Lady Charlton, which, as they seemed to possess a 
power to engage his attention and give him pleasure, 
were eagerly listened to by Blanche. 

They were certainly very agreeable, full of anec- 
dote and information. Blanche's opinion of her 
aunt's talents and power of mind, and even of her prin- 
ciples, increased daily. For Lady Charlton never 
gave way to the earl's implied doubts of goodness, or 
clever sarcasm upon things and people whom Blanche 
had learned to reverence. She spoke openly, and in 
a measure earnestly upon all serious topics ; blamed 
what was wrong, and approved of what was right, 
and when left alone with Blanche s ■'■-■■ ■''- 
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any indication of hex deeper feelings, more particu- 
larly wheii they were in any way connected with her 
mother. Blanche was beginning to lean upon and 
trust her, at times eren to think that she might 
partly supply Mrs. Howard's place as a guide in her 
daily actions. They were very different, different in 
n way which Blanche felt better than she could 
describe ; but their ideas seemed the same. Lady 
Charlton was more cheerful, more full of life and 
hope J she had more interest in passing events than 
Mrs. Howard ; but they liked the same people, ap- 
proved of the same books, professed the same mo- 
tives. Blanche could not have spoken to her auut upon 
anything which immediately involved her own most 
sacred thoughts, for such confidence can scarcely 
he given except to one person, and Lady Charlton 
was too recent a friend, and too lively and light- 
hearted, to offer occasions for alluiling to them ; but 
in aO minor points she seemed a safe counsellor, and 
one whom the earl was particularly pleased that 
Blanche should apply to. 

"I wish you knew her," wrote Blanche to Mrs. 
Howard, iu one of the weekly letters, which no occu- 
pation was ever allowed to stop. " I should feel 
more certain then of my own opinion about her. 
Perhaps you will think it is not right to sit in judg- 
ment upon one who is so much my superior in age, 
and so nearly related to me , but I do not know how 
to help it. I thmk you can scaiceiy imagine how 
entirely I am toiced to form my own decisions, and 
act upon my own will The last few months, since 
we parted, have worked a marvellous change I 
am mistress of the castle, and forced to order and 
arrange, and treated with a deference whiih at first 
completely puzzled me Papa seems to delight that 
it should be so He will never allow the least oppo- 
sition , he calls me queen in jest, and when I beg 
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him to tell rae what he wishes for himself, a clond 
comes over him, and he insists that he has no will 
but mine : and yet to others he is so different. This 
is not what ought to he, is it ? It frightens me : I 
long for some one to remind me of my duties j 
to scold mc, and tell me when I do wrong — which in- 
deed is every hour in the day. I wish my aunt 
would do it. She has such very high principles, such 
good notions about everything. I am sure she must 
perpetually see that I am not acting tightly, but she 
never hints at its being possible. I do make her 
give me advice in common things, receiving visitors, 
arranging for dinner-parties, and so on; bat it is all 
done laughmgly, with a half apology, as if she had 
no reason to suppose I did not know all that she 
does, What I most wish just now is to have some 
plan for the arrangement of my time. I have 
thought a good deal about it lately ; for the kind 
of life I lead at present is exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and yet I cannot tell how to alter it. If we have 
visitors, I must attend to them ; and really that takes 
up more time than any one not on the spot would 
imagine. My aunt constantly says that she will not 
interrupt me, if she thinks 1 have anything to do : 
but then she begins talking, and I am bound in 
courtesy to listen ; and very willingly, I must own, 
for she is the most agreeable person I ever met with. 
Anecdotes she has to bring forward on every occa- 
sion, and they are never wearying, they are told 
so quickly, and with such spirit. She quite under- 
stands giving one resting-places, and entering into 
anything one says in reply. Really the hours pass 
by, and I have not the least idea that they are gone. 
Yet they are not satisfactory to look back upon. 
Then, if my aunt is not with me, Adelaide and 
Maude are ; and Adelaide is like a butterfly, flying 
from one pursuit to another, and calling npon me to 
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follow her and Maude^I meant to have virritten 
a great deal about her, but I must not to-daj' r if I 
once begin I shall certauily not lea^e off in time. 
She interests me though, that I must say ; anj 
frightens me too. "We had a little quarrel the other 
day, a very tiny one, but still sufScient to make me 
feel what she might be if she were offended. I am 
afraid I am very proud : she rather ordered me, and 
my spirit rebelled, and I showed that I was annoyed. 
I thought pcihaps she would have been angry with 
mc a long time ; but instead of that she came up to 
me afterwards, the first moment we were alone, and 
gave me a kbs, so kindl it made me ten times more 
vexed with myself than I was before. Yet the next 
moment she was just like her old self, and I do 
not feel I have advanced in the least with her. All 
this is sadly wandering from my first subject, but 
when I write to you 1 always do wander : so many 
things come to my mind which I long to say. You 
will understand though that I lead a very unsettled, 
idle life, and that Eleanor leads a very useful, busy 
one ; and when we meet to compare notes I become 
discontented with myself, and long to do better, but 
do not know how to set about it. My aunt said she 
would go with me to visit the poor people, and I 
know she would, if she could find a leisure day ; but 
there is always some engagement. Poor Susannah 
has been very much neglected in consequence. Elea- 
nor has promised to go when she can, but Dr. Went- 
worth trusted her particularly to me. She sent me a 
message the other day, asking to see me. You see I 
tell you all my faults, as I used to do in the happy 
old times ; sometimes — is it wrong to say so ?— I 
fancy they were happier than these. At any rate, I 
know that I never went to bed then with the same 
burden of unfulfilled duties upon my conscience. 
Some rules however I can keep, and some things I 
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hope I do not forget. I can ne^er be sufficiently 
thankful that I nas confirmed when I was. Prepa- 
ration would have been so much more difficult here, 
and I think I migiit have gone on in an unsettled 
way, fancying that confirmation would be a new 
stsrting-poiat, and work some great change in itself. 
Whereas, now I feel that all has been done for me 
which I could expect, and that if I do not advance 
steadily, I must go f>ack without any prospect of being 
roused and warned again. Still I am uncomfortable 
and anxious. The very fact of bringing my present 
mode of life into a definite form, by writing about it, 
makes it assume a more serious aspect. I am sure 
it must be very faulty in some way ; and what will it 
be when I go to London?" 
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CIIAPTEE XVII. 



The answer to this letter brought a sad disappoint- 
meut to Blanche. The eontiaued illness of Mrs. 
Howard's niece made her anticipate the probabihty of 
going abroad, and would at any rate interfere with 
the visit to Rutherford, which had so long been pro- 
mised. Blanche bad not reaKzed before how much 
she had lived upon the thought of this visit, — how 
entirely she had looked forward to it as the means of 
making Mrs. Howard acquainted with the fears and 
uncertainties which she had never yet found courage 
to mention openly. A week spent together would 
have sufficed to show the loneliness of mind, — the 
absence of sympathy, — the uncongeniality between 
herself and her father upon the one most important 

Eoint, which caused her daily grief. There would 
ave been no need of words : Mrs. Howard would 
have felt and understood all. Now that sinking, 
decaying isolation of heart must still remain, unless 
she could explain. But what was there to explain ? 
"What had she to say? — the loved, petted, idolized 
daughter of a man in whom the world agreed to see 
no fault except pride, — why was she not happy ? 

" Bead it, Eleanor," she said, putting the letter 
into her friend's hand, as they met that same after- 
noon at the parsonage, whilst tears, in spite of her- 
self, rose to her eyes. " There is not a shadow of 
hope for months,— probably not before next year." 

Eleanor glanced at the full sheet. " Am 1 to read 
it allt" 
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" If you 11 ill : it is ill answer to mine. But I 
have scarcely thought of the advice in it yet," 

Eleanor took the letter, and Blanche walked up 
and down the gravel path, and yery soon afterwards 
Mrs. "Wentworth joined her. Blanche could not con- 
ceal that she was out of spirits, and there was real 
kindness in the toae in which Mrs. 'Wentworth ad- 
dressed her, with a regret for the unpleasant news 
which she had only just heard. Poor Blanche was 
always very alive to sympathy. The tears, which 
had only glistened before, fell fast, and Mrs. Went- 
worth was touched by her distress ; and opening the 
French window of a small room, which fronted the 
flower-garden, begged her to go in, and seat herself, 
and be alone if she liked it. "It was her own little 
room," she said; "und no one would come near to 
disturb her." 

Blanche was only too willing to hide herself from 
observation. She expected Mrs. Wentworth to fol- 
low her; but she did not; and Blanche leant back 
on the sofa, and for a time indulged her own sad, dis- 
appointed fancies. When she at last raised her eyes, 
it was to rest them upon an object which at once 
withdrew her thonghEs from the present trial, and sent 
them far back into the past. On one side of the 
fireplace hung a small painting, the subject of which 
she recognised in an instant. It was her mother's 
likeness ; but how different from the subdued, sorrow- 
stricken countenance which dwelt in her memory as 
the only true resemblance of the lovely Countess of 
Rutherford. The picture before her represented a 
young lady, who could scarcely, so it seemed, have 
passed the age of twenty, standing on the steps of the 
castle, dressed in a riding-habit, and caressing a 
splendid horse, which she was evidently prepared to 
mount. The face was bright, even mirthful; the 
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eyes sparkling with expectalion ; the mouth joyous 
in its expression of happiness. There was no striving 
for effect in the picture ; nothing but the simple re- 
presentatiou of what must actually have been wit- 
nessed. Blanche felt, as she looked upon it, that 
the artist who could so hare portrayed her mother 
must haye drawn her aa she actually stood, without 
forethought or design. Five years afterwards, that 
fair, young creature had become the pale, serious, 
care-worn woman, -whose beauty was overshadowed 
by a fixed, it might almost have been called, a stem 
melancholy; and whose fascination was the influence 
of that purity of mind which grief has prepared for 
heaven. 

The picture, and the thoughts that it called forth, 
struck a chord id the mind of Lady Blanche, which 
at that moment was peculiarly though painfully sen- 
sitive. If her mother had been spared, not even 
Mrs. Howard's friendship would have been needed. 
And again an undefinel doubt followed bv alongiig 
for a truer msight mto that mothei s history arose 
within her Her attention was so engiossed that 
Mrs "W eatworth knocked at the door without bema; 
answercl and Blanche staittd when she came in is 
if the privacy of her own apartment had heen in 
truded upon The attitude in which she was stand 
ing leaning upou the mantelpiece and gazn g 
upon the picture, told at once the subject of her 
thoughts 

' I did not know you had it she sai 1 in a tune 

t gentle reproach as Mrs 'Mentworth can e up to 

her Mrs Wentworth appeared at a loss for a reply 

And it must he like her continued Blanche still 

with the same manner, as if she was vexed at having 

long been deprived of a great pleasure. 

"It was like her once, — for a short time," said 

Mrs. Wentworth, her voice sinking at the last words. 
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as it so often did when referring to persons and 
events connected with other days. 

" I feel it must have been like," repeated Blanche ; 
" more like than the bust at the castle ; more like 
than this," and she unfastened her brooch. 

" It is not the face by which she was most 
known," said Mrs. "Wentworth, rather indifferently. 
"I am sorry you have seen it ; it will only disturb 
your ideas." 

"No, no!" esdaimed Blanche. "I should be so 
glad if I could know her aa she was always ; as a 
child, — as a woman,— as what I am now," she 
added, with a faint smile. 

A slight contraction was visible in Mrs. "Went- 
worth's forehead, the effect, perhaps, of some 
sudden pain ; but she answered in her usual, un- 
disturbed manner r — ■" There is no picture of Lady 
Rutherford as she was at your age, my dear Lady 
Blanche. This was taken three weeks after her 
marriage." 

"And for you'— was it her gift to you?" in- 
quired Blanche, with eagerness. 

"No, not her gift. It was — " Mrs. Wentworth 
paused, cougheil, and then added (quickly, " it was 
the earl's once." 

"And he parted with it?" exclaimed Blanche. 
"Oh, Mrs. Wentworth! even to you!" 

" I loved her," was the reply, uttered sharply and 
bitterly ; and Blanche in an instant reproached her- 
self for her words, 

" Yes, indeed, I know you did. I know you were 
her great friend. Porgive me : you had of course a 
claim. But is there no copy, — no other picture like 
it, taken at that time? Three weeks after her 
marriage ! How happy she looks ! — ^my own sweet 
mother!" and Blanche drew near with the impulse 
to press her lips to the cold, lifeless fignre. She 
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checked herself howeyer. Mrs. Wentworth's calm- 
ness seemed a, reproof for indulging anytbiiig like 
excited feeling. "Perhaps," she said, tumiag to 
Mrs. Wentworth, with a smile of singular attraction, 
so full it was of subdued eagerness, and softness, and 
hope, — "perhaps, some day, if I might be per- 
mitted, I would ask to have it copied. It would 
be a great treasure. You will understand," she 
added j and in her earnestness she took Mrs. "Went- 
worth's hand, as if to entreat by action as well as by 

To her surprise, Mrs. Wentworth hesitated. 
" She would, if it were possible ; — anything which 
could be done should he. Lady Blanche might be 
certain of that. Artists were very rarely m the 
neighbourhood ; hut it might he possible, ju*;! pos- 

Blanche drew back her hand, — she began her re- 
ply proudly, and it was an apology ; she had m>t 
koown that she was asking such a favour : — then 
conscience reproached her for pride shown to her 
mother's early friend, and she tried to alter her 
manner. Mrs. Wentworth stood passively by her, 
listening politely. An unpleasant silence followed 
what Blanche said,— a stiffness and restraint on both 
sides ; but it was broken in upon by Mrs, Went- 
worth. 

" The original is so invaluable to me," she began. 

Blanche interrupted her:— "You do not think I 
could wish for that ? No, I assure you, uot for a 
moment." 

"There are associations connected with it," pur- 
sued Mrs. Wentworth, quietly : " no copy would 
possess them. I was present when the picture was 
taken. I watched its progress from the commence- 
ment. The first sketch was made on the countess's 
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birthday, — she was just twenty. It was done by 
an amateur, a friend of Lord Rutherford's, who was 
staying at the castle. The countess had no idea of 
his intention ; hut I was aware of it, and assisted 
him. I kept her, that is, in conversatioa," 

"And it was my father's?" said Blanche, mu- 
singly. 

"Yes;" and again Mrs. Wentworth's manner 
grew Tery eonstrained ; and, after a short pause, she 
said, awkwardly, " I do not think the earl would 
like to see it ; it might remind him — " Blanche 
waited some moments for the continuation of the 
sentence ; when it came, it was so hurried that she 
could scarcely comprehend it : — "It might remind 
him," repeated Mrs. "Wentworth, "that is, it would 
certainly bring to his recollection : — I think it might 
annoy him to be spoken to about it," were the con- 
cluding words. 

Annoy ! what a strange, cold expression 1 But 
Mrs. Wentworth was incomprehensible ; and so dif- 
ferent on this day to what she generally was, so 
frightened apparently out of her nswal self-possession ! 
Blanche felt quite bewildered. She turned from 
the picture, and saying that she was now quite 
rested, and would rejoin Eleanor, was preparing to 
go, when Mrs. Wentworth detained her. 

" It is not pleasant to me to part in this way," 
she said, more freely ; " to appear unkind, as I must 
do. Might I hope that you would excuse it ; that 
you would make allowance for painful recollections? 
I think you will," she added, looking kindly at 
Blanche ; " for your mother's sake I think you will 
excuse any unintentional awkwardness in one who 
ioved her very dearly." 

Blanche's displeasure ranished in an instant. 
" My mother's friend must always be privileged," 
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she said, putting her hatiii into that of Mrs. Went- 
worth ; " even if there were anything to excuse -, 
but, indeed, — of course, I can understand." The 
mutual pressure of the hand wfis affectionate ; but 
Blanche was relieved when she stepped into the open 
air : and she had not forgotten,-— there had been no 
second offer of procuring a copy of the picture. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Visitors in the drawing-rooiu, my lady," were 
the words which greeted Blanche, when she and 
Eleanor reached the castle, with the hope of making 
some arrangements for spending the afternoon more 
profitably than had seemed possible of late. 

" Friends of my aunt's, I suppose," said Blanche, 
speaking to Eleanor in an under tone, " Is Lady 
Charlton there?" she inquired, aloud. 

"Yes, my lady; Lady Charlton and Miss Adi:- 
laide. The carriage has been ordered away." 

Blanche went into the house. "We need not ap- 
penr, I imagine," she said to Eleanor. " I am supposed 
to be out ; and if we once put ourselves in the way, 
there is an end to all our plans for poor Susannah." 
Eleanor agreed that there was no absolute neces- 
sity ; but she stopped at the foot of the staircase, 
and wondered who the Tisitors could be. 

"Weshallbe wayldd, undoubtedly," said Blanche, 
trying to hasten her. 

" Hush ! who is th t j ak' '" sked Eleanor, 
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Sir Hugh," said Blan ] la gh ng Bealiy, Elea- 
nor, you are determin d t b aught." Blanche 
spoke in jest, but he w 1 m ht possibly have 
been tnie, for just the th d a ag m door open- 
ed and a number of voices were beard. 

"We shall be seen, if we attempt to go up-stairs 
now," said Eleanor decidedly ; but she had no one 
to hear her observation, for Blanche had akeaJy 
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escaped to lier room. She sat there for some little 
time very patiently. Eleanor, of course, had waited 
the one moment too long and been detained ; it was 
provoking, but there was no help for it, and Blanche 
took out Mrs, Howard's letter, in order to occupy 
the interrening time. It was curiously appropriate 
to that precise moment. So much of it was upon 
the subject of dtdly duties, daily interruptions, and 
the spirit in which they should be borne. 

"I am not in the least surprised at your com- 
plaints of desultoriness, my dear child," began Mrs. 
Howard. " All persons situated as you are must in 
a certain way be desultory, or, more correctly, they 
must I suppose appear to be so ; for it does not fol- 
low that j-ou should be so really. 'When you laid down 
your stnct rules, before you went away, I was con- 
vinced in my own mind that you would find a diffi- 
culty in carrying them out, but I did not like to dis- 
hearten you, since a plan of life is in itself good, even 
necessary, if we wish to discipline our minds properly. 
The great mischief of such plans is when the ful- 
filment of them is too rigidly insisted upon, and is 
raised into a virtue iu itself, instead of being con- 
sidered as merely a stepping-stone. However 1 need 
not descant upon the danger of too much regularity ; 
your difficulty seems to lie quite in the other direc- 
tion. Naturally it would be so for you cannot pos 
sibly be enti y m u w nd u 

certainly are b nd a d y d n 

of your gue b wn B mu b 

a limit to ev rj d p k a 

encroach up n n h and b m Ad 

this limit, I h b und h 

sense of o« p y n h b 

famiUes. A gh ar ir b d 

to obey ibuashm a hdy 

equally bou d k h ad nd n m 
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pie of order and strictness, I doubt if you are likely 
to remember this sufficiently. Your mode of life 
must in a great measure give the tone to your whole 
household, and one of the most important features in 
all families, especially in one which like your own 
possesses influence from rank and wealth, is that it 
should be under subservience to a law of duty and 
not of pleasure. 1 do not mean that it is possible 
to make laws for eyery hour, or every individual ; but 
it should never be left in doubt that there are claims 
which masibeattended to; employmentswhichare neper 
to be neglected except for some very obvious reason. 
If your mother liad been spared, these responsibilities 
would not have been yours as yet ; but you are pe- 
culiarly drcumstanced, and there are duties incum- 
bent upon you which seldom fall to the lot of persons 
of your age, I wish I could give you my ideas more 
in detail, for I am afraid I shall not satisfy you; hut 
what I mean is something of this kind — I suppose 
you breakfast late, but that need not prevent you 
from rising early. If you set the example, the ser- 
vants must in a measure follow it, so one great temp- 
tation in an easy life will be checked. I think you 
would find it useful not to shut yourself up entirely 
in your room, but to let your servants see what your 
habits are— as example is better than reproof, and 
indeed reproof can scarcely, I imagine, be in the ca- 
talogue of your duties at present. Then with regard 
to your mornings — you intended, I know, to study 
regularly ; and certainly it seems to me that you 
ought to do so. Could you not manage to give a 
certain fixed time to your aunt and cousins, and auy 
other guests, directly after breakfast, and then let 
it be understood that you wish to have an hour or 
two to yourself? I hardly think vou would give 
offence, and your absence would by degrees be taken 
as a matter of course. Perhaps, also, you might be 
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able to arrange to practise with your cousins, as jou 
say they are both musical; but then, my dear Blanche, 
you must take the lead. If your cousin Adelaide 
likes, what you call, a butterfly life, it does not at all 
follow that you are to humour her ; and though she 
may be some years older than yourself, that will not 
prevent your being of great use in keeping her steadily 
to one object, if you show you are determined to be 
steady yourself. So, again, I would beg of you if 
possible to decide upon seeing the poor people on 
fixed days; and, when these days come, say you have 
an engagement, and make any plans for drives, visits, 
&c., for your friends, independent of yourself.' Your 
reading also may be a great help to you as regards 
system and regularity, if you can avoid the tempta- 
tion of beginning every new book that is thrown in 
your way — a temptation which, I assure you, I can 
quite sympathise with. We cannot always be study- 
ing history and metaphysics, but when we do indulge 
ourselves in light reading it should be for some spe- 
cified reason — at certain times, and under certain 
hmitations. I really believe that half the mischief 
of novels, those I mean which are innocent, arises 
from their being so enticing that we are induced to 
read them at wrong times. It may seem a very 
shght fault to skim half a dozen pages more when 
duty calls us another way ; but I am sure it injures 
the conscience and untones the mind. If we can 
read a very interesting book up to a certain moment, 
and then resolutely close it because we have some- 
thing else to do, the relaxation can scarcely have 
done us harm. I am saying nothing about higher 
rules and motives, because we have talked of them 
so often before, and I am sure from your letter that 
you have not forgotten them. 

" This constant self-discipline, no doubt, requires 
energy and watchfulness, but what is to be done 
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without them ? Especially what can he done by per- 
sons situated as you are, having scarcely any esternal 
restraints upon their inclinations ? You must be a 
low to yourself if you wish to avoid that wretched 
frittering away of life which is the misery of hun- 
dreds of persons of your age at the present moment. 
" All I have said is of course subject to one pro- 
viso — that your father should not object. If he were 
to insist, or even evidently to desire, that you should 
give yourself up entirely to your aunt and cousins, 
you can hut submit : only here again you would find 
a law, and therefore a satisfaction. It is not what 
we do, but why we do it, that is of consequence. 
How often we say to ourselves, speaking of things of 
this world, ' It does not signify, it is all in the day's 
work ?' — and so, neither, does it signify in the con- 
cerns of another world, whether we are called upon 
to rule a kingdom or pick up stones from the road, 
if only what we do is work : work that shall turn to 
account in the reckoning of the long day of life ; 
work for Him to whom nothing la great and there- 
fore nothing can be little." 

Blanche refolded her letter and sat for sometime 
thinking over it. She could not at once fully enter 
into Mrs. Howard's views ; or, at least, she could not 
at once see that they were praeticable. "Yet they had 
given her an idea, a principle which might materially 
assist her in the Httle difficulties that often per- 
plexed her. Blanche's mind was resolute and de- 
cisiie. This was not generally supposed ; but those 
who were in the habit of interpreting her conduct, 
too often did so without the least knowledge of the 
real clue to it. Lady Charlton saw her amiable, 
agreeable, and attractive, and called her "a sweet 
girl ;" and Mrs. Went worth understood, from conver- 
sation with Eleanor, that she was very much fascinat- 
ed by Lady Charlton, and accustomed to follow out 
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her cousins' wishes, and, in consequence, was likely 
to lead a desultory objectless life ; and supposed there- 
fore that she was too gentle to be strong-minded. 
Lord Rutherford indeed understood her better ; per- 
haps, if he had not done so ; he nerer could have 
given her his full affection ; for, like her, he recjuir- 
;id respect to bring out his feelings, though it was 
respect for the intellect, not for the heart ; and one of 
the most satisfactory discoveries he had made in the 
progress of their intercourse was that she could have 
an opinion and a vrill of her own. But, even to him, 
it would have heen a matter of surprise to witness 
the immediate effect of Mrs. Howard's advice. He 
could not have understood the working of a mind 
which obeyed consdence as it were instinctively, and 
to which the bare possibility of a duty suggested au 
instant endeavour for its performance. Bknche re- 
quired only to perceive that Mrs. Howard was right 
in her views, and of this a very little consideration 
convinced her, and then her thoughts turned to the 
practical mode of carrying them out, quickly, sin- 
cerely, without delay, or reservation, or excuse, and 
in perfect simplicity r not at all considering it neces- 
sary to guard against observation, or to hide anything 
which she intended to do ; but supposing other per- 
sons would regard her duties as she did herself, as 
matters of course. She had already solved several 
difficult questions, when Eleanor's quick step was 
heard in the gallery, and scarcely pausing to knock 
at the door she entered the room with the esclama- 

" My dear Blanche I I am so — so sorry ; I really 
am vexed to have kept you ; but — " 

" But if people will put themselves in the way they 
must expect to be caught," said Blanche laughing ; 
" however, we can go now." 

" No, I beg your pardon, that was what I came to 
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say," continued Eleanor, hurriedly. " 1 am afraid 
we can't go this afternoon. Lady Charlton wishes 
me so very mnch to stay : they are going out, — a large 
party: she quite pressed my joining them. 1 am to 
drive with your cousin Adelaide." 

Blanche could not conceal her vexation, " And 
does my aunt expect me to go, too ?" she inquired. 

" Oh ! no, I assure you, I was Tcry careful. I 
did not mention your name. No one thinks you are 
in the house. They suppose I had come to the cas- 
tle to look for you ; and now I have left them with 
the excuse, that I must write a note to mamma to tell 
her what I intend doing." 

"And shall you write?" asked Blanche. 

" Why no, upon second thoughts, I don't see there 
is a necessity. I was to spend the afternoon with 
you, hut whether I go for a walk or a drive must be 
a question of indifference." The latter part of the 
sentence was spoken in that tone of decision which 
is sometimes used to conceal a doubt. Blanche, 
without making any observation in reply, put aside 
the writing materials which she was placing forEIea- 

"Why will you not go with us, Blanche?" con- 
tinued Eleanor. " Why can yoa not wait till to- 
morrow ? " 

"Because to-morrow will be like to-day," said 
Blanche : " it will have its own duties," 

" But I could walk with you then ; I promise that 
I will not put myself in the way of temptation 

" Then it was temptation," said Blanche, a httle 
reproachfully. 

" Perhaps so ; it might have been : but I see no 
harm in it. Whether you go alone to Suaannah, 
or whether I am with you, cannot make much differ- 
ence to her." 
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'■ But it does to me," said ISlancLe, unable to re- 
])resa a feeling of vexation that Eleanor should prefer 
a dme with a party of comparatiye strangers to a 
walk with herself. 

Eleanor laughed, and declared that Blanche must 
be jealous of her cousin Adelaide ; but there was self- 
diasatisfaction beneath her assumed indifference, and 
she brought forward a number of excuses for her de- 
termination. " Lady Charlton pressed it so much," 
she said, " it was almost impossible to refuse ; in fact, 
I suspect she wants me as a chaperone. They had 
not settled how it was all to be arranged. Charles 
was there, striving hard for the honour of driving your 
cousin, himself; but Lady Charlton had evidently 
set her face against it. So, you see, I may he use- 
ful." 

Blanche did her best to enter into Eleanor's gaiety, 
but she could not succeed very well ; for, as she began 
to think of what was to be done, she saw that ali her 
plans were disarranged ; and Heanpr soon perceived 

At the moment of accepting the invitation to join 
Lady Charlton's party, she had not remembered that 
Blanche could not well walk as far as Susannah's cot- 
tage alone, " However the next day would do just as 
well," she said, " and Blanche had better make up 
her mind to give up duty for that afternoon, and go 
with the rest." 

This Blanche decUned; since she was not wanted, 
she preferred having the time to herself. " I sup- 
pose you could not send an excuse to my aunt," she 
suggested. 

But Eleanor negatived the idea instantly, and after 
again begging Blanche to forgive her, and promising 
to behave better for the future, hastened awav. 
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CHAPTER XiX. 

Blanche stood at the window, watching the party, 
which was collecting ia front of the castle. She saw 
Eleanor join them, and converse a little with Ade- 
laide ; and, after some delay, they both seated them- 
selves in the pony carriage, and drove off— closely 
followed by Mr. Wentworth on horseback. Blanche 
could almost have repented having refused to accom- 
pany them ; since there was no apparent obstacle in 
the way. But she felt that she had done what was 
best for her own mind, and there was great pleasure 
in the quietness and solitude now so unusual ; and 
when the rumbling of the wheels and the echo of the 
horses' hoofs died away in the distance, she lingered 
still by the open window to enjoy the unbroken si- 
lence within the house ; and the low, soothing, 
mingled sounds of nature without. They are rare 
and precious moments, which are thus snatched from 
the whirl of life and spent in stillness and alone.. 
Even when they are not devoted to direct meditation, 
and appear too fleeting to be productive of good, 
they yet tend to give us a knowledge of the realities 
which encompass us. By the depUi of their solem- 
nity and repose, they remind us that beneath the 
surface of this weary, working existence, there is 
another world — another, and aa enduring life;— 
imaged in the unchanging sky and the returning sun, 
and the ever renewed beauty of the trees and flowers, 
and the steadfastness of the everlasting hills ; and, 
if our hearts are open to the truth, they may some- 
times teach us to remember, that as in far-off years 
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the glorious temple rose silently in the city of Jeru- 
salem, neither axe nor hammer nor tool giving warn 
ing or notice of the work so the more glorious 
temple — the Church of the Liymg God — -is at this 
moment rising unperceiiel m Ihe midst of a timul 
tuous world each stone quarried and fashioned h^ 
the sharp edge of sorrow and the keen stroke of 
adversity, until perfected and prepared it is fitted f i 
that destined position which shall be the phce of its 
rest for eternity 

Thoughts somethug like these filled the mmd 
of Blanche as she sat aloi e enjoymg the unwontt 1 
quietness of the summer s afternoon bhe had eaih 
learnt to look upon what is not what seems to be 
but, during the last few week«i the tiutli had beei at 
times overlooked Notwith standi ig the dissalisfac 
tion expressed to Mrs Howard she had found much 
enjoyment in the society of Lady Chariton and he 
cousins ; perhaps too much for it had uneoiiscionaly 
relaxed the strict, watchful tone of her character 
She perceived this now. Mrs. Howard's letter had 
given the first warning ; and this short interval of 
reflection repealed it. Again she reverted to the 
question of duty, bui less practically than before 
There is a close connection between the mjstery of 
what we see and the mystery of what we are , and 
when Blanche looked upon the glorious landscape 
beneath her, and the immensity of the sky above 
her, she was carried away far beyond the immediate 
consideration of daily pursuits into thoughts and 
speculations for which no answer could be found. 
Metaphysical difficulties suggested themselves ; ques- 
tions upon the origin of duty — its binding power — 
the irremediable consequences of its neglect— the 
very fact of its existence, involving the possibility 
of evil ; and this again opening a new path for the 
reason to travel, till it stood upon the brink of a pre- 
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cipice, and recoiled shuddering from its own presnmp- 
tion. There ate many amongst the yonngwnom such 
thoughts harass when it is little suspected ; — many, 
who are armed with no shield of faith for their pro- 
tection. "We may well pray for them, for their peril 
is great 1 

" Is that yon, Blanche?" exclaimed a voice from 
below, as Blanche still stood at the window. 

Blanche started. " Maude ! alone ! I thought I 
saw you with the rest." 

" No, thank you ; I am not a gregarious animal. 
And such a set too, as they wert ! — just fitted for 
Adelaide. But come down, I want you." 

Blanche delayed. She had not settled what she 
was going to do ; but, certainly, she had no intention 
of spending the afternoon with Maude. 

" Come, you must come," repeated Maude, im- 
patiently ; "we will have a German lesson. I pro- 
mised you one. We wdl sit upon the south terrace ; 
it is deliriously warm." 

Blanche went to another window, from which the 
terrace could be seen. It certamly was a most in- 
viting spot, with the bright slanting rays of the awn 
upon it, and the flowers borderiug it radiant in 
beauty ; whilst, below, were contrasted the deep shad- 
ows of the trees on the bank, and the glittering lines 
of light which flickered on the sides of the distant 
hills. She paused for a moment to consider ; and it 
seemed right to go ; — right, since her afternoon was 
interrupted, to take advantage of Maude's offer. 

" We will read," said Maude, holding up a book ; 
"only make haste." 

Blanche threw a shawl round her and ran down 
stairs. Maude met her at the hall-door. She looked 
quite satisfied, — an unusual thing for her, — and 
Blanche was glad that she bad assented. 

" I fanded I was quite alone," observed Maude, 
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BS she sat down on a bench in the shade. " Why did 
you not go with the rest ? " 

"I was not asked," replied Blanche; "that is," 
observing Maude's look of surprise, " I did not put 
myself in the way of being asked. I meant to have 
gone out with Eleanor." 

" Charity visiting, I suppose ? " said Maudfe, with 
a slight sneer. " Well ! you are very good, Blanche ; 
hut, depend upon it, it will be better for you to spend 
the afternoon ia reading 'Egmont' with me." 

" Egmont ! Goethe's Egmont ! " exclaimed 
Blanche hastily, and with doubt. 

"Yes. Why not?" 

" Goethe ! " again repeated Blanche. 

"Well!" and Maude looked up almost angrily. 
" What is the harm of Goethe ? " 

" I don't know, myself. I have never read any- 
thing of his." 

" Only the name frightens you. Now, my dear 
Blanche, do for once have an opinion of your own. 
Don't be a Quixote and convert a windmill into a 
giant, and then set to work to fight it." 

" But the world is the Quixote," said Blanche, 
laughing ; " not I. I only go by what I hear." 

" The world ! that ia some few bigoted individuals 
who condemn every creed which is not cut and 
squared after their own pattern. Your father does 
not say so, I am sure." 

"No ; he has often promised to read part of Goethe 
with me. Only part," she added, laying her hand 
upon the book, as Maude with a triumphant smile 
opened it. " Egmont is a part — a very grand part, 
perfectly unexceptionable." 

"Are you sure?" said Blanche. "I think"— 
and she raised her eyes to her cousin's face with 
an expression of child-like confidence; — " I think I 
might trust you." 
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The sneer which still rested iipou Maude's lijts 
Tanished directly. She turned to Blanche, and said 
eagerly, " Thank you ; yes, of course you may trust. 
Whatever I might read myself, I could never ask you 
to listea to a word which might offend you." 

" But Grcetlie," said Blanche, as if speaking aloud 
her own thoughts ; " there is such a prejudice against 
him — there must be something wrong — something 
dangerous." 

" Dangerous ! absurd folly ! " and Maude turned 
the leaves quickly in her irritation, esclaiming—as 
she went on, "The fear of weak, narrow-minded 
cowards — false to their own conviction — envious of a 
great mind. Blanche, you must not be one of them." 

"I hope I should be always true to my own con- 
victions," answered Blanche ; " but it is very pos- 
sible that you may call them narrow-minded. I 
think you would," she added, boldly. 

Maude fixed upon her a steady, penetrating gaze, 
and said slowly, "I like that; better be narrow- 
minded and firm, than narrow-minded and weak. 
You shall read Egmont," 

"Tell me its faults, first," said Blanche. 

" Faults I it has none. It is the most wonderfully 
true, noble, inspiriting — but, you are a coward, 
after all ; " and she threw down the book and stood 
gazing over the edge of the terrace. 

Blanche went up to her. " I hope I am not a 
coward, Maude ; but we all know the weak points of 
our own minds. Goethe's works must have some- 
thing in them which does harm to some persons — I 
may possibly be one. Tell me if there is anything 
in Egmont which is generally objected too." 

"By whom?" said Maude, sarcastically. "By 
Mrs. Smith — Brown— -Wliite—- Green — Black ? " 

"By persons whose opinjons I am bound to re- 
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By jourself latber exclaimed Maide imj a 
t entty Do torijet such foOy Blanche aad judge 
for youi aelt As for t! e story it is matter of history 
though with Goethe it is not historj but actual 
breathing reality It is Egmont as he was as he 
lived and talked and tho ight with his gallant 
chivftliic bearing — his openness generosity d sm 
terestedneaa loie of treedom fearlessness of the 
vorld s censure One must have loved him — one 
must have been CI irchen who died with him 
Blanche repeated q ickl\ Diud with him ^ 
Yes , for him — with him , sTie loved him too 
well to survive him," 

re uttered by Blanche burr 

"Pshaw! yet I might ha^e known it, — it is all 
education. Suicide ! Yes, what people call suicide. 
She kills herself. You are shocked. What a mis- 
take to have told you. 1 It is all spoilt now ; hut you 
shall read it still ; and tell me whether Goethe can- 
not ennoble such a death." 

Maude put her arm round her cousin to draw her 
back to the seat, but Blanche resisted. " I am not 
afraid to read it," she said ; " but it will give me 

pa'"-" 

"Yes; that pain which is pleasure, — the pain of 
sympathy and admiration." 

" That was not what I meant. I am sure I should 
admire it, hut 1 could not sympathize with it." 

" Not with Egmont 1 — not with Clarchen ? 

" Not with suicide," said Blanche, quietly. 

" Pooh ! — nonsense 1 Why will you harp upon the 
same subject ! Of course, I do not admire suicide. I 
allow that it is a crime, per se ; a great crime if yoa 
will ; but I do say, and I will always say, that Goethe 
sanctifies it by the power of his genius ; that such 
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loye as CJarclien's, is the love of a noble, self-devoting 
spirit ; that it is beautiful, and true love." 

" No ; no ! " exclaimed Blanche, eagerly. 

" Not beautiful ! Not true I Then what is so t " 
and Maude's eyes flashed with irritation. 

" Love which hves through sorrow," said Blanche, 
her voice slightly trembling. "Not love which dies 
to escape it." 

Maude laid down the hook which she held in her 
hand, whilst waiting for a further explanation of her 
cousin's ideas, and fixed upon her a cool, patient gaze, 
which was peculiarly repelling. 

Blanche turned away her eyes and went on ; " You 
asked me once about my notions and theories," she 
said, " and I did not hke to tell you ; I am afraid I 
was wrong, but you must forgive me. I don't think 
1 have what you would call theories ; but I have prin- 
ciples. And, since you are kind enough to read with 
me, and talk to me, I should like you to know them, 
because then we shall understand each other better. 
And, another reason — they are true principles to me ; 
and when you talk, it seems as if you were trying to 
uproot them. But it would be unkind to do so," she 
added, very earnestly, as she remembered the maze of 
perplesities in which hut a short time before she had 
been involved, when suffering her thoughts to wander 
without check or guidance. " Even, if you could 
succeed, you would only be making me wretched, for 
they are my hope and comfort — my happiness." And, 
in her energy, Blanche clasped her hands, and drew 
up her slender, graceful figure in an attitude of 
strength and power, which made the half sneer upon 
Maude's face melt into a smile of admiration, 

" And these thoughts and principles are what ? " 
asked Maude, patronizingly. 

Blanche pressed her hands more closely together, 
and still averting her eyes from her cousin, answered, 
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"They are what you may call narrow-minded preju- 
dices — they are religiou." 

*' Religion ! — yes ; certainly ;^-extreme!y right," 
said Maude, still in the same manner. " I hope I 
am religious too." 

Blanche was for an iastant distressed ami per- 
plexed. 

" My dear cliild !" said Maude, speaking in a light 
playful way, which made Blanche shrink at the recol- 
lection of her own enthusiasm ; " my poor Blanche ! 
what aa excitement you have worked yourself into ! 
I declare you look quite ill." 

Blan h w'tl d'ffi ult ' t d tl temptation to 
run w y Th nk 1 d " I am not ill. 

Idd tmantob xtl Im rely wished to 
say t y u why In uH a n your admira- 

tion of Egm nt 

B f tl t au hty CI hea," observed 

Maud but w will f g t h we will choose 

Sch 11 f y hk t and p Goethe for the 

pr t By nd h wh n y u ha e seen a little 
of th w Id b d St Ebb nd this grim old 
ca tie y will t b nu h h k d at him." 

Blanche drew back from the caress with which 
these words were about to be accompanied. " I never 
can wish that time to come," she said, "If it did, I 
should have learnt to bear with that which my reason, 
as well as my faith, tells me is utterly false." 

There was a silence of some moments. 

Maude appeared struck with the firmness of her 
cousin's tone. She dropped the patronizing air which 
she had assumed, and said, " Goethe's principles 
cannot be false, for they wUl find an echo in the heart 
of every one who can admire generosity and de- 
votedness, and an undying, unchanging affection." 

" 1 have not read his works," was all the answer 
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which Blancbe made. She seemed weary of the 
argument. 

Maude again had recourse to the volume by het 
side. Opening it towards the end, she read a few 
sentences to herself. " I cannot let you have such 
notions, Blanche," she exclaimed, after a short pause; 
" they are beneath you. You must read, — you must 
admire." 

" As I should admire a dream or a fairy tale," said 
Blanche, smiling. 

" That is what I don't understand ; it is the only 
thing' I can't understand in jou," said Maude. 
"What do you mean by a dream? Patriotism, the 
love of liberty, generosity, love, are realities : you 
can fee! them yourself; I know, I am sure you can." 

"I hope I can," replied Blanche. "I think them 
very real, very loTely, and admirable." 

"And therefore true," continued Maude; "true, 
that is the point, — that is the object to be sought 
after, desired, striven, prayed for!" She spoke ear- 
nestly, her dark grey eyes kindling, and her colour 
heightened. 

" Tes, truth ; it is the one thing needful," replied 
Blanche : " but Mrs. Howard says that a half truth 
must be the greatest of falsehoods." 

""What? say it again," exclaimed Maude. 

Blanche repeated the words. 

" Goethe's truths are half truths, you mean," 
continued Maude. 

" I think they must be ; like the half truths of 
heathenism, which led men to idolatry." 

" But a whole truth, who can find it?— who can be 
certain of it V said Maude, in a musing tone, 

" God is truth," replied Blanche, timidly and 



reverently. 



and Maude's manner became reverent 
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also; "but men also are diiitie — in their noblest 
feelings, their highest desires." 

"We were made in the image of God," observed 
Blanche ; " but the image is defaced." 

" Granted, of course. Defaeed ; but not utterly 
ruined — not lost," 

" No, indeed not," exclaimed Blanche, enthusi- 
"not lost,- — still to be restored, renewed 
; but it must be after the perfect original," 

" 1 am tired of symbols," said Maude, hastily. 

"Still, may I tell you, will you not think me very 
presumptuous if J say what such notions as I believe 
Goethe's to be appear to me to resemble V continued 
Blanche : " those I mean which make persons in- 
teresting, and in a certain way good, without being 
Christians. I must use an. illustration ; I cannot 
explain myself else. It is as if he had accidentally 
met with separate fragments of what had once been 
the copy of a perfect statue ; and because he admired 
each portion separately, supposed that by uniting 
them all together the whole would be beautiful.". 

" Of course, of course," interrupted Maude ; " they 
could not he less beautiful when put together than 
they were before, supposing they were all the work of 
the same hand." 

"But if parts were wanting," continued Blanche : 
"or if Goethe had never seen the perfect original, and 
therefore, instead of combining them according to 
the first design, formed a figure after the imagination 
of his own heart— distorted and deficient, — there 
would he no beauty in the whole, though every 
separate member might be perfect." 

" Well !" was all Maude would say. 

"I think,— it seems to me," eoutinued Blanche, 
hesitating, "that this is something like such prin- 
ciples as you tell me are to be found in Egmont. 
The feelings described may be good aud true sepa- 
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rately ; fcut they can scarcely be so when they are 
put together, hecause love and obedience to God are 
wanting." 

"No," esclairaed Maude; "Goethe, in Egmont 
at least, would make men obedient to the principles 
implanted in them by nature and conscience. Tou 
would not wish for a better guide than conscience." 

" It must be the conscience of the Bible, then," 
said Blanche ; " not the conscience of a fallen nature. 
This is setting myself up as being able to decide very 
weighty questions," she added, blushing; "but I 
have gmned all my ideas from Mrs. Howard. 
Thoughts used to come into my head and puzzle me, 
and 1 used to talk to her about them ; and she made 
them clearer." 

" 1 should like to argue her into admiring Goethe," 
said Maude, "that would be a triumph." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Blanche; "that is, to 
make her approve would be impossible ; or admire 
either, in one sense ; because she never admires what 
is not true." 

"True! true!" repeated Maude to herself. "If 
one could only find what is true !" 

" We are not true ourselves," said Blanche, "be- 
cause of our evil nature ; so that if there is truth 
anywhere, it must be in something distinct from our- 
selves." 

"Yes; I suppose it may be so," replied Maude, 
doubtfully. 

" In the Bible, then 1" continued Blanche ; and 
finding that Maude did not contradict her, she added, 
" Goethe and the Bible would not agree ; therefore 
Goethe's principles must be untrue. Am I very 
obstinate V 

"You are very provoking," replied Maude, tossing 
the book from her. "I will never ask you to read 
Egmont again ; you may be quit* certain of that/' 
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She spoke with irritation, but Blanche fancied that 
some portion of it was assumed. " I did not say that 
I would not read it, and admire it too," she said ; 
" bat you must let me try and thiak that Clarchen 
was a heathen." 

Maude looked sullen. She went forward, picked 
up the book, and turned towards the house. Just 
thea Lord Kutherford came upon the terrace; he 
had been riding, and had returned earlier than he 
expected. Maude's countenance struck hira as he 
passed her, and, when he joined Blanche, he began to 
inquire what was the matter. 

Blanche did not venture to tell him the whole. 
She had an intuitive perception of the points upon 
which they might differ, and avoided them carefully. 
Difference with him waa very unlike difference with 
her cousin ; it involved so much more. And then 
she was afraid of him; afraid of his cool, keen 
sarcasm; especially afraid, because she could not 
feel, as she did when conversing with Maude, that 
however at variance their sentiments might be, both 
were earnestly seeking after truth. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 



"And you were not inclined to be of your aunt's 
party, then?" began the earl, after Blanche had 
briefly told him that she had just finished au argu- 
ment with Maude, which left them apparently both 
where they had begun. 

"The party was formed before I came back from 
the parsonage," replied Blanche; "and I meant to 
have gone for a walk with Eleanor." 

"You are wonderfully fond of the parsonage, 
Blanche. Are you in love with Mrs. Wentworth 
yet?" 

A remembrance of the morning interview eame 
to Blanche's mind, and she answered quickly, " Oh, 
no! not at all in love." Adding, to soften her 
words, " she requires, I thinlt, to be known weU." 

" Better than I ever knew her," observed the earl, 
with asperity. " She is one of those chill pieces 
of propriety whose very presence freezes one's blood. 
Marvellous it is to me that she should have such 
children. Miss Wentworth is snperior in every way ; 
and her brother is a very handsome, agreeable man." 

"They are a handsome family," observed Blanche. 
" Dr. Wentworth— — ■" 

The earl interrupted her: "My dear, you were 
going out; into the village, I suppose." 

"Yes, some distance; but I could not go alone, 
and the pony-carriage was given up for my aunt." 

" Well ! I will go with you ; you are not tired, 
I suppose?" 
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Blancl e t! ou^i ot Maule She fane ed tl at t 
as unk d o lea e he 

Her father d ew n ar 1 e s ep vl ch 1 1 dow 
tl e ba k Yo a e go g —wh h way Can I 
helf yonl 

Bla cl e ent o ed 1 er cous n a na e hut tl e 
ea 1 qu ck y nega el I e d a of ask ng 1 o jo 
hem end ng ho e n th !c j o j art cula Iv 

wish it, my love. I would have jou do whatever 
you like." 

Blanche did not make & second proposal. She ran 
lightly down the steps, and taking her father's arm, 
they followed the path which led them through the 
underwood, and amongst the scattered trees, down to 
the edge of the stream A rough bridge was thrown 
over it, and Blanche, leading the way, without think- 
ing it necessary to explain where she was going, 
crossed it, and pursued the path over a green field to 
the foot of the steep, broken ground which bordered 
it. Lord Rutherfoi d walked on in sileace, till Blanche 
began to ascend the bank, when he stopped, and ral- 
lying her upon her forgetfulness of his age, asked 
where she intended to carry him. 

" Only a little way — quite a little way by this bad 
road," repUed Blandie: "we shall be in a straight- 
forward lane, when we are at the top of the bank. 
But, papa, I wDl not go on if you had rather not. I 
was going to see Susannah Dyer." 

" Susannah who ? Oh 1 a poor woman, I suppose." 

"A bUnd girl," said Blanche. 

'f Blind I poor thing !— extremely sad. Blanche, 
my darling, you will sit down, and rest first." 

The afternoon was passing rapidly, and Blanche's 
hopes of visiting Susannah Dyer were becoming very 
slight ; but she sat down obediently. 

" Susannah was confirmed when I was," she com- 
menced agdn. 
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" Oh, jes ; I recollect you told me before. There 
is no harm in your going to see her : you like it, I 
suppose ; and you hare not much amusement," 

Blanche smiled to herself at the word amusement, 
for it was not what she generally associated with her 
visits to the poor. 

" Your aunt has been talking to me," continued 
the earl, following, as he always did, the trmn of his 
own ideas. " She says I bury you here ; it is not 
the season for London, or she would make me take 
you there directly." 

" Me 1 London I Oh ! papa, I am quite happy 
where I am." 

" Happy in your ignorance, my love 1 I am glad 
you are : but ignorance will not do all one's life ; and 
you must be condemned to London, by-and-by, I 
am afraid. Condemned to a gay life,— balls, fites, 
concerts." 

" They sound pleasant," said Blanche. " I suppose 
I shall like them ; hut Mrs. Wentworth tells Eleanor 
that she should not like her to be placed within reach 
of them." 

" Mrs. "Wentworth is not your guide, my love. I 
meaa, you are not at all called upon to take her 
views. 'l don't wish you to do so. I hke you to 
form your own," 

Blanche was checked, and afraid to say how much 
she was inclined to lespect Mrs Wentworth's views 
Tt was always the ease when conversing with her 
lather With all his partiahty — his devotion, it 
might be called — his eagerness to gain her confi 
dence — insensibly, he repelled her She was always 
choosing subjects for conversation, thinking whether 
he would be pleased Ihereisnoreal fieedom where 
this feeling exists. 

"Your aunt," again began the earl, "is very 
different from Mrs. Wentwoilh. She is a persun 
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of large, comprehensiye mind, and very unpre- 
judiced. You must find the difference in talking to 

"My auat is much the more agreeable," said 
Blanche. 

"And her opinions are much the more valuable," 
continued the earl. " You could not find a safer 
friend to introduce you into the world. She under- 
stands the thing so well ; you cannot possibly make 
mistakes if you follow her advice. She has an intui- 
tive perception of right and wrong in all cases," 

" I think she has very good, high notions," said 
Blanche. 

" Yes ; Tery good, very high : what alt persons 
should have," said the earl quickly. " But I was 
tiiinkiug of society. I have perfect confidence in 
your good taste, my child ; yet you might, in igno- 
rance, offend against the customs of the world, if you 
had no one to direct you. And it is a woman's 
direction which is required : no man could under- 
stflud what is wanted. I should be quite satisfied if 
I thought your first introduction into society would 
be under your aunt's chaperonage." 

"And will it not be?" inquired Blanche, in a 
tone of surprise. 

" There is a doubt. Sir Hugh has odd wliims, 
and sometimes fancies he can only live abroad. I 
think it possible he will not remain in England more 
than a twelvemonth; if so, it would be my great 
wish to give you a little insight into life soon. You 
will be more than seventeen in the spring." 

" Yes : but that seems a long time off," said 
Blanche. 

" You might enjoy a season m town, then," con- 
tinued the ear!, and your aunt might be with us ; 
"and, in the mean time, I think it would be desir- 
able to show you something more than the routine 
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of our present life. Your cousins would like it, so 
■would your aunt, and it might induce her to remain 
with ua longer. She had an idea the other day of 
persuading Sir Hugh to go down to his own place : 
and I had some difficulty in talking her out of it. 
It would he an absurdity. Sir Hugh never rests 
there : he no sooner feels himself tied down to a 
place, than he is in aa agony to leave it." 

"But is it not right for persons to live on their 
own property," inquired Blanche; "and take care 
of it and of the people, as you do V 

" Right, if they like it, my dear : but Sir Hugh's 
steward does infinitely more good at Senilhurst than 
Sir Hugh himself. However, the question now is 
not about him. What shall you say, Blanehe, to an 
importation of visitors ?" 

Blanche laughed and blushed, and thought it 
might be pleasant, quite pleasant, if only her aunt 
could be the [ady of the castle instead of herself. 

" There we must differ," replied the earl, turning 
upon her a look of fond admiration. " There is 
but one who can fitly fill that station, — only one," 
he repeated, in a lower tone. Then, after a short 
pause, he resumed, "And wiU you like it, Blanehe? 
that was my doubt. Tell me,— let me know," he 
eontinued, seeing that she was uncertain what to 
reply. 

Blanche was obliged to speak ; she never dared to 
delay an answer when Ler father's manner was im- 
petuous ; bnt she could only repeat that it might be 
pleasant. This she saw did not satisfy him, and 
making an effort to be candid, she added, " I cannot 
be sure till 1 have tried ; and I do not like to say 
that I wish it, because I think it might do me 

" Harm?" the earl turned to her hastily. 

"I might like it too well," continued Blanche, 
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he looked disappointed ; " and you will not scold me 
for being fond of Mrs. Howard." She looked up into 
his face with a smile, though a tear glistened in her 
eye. It was a smile of bright, heavenly beauty ; but 
it brought proud visions of earth to the worldly miod 
of the Earl of Rutherford. 

"No," he exclaimed; "I would have you love, 
venerate, delight in her. Whatever my Blanche 
loves must be most worthy. But there are affec- 
tions—feelings to be brought forth under other cir- 
cumstances. Scenes more fitted for you. You do 
not think, Blanche, that I could consent to see you 
wear out the best years of your existence here ; wken 
I have but to speak the word, and you may be the 
centre of attraction, the star, the guiding light of 
hundreds. No," he added, as Blanche's colour 
deepened, till her. forehead was dyed of a crimson 
hue i " I would not paio you, my child, with your 
own praises. I speak selfishly, for my own happi- 
ness. To see you wasted at Rutherford would be 
wretchedness. For my sake, you must forget the 
dreams of your childhood, and look forward to the 
prospect opening before you." 

" It will not be very difficult, I dare say," said 
Blanche, tiying to throw her own mind into har- 
mony with her father's. " I dare say I haye a taste 
for gidety, only I have never had any opportunity of 
indulging it." 

"Then you shall have it aow," exclaimed the 
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earl, his face brightening. " I h 1 m 

certainly, in my attentions to the p pi b t 
but we will have a few persons in th h t 1 Ip 

us to entertain them, and then w 11 t tl 

e>t masse, and make it agreeable." 

" Soon?" inquired Blanche, witl t m htj wl h 
she could not hide. 

Lord Rutherford laughed. " Th t d y 

is not fixed : but, my love," — and his 1 ght t 

raauner in a moment changed t n — 

" you must not deceive me as t wi h 

Neither for your aunt, nor for n y If f y 

human being, will I consent to d wh t ! t 

like. Ifou have only to say the w d d R th 
ford shall be as quiet and monot f th t 

six months as it has been up to tl m t 

The word monotonous ga^e Bl h *i ^ 
sight into her father's feelings, Th gl I w Id 
not own it, the desire for society as m 1 f 

his own sake as for hers. She col! tl j.j t 
him ; and, besides, she was not m h h Id 

to do so. Blanche was young and turall} h rfil 
She enjoyed change, and amuse t d at 
ment; and, though she dreaded th m as p bl 
eyils, she had never experienced 1 arm f m 

them. Eleanor, too, she knew w uld j y tl o- 
velty, and Adelaide Charlton would 1 1 1 ht i d 
with all these mingled inducement t b as h 
clinations, she at length answered, b t ly th 
earl desired, that " she should certai Jy hk t p 
Tided only that her aunt woull d t k th 
management of every thing ;" and tl 1 ] g th t 
her father would be satisfied, she t d p dp 
posed to continue their walk. 
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CHAPTER XXr. 



When Blanche reRched the bhnd girl's cottage, she 
was not quite in the mood for such a yisit. Her 
fancy had been wandering, — yielding to the gay 
ideas which her father had suggested. Lord 
Rutherforcl went with her till they were within sight 
of the house, and then he took out his watch and 
said that it was late, and hoped that Blanche would 
not stay tflo long. "It was a strange fancy to like 
coming to such an ugly place." Blanche was vexed 
that Mie had brought him ; and blamed herself for 
not understanding him better, at least for not con- 
sulting his wishes more. This was one of the many 
trifling incidents which were continually reminding 
her of the little true sympathy there was between 
them. He did not really care for the things for 
which she cared, notwithstanding his desire of 
making her happy. She opened a wicket-gate, and 
walked up a narrow slip of garden to a square, red 
brick house, the only ornament of which was a 
stra^Iing monthly rose. She was almost resolved 
not to go in : there was a sound of voices in the 
house, and she said to herself that perhaps it was 
another visitor, and she should be in the way. Good 
reasons, or such as are apparently good, always rise 
up to the aid of inclination. Her father was leaning 
over the palings, and she feared he was growing im- 
patient, and her knock at the door was hasty in con- 
sequence. In answer to her first inquiry, she was 
told that Susannah was not well, and was only just 
dressed and coming out of her bedroom. Blanche 
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was about to fiad an excuse, and say that she would 
call another day ; but conscience reproached her, and 
she never turned away from that warning. AfWr 
Mrs. Howard's advice, she certainly ought not to 
postpone any duty which presented itself, and, con- 
quering the disinclination, she said that she could 
wait till Susannah waa ready. 

A delay of some minutes took place before she 
was admitted, Susannah was to be brought into 
the room, and seated in her proper chair ; and a 
hustling neighbour was to be dismissed at a back 
door; and two children sent out in a hurry, with 
some broken playtbings, which made the room look 
untidy : but the smile that brightened up the blind 
giri's intelligent face, when at last Blanche entered, 
quite rewarded her for her patience. 

"And you are not well, Susannah, I hear?" said 
Blanche, sitting down by her side, and taking her 
hand; whilst Susannah turned to her with a look of 
gratitude, which did not need the Ught of the eyes to 
give it expression. 

" I have not been very well this week, my ]ady j 
I believe I go out rather too much. But I have had 
a little nephew staying here till yesterday, my sister's 
child, who lives near your ladyship's aunt, at Senil- 
hurst. That tempted me to go about with him and 
the other children ; for he is a sweet little fellow, 
and I never liked to have him out of the way. We 
went over the hill to the village one day, and it was 
too far; hut there is not much the matter." 

" I wish I had known you were not well," stud 
Blanche : " I certfunly would have managed to see 
you before; but the days pass by, and there are so' 
many things to do. I should have liked, too, to see 
your little nephew. How old is he?" 

Blanche had touched the right chord to show her 
sympathy. The blind girl forgot her trials, whilst 
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in tLe pride and deliglit which she felt in her sister's 
child, she expatiated upon his goodness, and affec- 
tion, and his beauty too ; for he was beauliful, she 
declared. She quite knew what he was like ; but a 
heavy sigh followed. 

"Poor Susannah!" said Blanche, kindly; "it 
must be a great trial." 

The blind girl reeoTered herself in an instant. 
"I am not going to complain, my lady. It's ali 
best, I know; and I am cheerful enough most 

"Only out of spirits to-day, from not being well, 
I am afraid," said Blanche. " I wish I could stay 
with you and read to you." 

" AL ! if you could I some of the hymns out of the 
book Miss Wentworth brought, I should like. They 
seem to be work for me afterwards ; because when I 
sit knitting, I can remember them. It must be a 
glorious thing to make verses !" 

Blanche smiled and said, "You told me one day 
you had tried to make verses yourself, Susannah. I 
dare say it amuses you," 

"Yes, sometimes, in my poor way ; it makes the 
time pass to see how the words iit." 

"And verses snit some thoughts better than pldn 
words, do ;" continued Blanche. 

" Yes, than some plain words ; but not the Bible 
words." 

" Many of them are really verses also, though not 
quite like ours," replied Blanche. "Just listen to 
these," and taking up a Bible, she turned to the 
passage in Isaiah which bears us, in thought, from 
this evil world to behold "the land which is very 
far off." 

Susannah listened in the attitude of fixed atten- 
tion, and when Blanche's voice ceased, she en- 
treated for more, " It was so lovely," she said ; " it 
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was like rest — not rest though, quite ; but moving 
on without feeling it." 

Blanche coulcl not refuse, and was beginning fo 
read the fifty-fifth chapter, when the earl, nnper- 
ceived, came within sight of the door. " That first 
verse is a verse for illness, Susannah; is it not?" 
said Blanche, pausing ; " for the hot, weary days, 
when our lips are parched and dry ; and a verse also 
for our sad days, when it seems that we have no 
pleasure ; when we sit for hours still and lonely, and 
seem not ffl have any friecda, or comforts, and long 
and thirst for them V 

"But that can never be your case, my lady," said 
Susannah. 

Blanche answered quietly : " The lonely feeling 
comes to us all alike, at times, and so does the com- 
fort. But 1 know it must be worse for you than for 
me ; God has given me a great many blessings." 

" Yes, so many to love you," continued Susannah. 
" I can fancy that better than all the grandeur." 

Blanche could not repress a sigh as she replied, 
"I hope there are some in the world who love me, 
certainly — love me very dearly ; but that love is not 
enough alone." 

" No, not alone ; I know it is not. I can feel it 
IS not sometimes ;" aud the expression of the poor 
fprl's face spoke deep awe and devotion; "but it 
comes for a time; and then it goes, and it is all dark — 
quite dark," she repeated, in a voice of melancholy, 
as if the privation from which she suffered had given 
her a keener insight into the meaning of the dark- 
ness of the soul. 

Blanche paused for a few instaats before she re- 
plied. She turned the pages of the Bible, and as she 
'' ' 10 repeated, in an under tone, the first words of the 
beginning, "Lighten our darkness. 
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Susannah cai^ht the words and said eagerly, "Boes 
it mean darkness in our hearts?" 

"Yes, in one sense it must," answered Blanche ; 
" aod night must mean the night of this life. It is 
a heautiful prayer." 

*' Lighten our darkness," repeated Susannah, 
thoughtfully. " Ah ! my lady ; that can never he 

" Not in this world perhaps," continued Blanche ; 
" but the night will pass, Susannah, and the day will 
come — the glorious day. It is worth waiting for, 
worth suffering and striving for, worth patience." 

Susannah's face lighted up with interest, as she 
folded her hands together with an air of devotion, 
and suffered a flower which she had been picking to 
pieces to fall from her grasp. 

"Just think," pursued ISlanche, " what it will he 
like ; it wilt be hght with no shadow, no cloud, no 
power of fading away— perfect light both for the 
b dy and th 1 A d t t m th gl tl 
h m Ig drjtmt 

m Oh S h t will b 1 ght f 1 th 

d b th p m d t g fh t fn f t 

b 1 d d t pi th mp thy w b 

vdh mph S tit dyhl 

iduntdth th m tfifdd 

t h p fh h d p t d t th Id h f 

1 d wh I t p t d pn ati w 

1 1 t t d th t I th 1 1 d 1 th m t b 

1 gl 1 1 th Tl d h f B, th f 1 

Blan h d h ! 1 1 w th w d rf 1 q k 
nl 1 ce L dflt d h ddd 

Y 11 tthiktbtlh mymmt f 
darkness too — sadness, loneliness, and disappoint- 
ment. Even for me earth would be often dreary if it 

The earl's cough at that instant warned her that 
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he was within hearing. She looked up and caught 
his eye. His look startled her. It was stern ; 
but the sternness of suffering rather than of anger. 
He asked only if she was ready, took no notice of 
Susannah, and scarcely allowing Blanche to bid a 
hearty good-b'ye, led her from the cottage. 

They walked on in silence for some distance. 
Blanche was nervous and uncomfortable. She dreaded 
she knew not what. As they stood again upon 
the brow of the steep bank they had ascended 
after crossing the river, and which commanded a 
splendid view of the castle and park of Rutherford, 
the earl stopped her suddenly, and whilst he pointed 
to the domain which was one day to be her own, said 
in a calm tone, the more bitter from its effort- to be 
indiiferent ; " Then I have fdled, Blanche, to make 
you happy. I give you all and you are disappointed." 

For a moment Blanche was quite unable to answer. 
The restraint which she always felt when with her 
father now amounted to dread ; yet she summoned 
resolution, and replied, "We must all be disappointed 
sometimes, I suppose, dear papa ; but I have a great 
deal to make me happy ; and I am very happy 
generally. I would not lex you for the world," 
she added, laying her hand affectionately upon his 

The earl took no notice of the caress, and after 
continuing his walk for some little distance, exclaim- 
ed, as if giving vent to a train of secret reflections, 
" You are right, Blanche ; it must be so. I was 
a fool to think it might be otherwise. But a last 
hope, a last wish," he added, in a lower tone. "Folly 
though it may be to cherish it, it is hard to give it 
up." 

" It it is a wish for me, papa," said Blanche, 
gaining courage as she spoke, " I think you may be 
satisfied ; for 1 desire no change outwardly." 
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"Then what would you have? Wly do you speak 
of disappointment 1" he inquired, quickly. 

Blanche eraded a direct reply, and replied, " Our 
sad feelings generally come from our own minds. 
There would be none, I suppose, if we were perfett." 

A cloud gathered «pon Lord Rutherford's face. 
"You must be careful," he said. "That morbid 
tenderness of coascienee raay lead you, you know not 
where." 

" I hope it is not morbid," exclaimed Blanche ; 
"for Mrs. Howard did not call it so: she understood 
it, and gave me sympathy " 

' m h d h to 

and B h h 

earn p 

nee Tb d h h 

div db 1 g m h g T 

earpdg Banh hd 



laid gh d h w h 

she h m ta g p h 

yet, even in that instant, she fancied it looked paler 
than usual. They turned into a walk at the foot of 
the hank and reached the castle by a more circuitous 
path, which led to one of the side wings. A low 
door at the foot of a turret presented itself at the 
termination. The earl stopped before it. 
" You know this way, of course," he said, 
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" Yes ; I have esplored it once or twice," replied 
Blanche. 

"You think you know it," he continued, and a 
ghastly smile overspread his features. " But. I 
doubt if you do. It is a private entrance to your 
mother's apartments." They passed on and as- 
cended a winding staircase, which Blanche had 
only noticed before as leading, she supposed, to 
the servants' rooms ; and in a few seconds reached 
a small lobby, into which several doors opened. 
The earl took a key from his pocket, unlocked the 
nearest door, and putting another key into Blanche's 
hand, said, "This room opens behind the bed-room 
which you have seen. You will find letters and 
papers in the cabinet. Read them at your leisure, 
if you will." He did not wait for a reply, but turn- 
ed into a passage communicating with the other part 
of the castle. 

Blanche scarcely noticed that he was gone. She 
stood in her modier's apartment, her place of soU- 
tude and retirement, and all consciousness of the 
present was absorbed in feeling for her who slumber- 
ed with the dead. The room was small, and furnish- 
ed very simply ; the chwrs were without carving or 
ornament ; the curtains of the plainest pattern ; the 
carpet worn and colourless from age. But a reading- 
stand was placed in the oriel window, and upon it 
lay a lai^ open Bible ; and a low hassock, bearing 
the marks of long use, was before it ; and near, upon 
a little table, was a Prayer Book blotted with tears, and 
open at the service for the Burial of the Dead ; and 
Blanche, with but one thought in her mind, casf 
a hasty glance around, and clasping her hands toge- 
ther, threw herself upon her knees to pray, where 
her mother must have prayed, for pardon, and 
strength, and acceptance at the Last Great Day. 
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since she had been seated at her desk, usmg the 
pen encrusted with ink, sealing, perhaps, the last let- 
ter which she ever wrote ; or— the fancy flashed 
across Blanche's mind, with an oTerpowering rush 
of regret, as she caught sight of an infant's coral 
■ and rattle — amusing herself with the child who was 
destined only to learn the -value of her care by its 
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loss. But time was passing rapidly. Blanclie had 
but a few minutes more to spare, and, shutting 
the drawer quickly, she opened another division of 
the cabinet. Manuscript books, letters, and papers 
filled it, and days would be required in order to es- 
amine them thoroaghly. Blauohe took the book 
which lay nearest. It was full of old account? ; she 
threw it aside, and opened another, it was the same ; 
another, and still another, and the gong sounded for 
diuner ; hut Blanche could not go. Paper after 
paper, hook after book, was examined ; but nothing nas 
found which could throw any light upon her mother's 
personal history ; until, quite underneath the pile, she 
laid her hand upon a packet of letters aud a journal 
book, marked " Mot to be opened till after my death." 
The second gong sounded as she hastily unfastened 
the string which bound them ; and, closing the cabi- 
net, she took up the packet, locked the door of the 
chamber, and hurried to her own room to dress as 
quickly as she might, and appear at the dinner table, 
if possible, as gay and light-hearted as was her 
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"You were a complete truant tliis afternoon, my 
loTe," said Lady Charlton, addressing Blanche, as 
she threw herself bto an arm-cbair after dinner, pro- 
fessing to be too tired either to read, write, or work. 
" Wc had a charming drive, and I should have liked 
to introduce you to my friends the Cuthbert Greys. 
Very nice people they are in their way ; a little 
too fashionable, perhaps, for your taste ; but kind- 
hearted and extremely clever. I quite thought, ■when 
Miss Wentworth joined us, that you would be found 
somewhere." 

Blanche did not exactly like to own that she had 
absented herself oa purpose, and endeaToured to 
change the subject, by asking where they had been 
and what they had seea. 

" The carriage party went round by Staplehurst 
Conimoa, and over the hil! to the old monument .in 
Lord Hervey's grounds," said Eleanor ; but Miss 
Adelaide Charlton and I drove throagh the copse." 

"Miss Adelaide did not go with you anywhere by 
her own consent," exclaimed Adelaide, coming for- 
ward from the window where she had been standing. 

Eleanor laughed, and promised to be less formal 
another time ; " Though it is an error oa the right 
side," she added. 

" You must come with me to my room. I want 
to show you that sketch we were speaking of," con- 
tinued Adelaide. 

"What sketch?" asked Maude, haughtily and 
quickly. 
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Adelaide's bl ash was not perceived in the twilight ; 
but she did blush as she auswered, in a tflue of 
affected indifference, " Oh I only one that was taken 
for me abroad,^! dare say you don't remember." 

" There was one which I took," said Maude : " is 
that it ! " 

"No, no, Maude ! What can it signify to you?" 
and cilling to Eleanoi Adelaide hastened out of the 

Blanche watched this little scene with surprise, 
and a feeiiua; of nnn yance which she could not ac- 
count for She stood in silence lor some moments, 
when Maude s hand was laid upon her shoulder, 
and Maudes dtep voice of satire whispered m her 
ear. Jealous Blanche ^ Blanche started but, 
before she could le; ly Maude hid glided past her, 
and she was left alone with her aunt She could 
not go then although she longed to do so but it 
would have been unkind when they had scarcely met 
all day and as Lady Charlton drew a chair towards 
her, and beekomng to Blanche to seat herself m it, 
said in her n ost wianina tone Now mv child, 
we will have i few iniiutes of pleasure, Blanche 
would have been well contente 1 but for one reason, 
to remain 

"You were grave at dinner my love and von are 
grave now begin Lady Charlton "What is there 
to make von 10 ' must I not know ' 

"I did not mean to show that I was grave,' re- 
plied Blanche, 

" But you cannot hide it, dear child, — not, at least, 
from me. Ton are graver than you ought to be, 
Blanche, for your years." 

" It is my disposition, I suppose," said Blanche, 

" No, my love, I assure you it is not your disposi- 
tion, You are naturally light-hearted ; but you 
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suffer yourself to brood too much upon serious 
subjects." 

" That cannot be, surely?" exclaimed Blanche. 

"Yes, indeed, it can. You would say ao, if you 
had had my esperience. You arc very like your 
mother, Blanche." 

"You would not wish to see me different, then, 
wonid you?" asked Blanche, almost reproachfully. 

" Not in many tilings j but, in that one, perhaps I 
might. Much more of your happiness may depend 
upon it than you are at all aware of." 

Lady Charlton spoke so energetically, that Blanche 
looked at her with astonishment Was not ray 
mother happy ^ was the question which trembled 
on her lips ; but then as otten before she dreaded 

" I should hke to have ray own way with vou 
continued Lady Charlton m a lighter tone You 
should not be buried at Rutherford much longer it 
I had." 

" Papa means to make Rutherford very gay said 
Blanche. 

" Ah ! my love, he means~-I quite give him credit 
for his meaning. But can he do it ? I know Lim 
better than you do, Blanche. There is not a maa 
of greater natural talent, or greater powers of pleasing, 
in England, than your father, — but not at Ruthej'- 
iord; there is a weight upon him here." 

"What! how?" asked Blanche, quickly. 

Lady Charlton hesitated, "A weight I called it, — 
well ! it is one : the weight of the place ; the old 
walls, and the old furniture ; it even makes me 
melancholy. Now at Senilhurst, where I would 
take you if I could, you would find everything 
different; a cheeifid bouse, lovely grounds, open 
and bright, a very pretty pasture country, not 
overpowering in beauty ; you know ; or, at least you 
R 2 
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wili know by-and-by, that nothing is more fatiguing 
than being always on the mental tiptoe of admiration ; 
— everything in fact to eiiliTcn you. It would be a 
new phase of existence, and a good introduction to a 
season in Londoa." 

Blanche lilced the description, and sfud so ; and 
Lady Chariton was excited too, and gave a yet more 
glowing picture of the enjoyments she would find 
at Senilhurst. 

" I should recommend it far more than remaining 
here," she said. " There is nothing to be done in 
a place like Rutherford. Entertainments — young 
people's eatertiunments I mean — are out of character. 
And you would not have the change — I see that is 
what you waat— complete change of scene." 

"When I have been here only a few months? " 

" That does not signify, my love," replied Lady 
Charlton ; " it is the effect of the place which is 
pressing you down. If your father had consulted 
me, he never would have brought you here. There 
is nothing so desirable for youag persons as cheerful- 
ness. Grave thoughts and anxieties come quite soon 
enough," she added, with that sudden transition to 
a tone of sorrowful feeling, which always gave a pecu- 
liar interest to her conversation. 

"Ishould havenovillage at Senilhurst; no poor peo- 
ple, or school," said Blanche : " that I should regret." 

" Yes ; but, my dear, you would have them. You 
should see what we are doing there, and help ns. Sir 
Hugh is a great man for education, and gives me 
carte blanche to do as I lilte when we are at home ; 
and you shall help me. My own girls, unfortunately, 
have never taken to tliat sort of thing, and it has 
been a great vexation to me. Ady is too giddy, and 
Maude is so wrapt up in German metaphysics. 1 
assure yon, Blanche, you could be of the greatest 
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"Aud poor Eleanor," said Blanche, unconsciously 
gising utterance to her own train of thought. 

" Yes, she would miss jou ; but, my dear, you can- 
Qot be always together." 

" We have been so till now," said Blanche. 
" I could not bear to think of our being really 
separated." 

" No, indeed, I can quite understand that ; you 
must be just like sisters : but the being parted for a 
time will only make you enjoy being together the 
more afterwards." 

" It will be such a very long parting," observed 
Blanche, " if I am to go to London in the spring; 
unless — I wonder whether Mrs. Wentworth would let 
her go with me there," 

" We had better not look forward, my dear child ; 
take the day as it comes. Go to Seuilhurst with 
me now, and leave the spring to itself." 

" Mrs. "Wentworth would not allow it, I am afraid," 
said Blanche, unheeding the warning; "and I could 
never make up my mind to ask her, if I thought she 
would say No," 

" Mrs. Wentworth's strictness would come in the 
way, I suppose," said Lady Charltou : "but never 
mind, my love ; leave it, as I said, and remember 
you will get on better in London than you would 
elsewhere, without Miss Wentworth. There will be 
so much to amuse and interest you. It pleases me 
immensely, Blanche," she added, bending forward to 
kiss her niece's forehead, "to find you take to the 
idea so kindly, as the poor people say ; and I shall 
tell your father we have settled it." 

"Oh! no, no," began Blanche; but Lady Charltou 
stopped her~-"My dear, you don't know your own 
power, and you must be taught it. BeHeve me, yow 
have but to sav the word, and horses would he ordered 
for Seniihurst to-night. And now you have quite 
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cheered me, and I must exert myself, and go and see 
after Sir Hugh. Shall we have tea soon? _ I am 
tired, and must go to bed early to-night ; so, if you 
can, don't let that Mr. Weatworth Keep us till mid- 
night sin^ng glees and trios," 

Blanche rang for tea, and thought it might he 
possible to snatch a few moments for solitude and 
a cursory inspection of her precious packet of papers, 
before it was brought in. Eleanor and Adelaide 
were crossing the gallery as she went up stairs. She 
heard Eleanor say, in a laughing voice, " I shall cer- 
tainly tell how carefully you have kept your treasure ;" 
whilst Adelaide replied, b^ a faint "Ohl no, nol 
indeed you must not !" which, of course, meant pray 
do. But Blanche did not stop to interpret words, or 
search into hidden meanings ; ouly she thought it 
strange that Eleanor should have found so much to 
occupy her with Adelaide Charlton as to leaTe no 
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It was nearly midnight before Blanche went to her 
room for the night. Notwithstanding Lady Charlton's 
injunctions, music had been the order of the even- 
ing ; and music ia, perhaps, of all amusements tho 
most enticing. Lord Rutherford was particularly 
sileatj and seemed quite in the mood for enjoying a 
gratification which could be obtained without effort ; 
and Sir Hugh, who generally joined the party for 
an hour or two before he went to bed, was charmed 
with the opportunity of displaying hh scientific 
knowledge. Duets, trios, glees, and quartettes, suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly ; or rather the quartettes 
were the beginning, and the trios the finale : for, 
after a short time, Maude, whose voice was of the 
greatest consequence, professed her determination 
not to sing another note, and the piano was left to 
the possession of Adelaide, Eleanor, and Mr. Weot- 
worth ; Blanche only joining them occasionally. 
Blanche was much occupied with her own thoughts ; 
but not sufficiently so to render her unobservant of 
what was going oo around. Music was a delight to 
her, and in general such an evening would have 
been a great treat ; but when at length the piano was 
closed, nud Eleanor and her brother departed, she 
felt relieved ; as if something which had annoyed 
and offended her was removed. Yet it was hard to 
say what that something was. There had been 
nothing to find fault with in the singing. Nothing 
in the manner or behaviour of any one of the party 
to herself. Eleanor had seemed anxious to make 
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amends for any apparent neglect ; and Maude, as if 
wishing to show that she had quite forgotten their 
difference of opinion, was paftieularly gentle, and 
pointed out a beautiful passage of Egmont, which 
she assured her she had marked because it was so 
entirely unobjectionable. Every one had been kind 
to her ; yet Blanche was fretted. It was so strange, 
she said to herself, that she should be so ; so odd 
that she could not bear to watch Adelaide ; that she 
quite disliked hearing her speak to Mr. "Wentworth. 
She was really very good-natured and sang nicely, and 
with a good deal of spirit and taste of a certain kind. 
But it must be the taste, Blanche thought, which 
jarred upon her. It was too marked — too personal 
— and there was a system of amiable quarcellmg and 
bantering kept up between Adelaide and Mr. "Went- 
worth in the intervals between the different songs, 
which was especially disagreeable to her. She could 
not help hoping that, if this style of intercourse was 
to go on, Mr. Wentworth would discontinue his visits. 

Thoughts of Adelaide, however, were soon dis- 
pelled when the door of Blanche's apartment was 
closed against interruption, and she was at length left 
at liberty fully to examine her mother's papers. Late 
though it was, she could not rest satisfied with the 
slight glance which was all she had before given 
them, and seizing upon the journal, as being the most 
likely to afford her the information she desired, she 
began to read it. 

But disappointment was destined to follow. There 
was no record of passing events to tell the secret 
history of the Countess of Rutherford, although 
there was sufficient to show that she had been sin- 
gularly gifted with refined taste and powers of obser- 
vation, chastened by deep piety The journal was 
not exactly what its name imphed It was rather a 
book of remarks, thoughts extracts and prayers To 
tlie writer it must ha*e been fiiU of ii Liuoues and 
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suggestions ; for there were datca and private marks, 
liearing reference, apparently, to the seasons at which 
the observations had been made ; and there was also 
a visible change in the style of writing from the com- 
mencement to the end. The first pages showed more 
imagination than reflection ; more of hope than con- 
tentment. The last were almost entirely short ex- 
tracts from devotional writers, expressive of great 
mental sufferings, and an endeavour to he resigned 
under affliction. They were unconnected, and some- 
times abruptly terminated. The handwriting was 
often illegible, and a few sentences were introduced, 
apparently without meaning; but the eonclading 
words, writtea several months before death had 
summoned the Countess of Rutherford to her rest, 
were the declaration of the Psalmist : " I will pa- 
tiently abide alway, and will praise Thee more and 

Blanche repeated the verse to herself again and 
again, for it seemed sent as her mother's l^cy — her 
last accents of advice and encouragement. But there 
was nothing strictly personal in all this ; and she 
turned to the letters. They also were, for the most 
part, unsatisfactory, being chiefly written by Lady 
Rutherford's friends, with the exception of a few 
from the earl, dated in the first year of his married 
life, and preserved most carefully in a httle silk case. 
These were kind and considerate ; but implied fre- 
quent long absences, and gave few indications of any 
wish to be at RutherfoiS. Engagements, it was 
said, kept him in London. He hoped to be in the 
I'ountry soon, hut could not promise certainly ; he 
trusted that the countess was amusing herself, 
begged her to deny herself no gratification ; was glad 
to near that Mrs. "Wcntworth was with her. These, 
and many similar wishes, came in every letter. But 
Blanche was chilled as she perused them ; for it was 
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not the love which would have been shown to her- 
self. 

Surely, she thought, there must hare been somi!- 
thing more. This could not have been the affection 
for the sake of which her mother had left home, and 
friends, and early ties, and pledged herself, by the 
most solemn and binding engagement, to love, and 
honoiir, and obey, unfil death. One letter of the 
jiacket was still imread, and, with a sickening feeling 
of doubt and disappointment, Blanche unfolded it. 
It was without a direction, and m her mother's hand- 
writing, addressed to a dear friend. 

The first sentence attracted her attention by a 
painfijl fascination. "You tell me I must struggle 
against my misery ; but do you know what you re- 
quire? You would not be willinaly unkind vet b\ 
such words you raise a barrier between us which 
leaves me doublj desolate Weary and heartsick T 
have been so long that sorrow is my natural ele nent 
and hitherto I have borne it m silence But if the 
captiye sinks under the burden of captivity who 
shall blame him ^ I wander day after day seekn 
for I know not what — loiging tor lest which neitr 
comes i listen m^ for— I am listening now — but you 
will find fault with me God heirs mi I turn to 
Ilim. He will hear my chdl I give her to Him 
— If my husband comes — ^I am dreami ig — too late 
And those few sentences the half collected half un 
conscious outpourings ot a broken heirt were the 
only indications grantel to Blanche of the cause ot 
that grief which had preyed upon her mother s 
health, and it seemed too evident, at length ci ushed 
the powers of her mind 

The morning dawned brdlimtly and cloudlessl 
upon Rutherford Castle and as Blanche roused h 
self from a short slumbei the last words of h 
mother's lettei flashed upon her memorj befoie si t 
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could recall where she had heard them or whj tln,\ 
should be aecompanied by a pang. 

The recollection came but too soon, and i itli it tl t, 
conviction that her most pwnfnl suspicions were leri 
fied — that her mother's life had been rendered miser 
rJjle by neglect. For, in the clear thoughts of the 
morning, Blanche could put together noids and in 
cidents, and trifling remarks, which had fixed them 
selves in her memory from the very pam they ha 1 
caused, and by their aid find a clue to many circum 
stances hitherto mysterious. Long before the hou^e 
hold had risen she sat up in her bed gazing upon 
the straggling, nearly illegible, chavaUers which 
showed the wretchedness of her mother s ieehngs 
almost as much as the words themselves whilst m 
dignation and fear were succeeded by bitter selt re 
proach, as she allowed herself to pity one parent at 
the expense of her affection for another. Her mother 
had been lonely and heartsick, and no one had beeu 
near to comfort her. She had been left to breathe 
her anxious wishes, and no one had been at hand to 
gratify them. She was ill in body and in mind, and 
there was no one to administer to her needs or calm 
her distracted spirit. Whose fault could it have 
been? Blanche rested her forehead on her hand to 
still the beating, throbbing pain, which was settling 
there. It was no new thought that her father was 
proud and worldly, and had no sympathy with her 
highest hopes. Day by day the assurance had become 
"doubly sure;" and the gulf between them more 
widely marked. But could he also be cold and 
neglectful ; he, who was so devoted to his child's 
happiness, whose every thought was centred in her 
gratification, whose eagerness to indulge, was even 
painful and burdensome? Alas! for that most bitter 
of all doubts, which bids us look with suspicion on 
those whom duty bids us reverence. 
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When the party assembled at the breakfast-tabla 
the pale face of Lady Blanche excited general notice. 
The earl looked at her with uneasy interest, but only 
asked if she had slept well; whilst Lady Charlton took 
occasion to remark that it was evident the place did 
not agree with her ; she had thought so for a long 
time but did not like to say so. "Seniihurst would 
do her a great deal of good, if you would but think 
so," she added, addressing Lord Rutherford. 

"Seniihurst will do very well, if Blanche likes it," 
he replied j "but I very much doubt if she does." 

Blanche smiled faintly, and sdd she should mi^^s 
many things at Rutherford extremely. 

" But, my loTC," and Lady Charlton turned round 
with a sparkling eye ; "it was only last night you en- 
tirely entered into my Tiews, and quite enjoyed the 
idea ; you really are very incomprehensible," 

" I don't much care," began Blanche ; but she 
stopped, for she knew that indifference would vex 

" You don't care, my dear ? I wish I could imder- 
stand you. I wish I knew what you were aiming at." 

"She is not aiming at anything, "said the carl, 
coolly. " She likes staying at Rutherford ; and, if so, 
at Rutherford we will stay." 

Lady Charlton compressed her lips and went on 
with her breakfast. Soon after Adelaide came into 
the room. Lady Charlton looked up, and smd, "You 
are very late. Is your father dressed?" 

" I don't know," was Adelaide's careless reply, as 
if the question did not at all concern her. 

" I must know. I wonder what Pearson has been 
about ; pray inquire," continued Lady Charlton to 
one of the servants. "Pearson has grown estremely 
absard of late," she added to herself; "he never 
can be in time ; and Sir Hugh won't bear it." 

Pearson made his appearance, and was imniediafcly 
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with, " Sir Hugh is not at hrcakfast, 1 
suppose ?" 

" Yes, iny lady ; at breakfast, and quite enjoying 
it. He hopes to see your ladyship as soon as is con- 
venient." 

"Oh I" and as Pearson withdrew. Lady Charlton 
gave a slight push to her plate, and deelared she had 
BO appetite, and really felt quite unweJl. As it was 
such a beautiful moraiug, she thought she should 
hke a httie stroll on the terrace for the sake of the 

Blanche half rose to accompany her, or at least 
to ask if she could be of any assistance ; but Lady 
Chariton motioned to her to remain, and marmuring 
a few thanks went away. Silence followed. Lord 
Butherford took up a newspaper, and Adelaide began 
readmg a letter ; whilst Maude occupied herself in 
studying a large historical picture that hung opposite 
to her , and Blanche tried to finish a breakfast for 
which she had not aay appetite, Maude looked at 
her from time to time with an expression of greater 
gentleness in her features than they seemed naturally 
formed to wear ; and as Adelaide lingered, according 
to her custom, fasting first one thing and then ano- 
ther, sighing because the tea was cold, and ordering 
coifee which, when it came, she did not wish for, 
Maude declared herself ashamed of wasting so much 
time, and proposed to Blanche to leave her. 

" Yes, do go ; never mind me," exclaimed Adelaide, 
good naturediy ; " I have quantities of amusement — 
the most charming letter you ever read, Maude, from 
Caroline Grey. She is so sorry not to he in the 
neighbourhood, with her mother and sister, now we 
are here." Maude's Up curled, "I leave you to 
youi friend very willingly," she said, " so long as I 
am not requireS to undergo the penance of reading 
what she writes." 
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"Ah well! jou don't like her; but that I can't 



"And hate her, as I do," whispered Waude, put- 
ting her arm. within that uf Blanche, and drawing 
lier out of the room. " Caroline Grey ia Adelaide's 
dearest weakness," she added, laughing, as she led 
Blanche (o the lihrary. " Almost more silly than 
herself, if that were possible. But we wont talk 
about her. What have you done, Blanche, to put 
my mother in such a fermeut ? " 

" I ! " exclaimed Blanche. " Is my aunt Texed 1 " 

" My dear child, what a perfect innocent you are ! 
Vexed 1 — She is angry, furious." 

" Oh ! no, surely.^' 

"Hark! Here she comes!" said Maude, and 
Lady Charlton walked into the room, inquired for 
some sealing-wax — asked Maude where Adelaide was, 
and, after a formal " Better, thank you," in reply to 
Blanche's inquiry of how she felt, again departed. 

" I am afraid she is annoyed," said Blanche, much 
perplexed. 

"Only annoyed!" said Maude. "Well,wemust 
hope it may be nothmg n oie But what concerns 
me most Bhncht is joursclf "You look wotully 
pale this morning and I must knon the reason 

" I slept badly said Blanche 
" But why ' Sleeping badly is nei er an ultimate 
cause, and my mind cannot rest till it hna reached 

" I did sleep badly but I cannot tell you the 
reason why said Blanche quietly 

" But I must know I must insist upon known g 
Had It anjthing to do with om stupid alternoon, 
yesterday* Did I bore jou by m^ Girman non 
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" Oh ! no, no ; I scarcely thought about it ' 

" Not complimentary , one would ratber be hated 
than forgotten. Still I for^ve }ou But the pale 
looks and the bad night,— I shall go backwards, hUe 
the wonderful hiatorj of the House that Jack budt, 
till I find the cause," 

Blanche's eyes filled with tears, and Maude s man 
ner altered directly. 

"There is something more m tins than a littlt 
fever, or a fit of worrj," she exclaimed "Blanchi ' 
I wish I could make you. beheye that I am not quite 
such a heathenish aaiage aa I appear " 

"Only yourself would call you so," said Blanche, 
half laughing. 

" No. But a great many would think me so.— 
And yet, I think, yes ; I am sure " she continued, 
more aeriousiy ; " that I could be a fn nd — a true 
friend — a better friend to y 1 an mo people. 
Blanche, why do you feel you If 1 n ly ? 

Blanche regarded her with n 1 f prise ; 
and Maude went on. " You a 1 n h ugh you 
may not choose to own it ; y u 1 a no n o sym- 
pathize with you, though so many 1 j , and you 
Jiave fancies, and worries, and brooding thoughts.— I 
see it constantly." 

" Are you sure you are not speaking of yourself? " 
asked Blanche. 

" Never mind me ; I am used to it. I am older, 
have seen more of the world, and have learnt to live 
in it by myself. But you have not. And you are 
not formed to battle with it alone, as I am," 

" It may be the lesson I am to leant," said Blanche, 
gravely.' 

"No, no," esclaimed Maude; "that is one of 

yonr narrow views. "We choose our own lessons, and 

shape our own lives. They do so, at least, who are 

s 2 
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worth anything. Determine that you will not be 
lonely, — ^that you will have companionship and svm- 
pathy, and jou will find it." 

"Have you doue so?" asked Blanche, 

*' No ; but it is because I do not need 't— because 
I would rather stem, the torre t of hie s troubles by 
my owH unassisted power b t you are fonned to 
lean upon others and chng to then 'Why must you 
condemn yourself to reserve and sol tude ' 

" I do not condemn myself repl ed Blanche. *' I 
enjoy sympathy when I can have it V t I do not 
need it as much as you imagine : or rather," and her 
colour slightly deepened as she spoke, "I have more 
than I can explain." 

Maude turned away as if annoyed. 

"Am. I unkind?" said Blanche, following her. 

" Incomprehensible, merely," was Maude's cold 
reply ; " but I have no wish whatever to force your 
confidence. I might have known, from our conver- 
sation yesterday, how little our ideas accord." And 
yet, as she said this, Maude lingered in the room, 
evidently unwilling to break off the conversation. 

"You are very kind to me, dear Maude," said 
Blanche, gently. " I wish I could make you believe 
that I really am ohhged ; perhaps, hy-and-by, you 
will, when wc understand each other ; for, in some 
things, I think we agree more than we know. But, 
as regards confidence, I have none that I should feel 
it right to give to any one, except Mrs, Howard ; or, 
perhaps, my aunt." 

"Mammal" exclaimed Maude. "Confidence to 
her ! " 

" I don't meanconfidence,exactly,"replied Blanche. 
" But there are some things which she could tell me, 
which would he a comfort to me ; though I could not 
ask her about them just now." 
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" No ; — certainly," answered Maude, with a satiri- 
cal laugh. " Food though she is of you, I would 
not advise you to put yourself in her way again, for 
some hours at least." 

Blanche looked distressed, and said she was scarcelv 
aware what she had do e tl o ^1 si e s j j osed t 
was being so foohshly chai geable as to go g to 
Senilhurst. 

"I suppose t was thit but leave her to 1 ersell 
she will come roun 1 aga n and she w 11 bear a great 
deal from you 

" I am glad she s fond of me sa 1 Blanche 
though she said t th an neon fortable feehng o 
distrust and 1 sappo n me t 

" Yes ! mamma s al aj s fond ot persons si e s 
proud of " 

Bl h f 1 ed tl at she was puzzled 
and Ma d u d la ^h aglv Now my deir 

Bla h h a ce ta n hm to s mpl c tv b 

y nd wl h b mos a II ness You really a e 
n u h n bl not to know hat you possess 
aga d al f wl cl the wo 1 1 s proud— ank 
w 1 h b auly N v don t shrmk from ti e truth 
h a Id d as Bl he suffered an e\p ess o of d s 
a I 1 1 1 s I am not flattenng you 

I am n an pajmg co rt to 30 t I were 1 
should be wiser than to piaise you to your fate. But 
I long to see you make the most of yourself; and I 
am sure no one can ever do that who has not a 
thorough appreciation of his or her peculiar advan- 
tages. So you must understand that mamma is 
proud of you ; and, as a consequence, fond of you ; 
and if you choose to go and confide your griefs to her, 
don't let me prevent you. Only, I should have ima- 

"What?" 
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Maude thought for a moment, and then answered, 
" I should have thought that your taste might hare 
led you in a different direction." 

"It is not a question of taste," replied Blanehe. 
" If I did not love my aunt, she would still be the 
only person to help me now ; unless, perhaps, Mrs. 
Wentworth could. 

" Then go to Mrs. Wentworth," exclaimed Maude, 
hastily. " Cold, though she is, stiff, unbending, — 
go to her, Blanche. You wonder at me, and I shock 
you ; but I am not thinking of my mother, as my 
mother— only as suiting you. Mrs. Wentworth will 
tell you more of what you wish to know than 
mamma will," she added, fixing her lai^e piercing 
eyes upon Blanche, as if she knew her inmost heart. 

" But I cannot go to Mrs. Wentworth ; I cannot 
learn from one who is not a member of my family— " 
"The secrets of that family," added Maude, 
quietly. " Suppose I could tell them, Blanche ? " 

" Do you know 1 Can you tell ? " exclaimed 
Blanche, and the faint shade of colour in her cheeks 
went and came rapidly. 

" If I cannot tell myself, I might learn," pursued 
Maude. 

Blanche shook her head in disappointment. " No ; 
you are very kind, very good ; but it will not do." 

" And there is to be no confidence between us, 
then?" said Maude, 

Blanche did not answer. They had been standing 
together at the window, and as she was about to turn 
away from it, Maude laid a detaining hand upon her 
arm, and pointing to a bird which was winring its flight 
far into the blue sky, sdd, " I had a dream of two 
minds soaring together, leaving the delusions of this 
paltry world behind them, and seeking a higher life 
in the glorious light of truth," 
Blanche sighed. 
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"Must it be a dream?" s^d Maude, almost ten- 
derly. 

Blanche raised her eyes timidly to her cousin's 
face, as she replied unhesitatingly, " There is a false 
light as well as a true one. Before we soar together, 
Maude, we must know which we are seeking," 

" Truth," answered Maude. " In other words, spi- 
ritual, intellectual heauty, which is another name for 

Blanche passed her hand over her eyes, and "said, 
with a faint smile, " I cannot talk as we did yester 
day — my head aches tuo much , I cannot fis. my 
thoughts." 

There was a tone of indescnbahle depression and 
weariness in her voice Maude looked at In r com 
passionately and kissed her, ind said she would not 
tease her ; and the sympathy overcame the self com 
mand which Blanche had been exetasing, and laige 
tears filled her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks 

Maude made hersit down. "Can't I help yon?" 
she said. "Are you quite sure?" 

"Quite sure; unless you know." She thought 
for a few moments, and then added, " Does my aunt 
ever talk to you about herself?" 

"About past days?" said Maude. "Yes, some- 
times ; but not often." 

" Not of interesting things ; things which would 
interest me 1" and Blanche looked up imploringly. 

"I don't know," said Maude doubtfiilly ; "that 
is, they would interest you in a way." 

" But does she ever mention my mother ? " The 
last words were uttered with painful unwillingness, 
and when they were spoken Blanche sat with her 
hands tightly dapsed together, as with an effort to 
conceal the working of some keen emotion. 

The perplexed expression of Maude's face in- 
cre^ed as she looked at her. "What is it that 
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troubles you, Blanche ?" she said. "SiireSj notliing 
connected with daj's so long gone by ; sorrows thtit 
have so long ceased I" 

" Then she was sorrowful ; she was miserable," 
exclaimed Blanche, rising impetuously. "Oh, Maude, 
ia pity tell me what you know." 

" Sorrowful, miserable," repeated Maude slowly, 
" One must always fear it in such cases ; hut it may 
hare been better than we think." 

Blanche grasped her cousin's hand, and the bright- 
ness of her eye was terrible in its eagerness. 

" There are sadder moments of sanity than of de- 
lusion," continued Maude, gently; and Blanche's 
fingers relaxed their grasp, and she fell back in her 
chair nearly fainting. Maude was not in the least 
hurried out of her usual steadiness of manner ; she 
sprinkled some water on her cousin's forehead from 
a flower-glass near, and when Blanche a little re- 
viyed, and uttered mournfully the word " delusion," 
answered, without any reference to her transient 
weakness, " I thought you knew it, dear." 

" No, no ; they kept it from me. But tell me 
now, quickly." 

" Only delusion," answered Maude ; " nothing 
more. Nothing to distress you, Blanche. Pray be- 
lieve me," she added, as Blanche's eyes again filled 
with tears. 

"But what delusion? of what kind?" asked 
Blanche, faintly. 

" Quiet melancholy ; only that, I assure you ; 
nothing really hereditary to frighten you." 

Blanche scarcely seemed to hear this comfort; she 
only said in reply, " Was she alone ? " 

" Yes, sometimes, when it could not be helped," 
replied Maude, with evident hesitation. 

" Quite alone ; sorrowful, miserable," ' 
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Blanche, and she leant her head upon her hand, and 
cried bitterly. 

" I will tell yon all 1 know," said Mande. " She 
was not strong naturally, mamma says ; and she was 
a great deal hy herself; and she must have been like 
you, Blanche, fond of brooding over her own fancies, 
for they never could persuade her to see people and 
go oat, except occasionally, when Lord Rutherford 

" And she went out then? she was happy then ?" 
exclaimed Blanche, raising her head quickly, 

" Yes, she went out a little to please him," con- 
tinued Maude. " But you know he was absent a great 
deal, especially at last." 

Blanche's head sunk despondingly. Maude's quick 
eye remarked the change, but she went on — " I do 
not think there was really anything to distress you 
so much i of course, she had every comfort, and her 
mind"— she stopped, considering how to approach 
the subject in the way least likely to give pain ; but 
Blanche made a slight motion of the hand, and said, 
"I can hear it," and Maude continued, in a rather 
hurried voice, " It was not so very dreadful ; not 
common insanity. She was very quiet, and gentle, and 
good. Mamma used to come and see her very often, 
and for a long time people said it was only melan- 
choly, it came on so gradually. She used to write a 
great deal, I believe ; but almost all her papers were 
destroyed when Lord Rutherford came back from 

"But he wiw with her; quite at the last ?" said 
Blanche, in a low voice. 

" No ; he was not here in time. It was very un- 
fortunate ; for the longing to see him was so great, 
it was worse than anything. But Blanche, my dear, 
I am doing you harm," she said, observing her 
cousin's look of intense suiFering. 
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" No, uo ; go on ;" was all that Blanche ventured 
to utt«r. 

" There is not much besides to toll," answered 
Maude, " Bat indeed, Blanche, 1 am very anxious 
you should not think it at all worse than it really 
was. She was ill and depressed very long before it was 
thought necessary to Mve any one with her ; a com- 
panion," she added, as Blauehe slightly shuddered. 
"And, even to the very last, there were intervals 
when she knew ererything and everybody quite well ; 
and the only way in which they discovered when the 
attacks were coming on worse, was that she wo\ild 
then kneel for hours together in her room, repeating 
portions of the Burial Service." 

Blanche put her hand before her eyes to hide the 
light of the glorious sun. Many moments elapsed 
before she spoke. Then she rose from her seat, and 
kissed Maude, and said, " Thank you ; you have 
been very kind; you must not say that you have told 
me," and walked slowly out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XSIV. 

Mrs. Wentworth was sitting alone In her little 
room : the post vas just come in, aad she was 
busied in answering her letters. She looked particu- 
larly old that morning ; perhaps her dress was unbe- 
coming — perhaps her letters had been annoying ; nt 
any rate, her care-worn expression was sufficient to 
attract observation ; and as Dr. Wentworth passed 
the window, and stopped to say a few cheerful words, 
it made him delay the business he was bent upon, and 
re-enter the house. " There is nothing amiss in them ; 
is there, my love?" he inquired, taking up the letters 
on the table. " I did not read them Qirough," 

" Oh, no ! nothing : they are mere chit-chat ; not 
of any consequence. Why should you ask?" 

" You seemed uncomfortable — that is aJl ; but if 
there is nothing the matter, well and good. It must 
be the cap, I think, which makes you look different. 
1 think I told you I was going to the Union this 
morning." 

" Tes : you will be back to dinner, I suppose, at 
six o'clock." 

" Say half-past ; we shall be more punctual. Good- 
b'ye ;" and Br. Wentworth departed. 

Mrs. Wentworth leant back in her chair, in a 
reverie, a strange and painful one. It carried her 
back many years, to that early romance of first 
love— that entire sympathy of thought and feeling, 
which she had imagined was to last undiminished for 
ever. Dr. Wentworth was a good man, an earnest 
man; his heart was given to his duties, first; his 
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family afterwards. His wife did not wish it should 
be otherwise ; but she did not resemble him. The 
romance of her early years had not, like his, been 
extiaguisbed by the constant pressure of parochial 
carea. She was poetical, enthusiastic still, in secret. 
She had, as it were, two characters — the one of great 
imagination, the other of strong common sense. Her 
husband's affections had been woa by the former ; 
they were retained by the latter. Imagination, 
witij him, had been the amusement of boyhood ; witii 
her, it was the present beauty of life : and if Mrs. 
Weutworth had been endued with a less portion oE 
right feeling and self-command, the discotery of this 
essential difference in their characters might have 
been made at the risk of the happiness of both. As 
it was, it only served to throw her back into herself, 
to chill the outward show of enthusiasm, and to con- 
ceatrate all the inteusity of her hopes and interests 
upon her children. Perfect respect, and a true, 
though unimpassioned, love, were still her husband's ; 
but she had learnt to Mve her inward life without him : 
and whilst sharing his pleasures, and sympathising 
in his sorrows, she concealed, as by a natural instinct, 
those keener, more sensitive feelings, which he would 
not have understood. There were times when this 
sense of uncongeniality was very oppressive. "When 
Mrs. Wentworth thought of her children, she most 
felt the absence of that perfect sympathy, which 
would have supported ana soothed her under the 
anxieties they occasioned. It was a fear for them 
which was now pressing heavily upon her spirits; 
that boding, shadowy fear which cannot be combated, 
because it assumes no tangible form. She indulged 
the reverie of the past for a few moments only. It 
was dangerous to her peace, and contrary to her 
strict conscientiousness ; but, as it faded away, there 
rose up the long vista of futurity, and who can blame 
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a motlier's momentary longing to pierce into its 
secrets 1 It is so hard to persuade ourselyes that 
the children whom we love so fondly, and guard so 
tenderly, must one day bear, as we do, the burden of 
this evO world. When we are sinkiog ourselves be- 
neath pressing cares, we can least endure the thought 
that tney must sink likewise. When we are strug- 
gling with the claims of conflicting duties, or worn 
with exertions for their happiness, we can least look 
forward to the aame conflict for them. We watch 
them in their hours of mirth, and listen to their 
joyful expectations, and in pity suffer the delusion to 
last whilst yet it may ; and at length we ourselves 
become sharers in it, and, closing our eyes to reality, 
whisper to our own hearts, "To-morrow shall be as 
this day, and much more abundant." Happy is 
it that a truer love and a wiser forethought is 
steadily, unshrinkingly, yet most mercifully, pre- 
paring for them the cup of trial which we would so 
weakly withhold. 

A knock at the door disturbed the train of Mrs. 
Wentworth's thoughts, " Come in," was the order, 
spoken quickly and nervously ; but Mrs. Wentworth 
did not look round. 

*' Did you want me, mamma 1" asked Eleanor, 
standing as if unwilling to enter. 

"Yes; if you are not engaged. Is Susan at her 
lessons ?" 

" She was just going to say them ; but she can do 
something by herself, if you wish it, mamma," and 
Eleanor retired. 

Several minutes passed before her return, more, it 
seemed, than were necessary, and Mrs. Wentworth 
had a hasty word on her lips in consequence ; but it 
was not uttered, and served only to give a sadder 
tone to her voice, as she said, "■! would not have 
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interrupted jon, my dear, if there had not been n 
necessity." 

A JitUe awkwardness was perceptible in Eleanor's 
manner as she approached her mother ; and a certain 
consciousness that the necessity alluded to was not 
an agreeable one. 

"You were very late returning from the castle 
last night, my love," continued Mrs. Wentworth. 
" I did not like to vex you by saying anything about 
it at the time ; but I was sorry. I did not expect, 
indeed, that you would have stayed to dine." 

" I did not mean to do it," replied Eleanor ; " but 
we went out driving and riding, and came back late ; 
and then Lady Charlton and Adelaide persuaded me, 
and I thought you would not be angry." 

" Adelaide," repeated Mrs. Wentworth in a musing 
tone i but she made no other comment upon the 
familiarity. " I am not angry, my dear child," she 
added ; " and, perhaps, I should not even be vexed if 
you were alone." 

"You are afraid for Charles," replied Eleanor; 
" but, mamma, it is his only aninsement." 

" Yes, I know it ; but it makea me very anxious." 

Eleanor looked steadily in her mother's face, whilst 
a smile, which she vainly strove to repress, stole over 
her features, as she said, " You are afrtud of his 
falling in love, mamma?" 

" Falling in love, my dear ! No !" and Mrs. Went- 
worth's lips curled in disgust. "I could never fear 
that Charles would fall in love with anything so 
vain and frivolous as Miss Charlton ; but I am afraid 
of his being led on to say and do foolish things ; to 
flatter and talk nonsense, and go further than he 
knows ; to flirt, in fact : and I am afraid of your 
seeing it, and perhaps being induced to join in it in 
a certain way. I could not bear that sort of thing. 
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Eleanor j it would be so utterly against my taste, not 
to put it upon higher grounds." 

" Charles likes Miss Charlton very well," said 
Eleanor ; " but he does not really care for her." 

" I do not see that it makes miieh difference 
whether he does or does not," replied Mrs. Went- 
worth j " for a young man just preparing for ordina- 
tion to waste his time and lower his character by 
dancing attendance upon a silly girl, whom he does 
not care for, merely because he wants amusement, is, 
to say the least, unworthy." 

" The Charltons will be going soon," said Eleanor, 
"Lady Charlton talks of spending the winter at 
Senilhnrst, and taking Blanche with her." 

" Indeed '. " Mrs. Wentworth's face brightened in- 
stantly, 

" Yes ; it is nearly settled ;" but Eleanor looked as 
much vexed as her mother was relieved. 

Mrs. Wentworth observed the expression of her 
face: "My dear child, you must forgive me for being 
glad ; I do feel for you," 

Eleanor only drew up with an air of reserve, and 
said, " I am not disappointed ; I have known that it 
must be so from the beginning." 

"It will smooth every difficulty if they go," con- 
tinued Mrs. "Wentworth, evidently trying to be frank 
and unconstrained ; " that was why I sent for you, 
Eleanor, to know if you could tell me anything of 
their movemeats. If they were to remain, I must 
urge your father to make some other arrangement 
for Charles. I have such a great dread of the inti- 
macy. Can you not understand me?" she added, 
watching Eleanor's countenance narrowly. " I think 
you must see yourself how bad it is." 

" Certainly," replied Eleanor, flattered by her 
mother's confidence, " Adelaide Charlton is not the 
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person to improve him ; but, there is more in her, 
inammaj thaa you would give her credit for." 

" That may be ; but Charles must have a superior 
wife, if he is ever to do auything in life. He must 
marry a vtoman whom he respects." 

" And loves, too," said Eleanor. 

" Yes, assuredly ; hut the love in which there is 
no respect is but a broken reed to rest upon. How- 
ever, I need not take up your time any longer, my 
love. If Lady Charlton goes soon, all my trouble 
will be at an end ; and, iu the mean time, I must trust 
to you not to do more than you can help in bringing 
them together." 

"IwOlnot do anything you dislike, dear mamma," 
was Eleanor's reply; "if you will only look less 
anxious than you did when 1 came ia." 

" Anxious, did I ? My face is not generally a tell- 
tale." 

" I understand it always," answered Eleanor, 
" You have been uncomfortable very often lately." 

Mrs. Wentworth did not contradict the assertion. 

" I think you would be happier," added Eleanor, 
"if the castle was far off; and yet, mamma," and 
she hesitated, "you suffered me to be brought up 
with Blanche," 

"Yes, I did; possibly it was a mistake," Mrs, 
Wentworth thought for a few moments, and then con- 
tinued, " Yet I acted fov the best at the time. When 
you first went to Mrs. Howard I was very ill ; 1 could 
not take proper care of you myself. Mrs. Howard 
urged me to let you go for the sake of Lady Blanche, 
and for her mother's sake. At that time there seemed 
little probability that Lord Rutherford would ever 
settle permanently in England;, or, if he did, that 
he would choose to reside at Rutherford. The cir- 
cumstances under which he left it were such that I 
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myself could not have contemplated his return. He 
has another place in the north ; I imagined that he 
would have preferred it. Yet it might have been an 
error, a want of due forethought. Oh ! Eleanor, you 
will not make me regret it '" 

Eleanor's teehngs mere touLhed hy the earnestness 
with which her mother spoke "Mamma!" she 
exclaimed, " I have been ioobsh, I know, of late ; 
bat, indeed, you may trust me I can only learn 
good from Blanche, and I cannot really be led away 
by a person like Adelaide Charlton " 

" God forbid you ever should be, my love," replied 
Mrs. Wentworth. " You do not know all that such 
an influence brings ; how it lowers, wastes, vitiates 
the whole tone of the character ; how its effects are 
felt for years and years. Such a mind as yours, 
Eleanor, if it is not bent upon the highest objects 
destroys itself; it cannot rest in mean pursuits, and 
it turns inward and gnaws at the root of its own 
happiness. And you may be^shall I tell you what 
you maybe7™what I have sometimes pleased myself 
by imagining you to be ?" 

" Something much better than I can eser imagine 
myself, I am sure," said Eleanor. 

"Yet nothing beyond your power," continued her 
mother. " A woman with all a woman's tastes, and 
gentleness, and modesty ; yet earnest, untiring, ex- 
alted in your aims, enlarged iu your views, sufficient 
for your own happiness, from having fixed it where 
alone it may be safely centred, whilst living in the 
happiness of others, because your whole hfe is devoted 
to the promotion of their welfare ; and having a 
power over their minds, because you have kept such 
a strict watch over your own. That is what you 
may be." 

"And what shall I be, mamma?" The question 
WHS put iu a tone of great thoughtfulness. 
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" Mrs. Wentworth paused," and her voice sank 
Rgain into its quiet stillness, as she saicl, " One onl^ 
knows." 

" But tell me ; help me, if you can," saiA Eleanor ; 
"tell me what I must be if I am not what you de- 
scribe. Mamma, it may do me more good than you 
can think." 

" "Would you wish to hear?" replied Mrs. Went- 
worth. " You will think me exaggerating, yet I have 
watched the downward progress of many charac- 
ters like yours, and the general outline is alike in all. 
First, self- dissatisfaction and a longing for the respect 
which might be deserved, and then an endeavour 
to be satisfied with mere admiration instead ; admira- 
tion becoming necessary, and sinking gradually into 
the craving of a miserable vanity ; and this changing 
in old age into a sharp, cynical narrowness of mind, 
which is wretchedness to itself and others, I am 
not speaking In the least too strongly, Eleanor, 
I have seen it, and grieved over it ; and the first 
mnptom has always been that fickleness of action, 
though not of intention, in little things, which yon 
are always regretting." 

"And never amending," said Eleanor. " Mamma, 
1 must do so, I will," The house-bell rang at that 
moment ; Eleanor coloured deeply. " It is Adelaide 
Charlton," she said. " I did very wrong ; I asked her 



"She shall stay hut a few minutes," continued 
Eleanor, " She has only to look over some music, 
and she knows I shall be busy." 

Miss Charlton was annbunced in the drawing-room, 

Mrs. Wentworth rose and said she would receive 

her, and, collecting her letters, was preparing to go, 

when Dr. Wentworth's voice was heard. The meet- 
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ing at the Union was deferrecl ; lie was returned un- 
expectedly, and he came to the window to say so. 

" I want you, my dear, particularly. I must have 
you for a few minutes to go into the Tillage with me." 

"Is it reaUv necessary ? There are yisitors in the 
drawing-room. ' 

""What visitors? Only Miss Charlton. Charles 
and Eleanor will entertain her." 

Mrs. Wentworth's conscience smote her for the 
pride which had made her shut up from her husband 
the anxieties which she imagined be could not sym- 
pathise with. Now, when she wanted his assistavice, 
he was working unknowingly against her 

" Indeed, I must have you, my dear," ho contmued 

Mrs, Wentworth could say no more , hut she 
looked at Eleanor as she joined him, and Eleanor 
answered the look with, "Adelaide mil only stay a 
few minutes. I shall not let her do so." 
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" I HOPE I am not interrupting you," began Ade- 
laide Charlton, asEleanorwelcomedherwith a gravity 
of manner which she could not hide. 

" Oh ! pray don't name it. I shall find the music 
I mentioned almost immediately," and Eleanor 
began searching for it hurriedly ; ' inquiring at the 
same time for every one at the castle. 

Adelaide rattled on in her usual style. They 
must have had a bad night, she supposed, for they 
all seemed cross ; but she made a point of never in- 
quiring what was the matter. She had left Maude 
and Blanche in close conversation ; but, of course, she 
did not know what it was about ; they were becoming 
such desperate friends, it would not do to pry into 
their secrets, 

Eleanor bent over the music-stand, and regretted 
that the lost piece of music was not forthcoming ; 
but promised to look for it, and send it to the castle 
in the course of the day. 

"Oh! it does not signify;" was Adelaide's in- 
\difFerent reply. " One never really cares for any 
particular piece ; I dare say you have a good many 
that I don't know. May I look?" She took up a 
piece of music, hummed a few notes, thought it 
seemed pretty, and seated herself at the piano to try 
it. "Awfully difficult all this style of music is, and 
not in good taste, people say; at least, Maude says 
so, and she is the oracle. After all, instrumental 
music is worth nothing compared with vocal. How 
badly your brother and I sang last night ! We really 
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must practise before we exhibit again. Don't you 
tiiink it would be a good thing to have practising 

" If one had time, it might be," said Eleanor. 

" Oh, but we must make time. I have no notioa 
of persons not finding sufficient time for anything 
they wish. I protest, there is that enchanting trio 
we were talking of; you must try it." 

"A trio for two persons I" said Eleanor, laughmg; 
" that will not quite do." 

" Never mind ; just try your part." 

She struck the first few chords ; Eleanor grew 
hopeless of escape. Adelaide's Tisit was from her 
own invitation, and she could not summon courage 
to shorten it by confessing her engagements. 

" You very good people are so methodical," con- 
tinued Adelaide ; " you quite put one to the blush. 
I declare, to see the way Blanche goes on is enough 
to convert one into an automaton, I must have 
some music this morning to put me in good humour." 

" Can that ever be needed 1" asked a voice from be- 
hind her; and, to Eleanor's extreme annoyance, her 
brother joined them. 

Adelaide Charlton's manner showed instantaneously 
the working of her mind. There was a little blushing, 
a little bantering, a good many quick upward glances, 
interspersed with a few downcast modest ones ; some 
pretty nonsense tbout music and flowers, and a pre- 
ftnce at shyness, when Mr. "Wentworth asked her to 
■^mg, with an evident disincUnation to leave off when 
«lie had begun It was vanity, unmistakesble ; and 
Llcanor stood by and compared Adelaide's flirting 
with her own dignity, and, in the pleasure of aelf- 

atisfaction, forgot her mother's caution and her own 
piomiaes And so the minutes went by, and Eleanor 
bUisfied herself that the waste of time could not be 
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avoided, and therefore it could not be wrong to enjuy 
it. And she did enjoy it in a measure. 

There is generally something agreeable in that sort 
of lightj quick conversation which accompanies 
music, and Adelaide Charlton was not deficient in. 
talent of a certain kind. She had travelled and 
could relate amusing adventures herself, and assist 
Mr. Wentworth in remembering his ; and she had 
seen more of the world than Eleanor, and latighed at 
many of her simple notions ; she was older also, and 
had been presented at court, and was acquainted with 
people of rank and fashion. These were a!i ingre- 
dients of influence, especially when mingled with 
them was the thought " Notwithstanding all these 
advantages, I am the superior," 

"And now, Charles, we really must be steady," was 
at length Eleanor's faint endeavour to stop the flow of 
the conversation. "I am doingvery wrong in staj^Jng 
here, and you are doing very wrong too, Adelaide. 
I must be rude and send you away, or we shall both 
get into disgrace." 

Adelaide started from her seat ; " Go, must I ? 
Weil, I suppose I hare been here an immense time. 
I did not mean to stay a quarter of an hour. Mr. 
Wentworth, I must trouble you to return my glove : 
you seem bent upon keeping possession of it ; but I 
am afraid it wOl not be quite as useful to you as to 
me." She held out her hand, and to her surprise, 
the glove was given as a matter of course, and Mr. 
Wentworth, turning suddenly to his sister, said, in a 
tone of qiiiet politeness, " Eleanor, you do not see- 
Lady Blanche Evelyn." 

Blanche was at the window, and Mr. Wentworth 
stepped forward to open it. His manner was quite 
different; thoughtful and respectful, as if some 
sudden spell had been cast over him. Yet Blanche 
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was thoroughly at her ease, smiled, and shook hands, 
and "ralhed him upon his musical mania. Perhaps he 
saw that the words were words of course, spoken to 
smoothe the httle stiffness of the party, for there was 
no real gaiety in what she said. She looked ill and 
harassed, and when Adelaide declared her intention 
to return to the eastle, Blanche made no remark, and 
allowed her to say " Good h'ye," without asking her 
to wait. So Adelaide, after a Jittle more lingering 
and sighing, and laughing, departed, taking care when 
she had gone a few steps to attract attention, by an 
" Oh ! Mr. Wentworth, I forgot ; " which drew him 
after her, and induced him to accompany her more 
than half-way home. 

Eleanor stood watching them until they were 
fairly out of sight, and then going up to Blanche, 
said, as she stooped to kiss her, " Blanche, I am 
thankful you are not your cousin Adelaide." 

Blanche smiled, and replied, " Perhaps, I am glad 
too ; and yet that is wrong," she added, correct- 
ing herself; though one may be glad one is not 
forced to lead the same life. But, Eleanor, I was 
not prepared for your having any one here; and 
I thought Susan's lesson would be oyer by this 
time. If Adelaide has been with you that of course 
is impossible." 

Eleanor had seldom felt less inclined to attend to 
lessons, and, as an excuse to herself, stud, that Susan 
could do very well without her for the present ; she 
wished first to know what had brought Blanche to the 
rectory. 

"Business that can wait very well," replied Blanche, 
" so please go, if yoii have anything to do, and I will 
sit here and write a letter till you are ready." 

"But you look fagged and worried, Blanche; 
what has been going wrong?" 

The eyes of Blanche filled with tears, but not one 
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was suffered to escape, and, avoiding a direct reply, 
slie said, " I came here partly to tell you that we 
shall all probably go to Senilhurst immediately," 

Eleanor's countenance betflkened blank disappoint- 
ment ; she was not prepared for sach a sudden 

"Yea," continued Blanche quickly, as if anxious 
to avoid questions; "it is my aunt's wish, and I 
shall vex hee if I refuse, and I don't think papa will 
dislike it. My aunt says it is the best thing for 

me ; and, and I don't much care myself what " 

her voice failed her, and she burst into tears, 

Eleanor was at her side in an instant, soothing and 
caressing her, and entreating to be told what was the 
cause of her grief. Blanche seemed distressed at her 
own weakness, but had no power of controlhng it 
when she had once given way. 

" Oh, Eleanor !" she exclaimed, " if they had only 
toMme; ifthey had not brought me up in ignorance!" 

"Ignorance, dearest Blanche! Of what?" 

" Of everything ; of what I ought to have known; 
what all the world knows except myself," replied 
Blanche, impetuously ; a feeling of pride mingling 
unperceived with her sorrow, 

"All the world! what? how?" inquired Eleanor, 
frightened at her unusual vehemence. 

"You know," continued Blanche, and she grasped 
her friend's arm nervously, until Eleanor said, " I can 
know nothing which you will not tell me ;" and then 
Blanche dropped her hand, and leaning her fore- 
head upon the table, murmured, " I am unkind too ! 
and I thought I had self-command ! " 

" You must not have self-command with me, 
dearest," said Eleanor. "If you caniiot talk openly 
to me, whom can you go to ? ' 

"No one; no one;" was the mournful answer. 
" But I think I could bear it better if I knew all. 
Oh, Eleanor ! are you sure ? did your mother never 
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talk to yon 1 did she never tell jou of— of my own 
mother — ray sweet mother ?" — she paused, and her 
voice ssnk almost to a whisper ; hut it was a whisper- 
clear and thrilling, and Eleanor's cheek turned pale, 
and a shudder passed through her frame as she 
heard, "Eleanor; she was insane." 

There followed a Song pause, until Eleanor said 
very gently, "Mamma, if it is true, would tell you 
all." 

Blanche shook her head ; " I could not ask her. 
I had a thought — a foolish one — that you might 

" No, neter. Could I have hidden it from you V 

"Perhaps so; they all did. They thought it 
right ; it was a cruel kindness." 

"Are you quite certain it is true?" asked Eleanor. 

"Maude says so; and I feel it, I understand 
things now. Oh ! if I could have comforted her but 
for one hour!" and Blanche groaned in agouy for the 
past, whilst Eleanor trembled at the horrible train of 
thought which in those few moments had been con- 
jured up for the future. 

Blanche recovered herself by degrees. She re- 
lated what had passed with Maude, and showed 
Eleanor how the fact was confirmed by her mother's 
papers, and the strange silence and mystery in which 
everything connected with her was involved. She 
seemed to shrink from any attempt to persuade her 
into disbehef. " It was better she said, " to face 
the truth at once ; that was what she was now long- 
ing to do entirely, A few days ago she could have 
gone to her aunt; but there had been an unhappy 
misimderstanding ; she scarcely knew how it had 
arisen; from some foolish changeablenessof her own, 
she believed. It had worried Ladj Charlton ex- 
tremely, and she had not recovered it There is no 
one besides her, except jour mother," continued 
Blanche, and Eleanor assented. She did not ven- 
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tiir to ask wl y Lord Rutherford's name was not 
me t one I 

A d why should you not go to mamma?" she 
sn d as Blauche iga n repeated her longing wish to 
hear the particulars of her mother's history. 

The answer was giren with some reluctance : " Be- 
cause I am afraid of her." 

" Afraid of her ! so good, and gentle, and charita- 
ble as she ' Oh Blanche!" 

■i et st 11 1 an afraid. Eo you know ^hat it is 
to I ave an ntu e perception of being misunder- 
stood — msjudged? Her interest in you absorbs 
ler a I well t nay. It is a mother's love." 
Blanche t me I away her head to hide her unbidden 
tears I am ve y wrong to regret," she added, 

only sometimes I think that, if my mother had 
lived, I might have been betler ; but then — — ." 

It was an awful thought which suggested itself to 
both, and Eleanor, willing to divert it, said, " Even a 
mother's love, Blanche, cannot always be our safe- 

" It seems so, as if it must he," replied Blanche 
musingly. " Your home, and its quietness and peace; 
all your time marked out, and your duties fixed, and a 
friend to go to always ;■ — it must be safer than mine." 
Eleanor made no direct answer. " When do you 
go to Senilhurst'" she said abruptly 

D rectly I th nk but tl e day not fa ed 
Th s was sa d w th aa a r of such n elan holy 
difference as to recall Eleanor fro all thoughts ot 
herself 

"io m st be made 1 app er before yo go 
Blanche 1 e esda n ed 

Ihat cannot be I must try a d bear t ani 
the 1 a n may lesse 

But not the gnorance and n ystery ai d f you 
chose tl ere would t e oth ng eas er tl an to lea n 
everythmg. Mamma would tell you every httle de- 
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tail, if she thought you were aware of the truth ; and 
you would feel her value then." 

Blanche recollected the request for her mother's 
picture, and was silent. 

Just then Mrs. Wentworth came into the room, 
accompanied hy Susan. Blanche looked nervous and 
agitated. Mrs. 'Wentworth spoke to her, but seemed 
to have au instant perception that all was not right; 
and addressing Eleanor, reminded her that the morn- 
ing was fast passing away, and that Susan's lessons 
could not possibly be finished in time if she was left 
to herself. " I make no apology to Lady Blaoclie," 
she added ; " she will not require it. I am glad 
you have been detained by her." A meaning stress 
was laid upon the pronoun, and Eleanor's sincere 
conscience would not suffer her to misunderstand it. 

"Blanche has been here but a short time," she 
sidd, "Adelaide Charlton stayed longer than I thought 
she would, and Charles came in, and they sang." 

"Oh I" 

There was no further remark or comment. Eleanor 
kissed her mother, and the kiss was returned warmly ; 
but the sigh which accompanied it spoke Tolumes of 
disappointment. Mrs. "Wentworth sat down when 
she was gone j her mamier was less self-possessed 
than usual. She asked a few unconnected questions, 
and when Blanche mentioned the plau of going to 
Seniihurst directly, she did not appear to take in the 
idea ; her mind was wandering to another subject. 
At length, Blanche asked if she might stay and 
write a letter, and occupy herself till Eleanor was at 
leisure again ; and this seemed to put Mrs. Went- 
worth at ease, and she placed the portfolio for her, 
and laughed at the bad pens which she had to offer, 
and afterwards, saying she would leaie her at liberty, 
went away. 

ti2 
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CnAPTER XXVI. 

"Your master is much better this moniing, Pear- 
son," said Lady Charlton, addressing the mil man- 
serrant, aa he stood aside, condensing himself into 
the smallest possible compass, whilst sbe passed. 

"Rather better, my lady. I am afraid he has 
been in a good deal of pain the last half -hour." 

" Bnt he is better, Pearson ; a good deal. Mi'. 
Stone said so yesterday. He will be able to go tn 
Senilhurst soon." 

"Certainly, my lady; certainly, if you wish i(. 
Bid you say soon?" 

" Yes ; very soon ; next weelt. Your master will 
be quite ready for the journey by that time." 

" Certainly, my lady ; " and a faint smile played 
upon the hps of the well-instructed Pearson. " The 
change is to do him good, I imagine, my lady." 

" Of course ; and this weather will do very well for 
travelliug ; later in the season might be running a 
risk." 

" Certainly, my lady ; and it might be bad for 
your ladyship and the young ladies." 

" Yes ; in fact, we must be at Senilhurst next week. 
Lord Rutherford and Lady Blanche will accompany 
us." Pearson bowed low. " I shall see your master 
presently, Pearson." Another bow. 

Lady Charlton went to the drawing-room, and 
Pearson repaired to the library, to see if the fire 
was getting low. The glance with which Sir Hugh 
repaid his attention was discouraging; so were his 
words. As usual, they were a reproach for the length 
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of time he had been left, and, as usual, Pearson made 
no attempt at explaaation, aud only answered, " Very 
sorry. Sir Hugh ; extremely sorry ; might I be al- 
lowed?— I think I could put your pillow more com- 
fortable." 

"Not at all ; I don't want to be comfortable. Left 
alone two full hours ! it's unbearable." 

" I was certainly forgetful," began Pearson. 

" Forgetful ! idiot, you forget everything ! Where's 
my medicine ? " 

Pearson poured it out, and as he handed it to his 
master, ventured to observe that the day was so fine, 
he hoped it might do for a drive. 

"Where is the good of driving?" muttered Sir 
Hugh, " the hills stop one at every half-mile." 

"Esactly what I was saying to the bailiff just 
now. Sir Hugh, Mr. Denham, said I, this place is 
very different from Senilhurat. There we have a fine 
open country, where my master can drive about and 
get plenty of fresh air ; beautiful soft in the valleys, 
bracing upon the downs. Trust me, if you could 
come to Senilhurst, you would never wish to go back 
to Rutherford," 

" Then you talked nonsense, Pearson," exclaimed 
Sir Hugh more mildly than before. 

Pearson did not seem to notice the interruption, 
hut went on, " Mr. Denham is hard of belief; a very 
narrow mind ; never has travelled at all. Sir Hugh. 
He wouldn't credit a word I told him of your crop 
of turnips the year before last," Sir Hugh leaned 
his head upon his hand in a soothed attitude. " Won- 
derfiil, those turnips were ! " continued Pearson ; 
" but, as I told Mr. Denham,— my master, said I, 
understands these things ; he's an esperiencing gen- 
tleman ; he takes nothing upon trust," 

"And Denham wouldn't believe you, eh?" said 
Sir Hugh, 
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" Wouldu't belieye a word," said Pearson j " sdd 
there never was such a crop kaown, and he couldn't 
understand it. But, said I, Mr. Denham, it's not for 
you and me to try and uaderstand these things. My 
master is a man of seience, and what he does he does 
upon principle— strict principle; the turnips, d'ye 
see, grew upon principle." 

" Hem, nonsense," muttered Sir Hugh, whilst tlie 
frown upon his forehead gradually subsided, and a 
pleased smile stole oyer his features. " "Why don't 
you bring him to Senilhurst, Pearson, instead of try- 
ing to talk him over here!" 

" Undouhtedly, Sir Hugh ; it's the only thing to 
be done ; but, as I said, if we are to stay the winter 
at Rutherford, there is no good in thinking of Senil- 
hurst." 

"And who said we were to spend the winter at 
Rutherford?" inquired Sir Hugh sharply, 

"I understood from my lady," began Pearson; 
but Sir Hugh broke in, " I have told you fifty times 
before, Pearson, that you are to understand from me ; 
your lady knows nothing about the matter." 

" I imagined it was my lady's wish," began Pear- 

" And what did you think then was my wish ? 
Did you suppose that I meant to be cooped up here 
for the nest sis months, with nothing to do but to 
follow your lady's beck and call 1 " 

" My lady seemed to think it was fixed," continued 
Pearson, " and of course it was not my place to say 
anything ; though I could see, like every one else. 
Sir Hugh, that it would be better for you to be at 

" And what is to hinder me from going home ? " 
inquired Sir Hugh, 

" Nothing, sir, nothing ; if you desire it ; only my 
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"Don't talk to me of j'our lady; my will is her 
will." 

"Unquestionably, Sir Hugh; and no doubt my 
lady's health, and that of the young ladies, would be 
materially benefited. As I said to Mr. Deiiham, 
Senilhurst air ia quite renovating." 

"And what did Denham say to that?" 

"He was amazed, Sir Hugh; never saw a man 
more so. Mr. Pearson, said he, Senilhurst must be 
a paradise. Mr, Denham, said I, it is." 

"Hem!" muttered Sir Hugh; "Deuham's got 
more sense than I gave him credit for. To see how 
he manages the estate here, one would think him an 
ignorant booby. Young Wentworth knows much 
more about farming than ho does." 

" Mr. "Wentworth has had great advantages," ob- 
served Pearson, "going about with a gentleman of 
such experience as yourself. Sir Hugh," 

" Wentworth' s a sensible fellow," continued Sir 
Hugh; "he has his eyes about him, and he's not 
conceited. He has my geology pamphlet by heart ; 
ia fact, he's quite the life of the place." 

"Mr. Wentworth would take a great interest in 
the farming at Senilhurst," said Pearson insinn- 
atingly. 

"Yes, he might; he would, I think. There 
would be a good deal for him to learn there;" and 
Sir Hugh fell into a short reverie, which was appa- 
rently caused by some difficulty ia the contemplated 
return home, as he tapped his finger on the table 
and began reckoning — " Lady Charlton, one ; Maude 
and Ady, three; young Wentworth, four; it's one 
too many." 

" The earl and Lady Blanche will have a great 
loss iu your absence. Sir Hugh," began Pearson, a 
httle alarmed at not hearing their names mentioned. 

" Well, yes ; I suppose they will," said Sir Hugh, 
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stroking his chin ; " the earl and I haye pursnits in 
common, we are both literary men." 

" There's a thought of his lordship and Lady 
Blanche remaining here through the winter, I sup- 
pose," said Pearson ; " at least my lady seemed to 
say so the other day." 

""What should your lady kniJw about it?" ex- 
claimed Sir Hugh; "the eari has no fixed plans, he 
told me 30 confidentially. If I were to ask him to 
SenilhuTst he would go. 

"And be delighted, no doubt," replied Pearson; 
"he has not been looking at all well lately." 

"No wonder, Hying at this place. He and young 
Wentworth together." — Sir Hugh mused again, but 
whether upon the trayelliug plans, or the probable 
indignation of Lady Charlton if he presumed to give 
Mr. Wentworth an invitation to Senilhurst, it is 
impossible to say. The difficulty which perplexed 
him, whatever it was, seemed, however, to be insur- 
mountable, for after the silence of a few minutes, he 
escltumed, " It won't do ; no, it wont do ; and after 
all, spring is the best time for seeing a place. If we 
stay here a few weeks longer we shall help them on 
into the winter, and they can come to us early in thti 
spring." 

Pearson was in dismay ; but he was a man of 
singular patience, and having reached the point from 
which he had started, he steadily set forth to traverse 
the same ground again ; pulling Sir Hugh one way, 
in the conviction that he would be sure to go the 
other, until at length he had once more brought him 
to face the possibility of removing to Senilhurst im- 
mediately, taking Lord Butheribrd and Lady Blanche 
with them, and giving an indirect invitation to Mr. 
Wentworth to follow at his earliest convenience. This 
last resolution, however, Sir Hugh did not fail to 
qualify by repeating, " I shan't invite him ; I hate 
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regular invitatjona Only if he likes it ol louisl 
he will be welcome Mincl Pearsou 1 1 its i o in 
tention of invitiiig him 

Pearson assented bjth to the letter and the spir t 
of this declaratio 1 and having arranged his master s 
pillows for about the twentieth time siace the con 
versation began ventured to si ggest tl at Lady 
Charlton might be ghd to know of '*ir Hughs 
definite plan A gracious permission was given and 
Sir Hugh raised himaelt m his arm chair to look 
imposing and spreading a blank sheet of papei 
betore him chose a new pen that he might n 'dve 
a legible list of imperative orders tor the journey 

Sir Hugh would be glad to speak with you my 
lady said Pearson as he met Ladv Lharlton at the 
foot of the stairs. His tace was impenetiable, hut 
his self-satisfied tone showed that all difiieulties had 
been smoothed away. 

" I will be with htm directly," was Lady Charlton's 
soft reply ; and Pearson went off to the servant's hall, 
charmed at his own cleTerness, in having ruled his 
master, pleased his mistress, and been instrumental 
in suggesting an idea, which he had good reason to 
think would gratify one at least of the young ladies ; 
and all without committing himself. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

It wss not a long interview between Sir Hugh and 
Lndj CliarUon ; no interviews of this kind ever were 
long ; for Lady Charlton, when she had once gained 
a point, took care not to dwell sufficiently upon it 
to give time for a change of feeling The determi- 
nation of returning to Senilhiirst was especially im- 
portant to her at this moment, as the neighbourhood 
of the Rectory was, in her e^es, becoming every day 
more undesirable. Even if the earl and Blanche 
persisted in remaining at Rutherford, she had resolved 
to go ; but independently of her own pleasure, their 
society would, she knew, be a great inducement to 
Sir Hugh to consent to her vrishes. His vanity 
would be flattered bv the idea of showing Blanche 
his own place and his own plans ; and, as she bad 
calculated upon this as the easy mode of obtain- 
ing her pomt, she »as the more provoked at the in- 
decision which Blanche had evinced. Still slie did 
not doubt of gaining her object eventually. Pearson's 
skill was almost always successful in winning Sir 
Hugh's consent, even against his favourite wishes ; 
and Blanche was too gentle not to be easily brought 
round Yet Ladv Charlton allowed no s\irprise or 
satisfaction to be \isible when she entered the library. 
She was quietly indifferent, and even put a few ob- 
stacles in the way of a sudden removal ; obstacles 
which, of course, only strengthened Sir Hugh's re- 
solution, and gaie Inm a sense of power in showing 
the clever way m which he could surmount them. 
" Ijord Rutherford and Blanche must be talked 
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over," he said ; and Lady Cliarltoii agreed ; not 
cveri a smile betrajing that the suggestion had been 
made to them preyionslj. 

The day of departure was next to be fixed. Sir 
Hugh named it — determined the hour of starting — 
wrote down the names of the few villages through 
which they were to pass before they reached a rail- 
way station, and the time which the distance might 
be expected to take ; and then proceeded to copy out 
the after detwis of the journey from a railway guide. 
Lady Charlton assisting him by reading out 11'25, 
12-50, &c., in due succession. 

When, at length, the word Senilhurst was written, 
in legible characters, at the bottom of the paper, 
announcing the termination of the journey. Sir 
Hugh threw himself back in his chair aad ex- 
claimed, " There, my dear ; now I think I have done 
my patt. I have saved you all the trouble of ar- 
rai^cment, and you will have nothing in the world 
to do but just to obey orders — the easiest thing of 
all— just to obey orders— nothing more. We leave 
this place at hau-past eight precisely j we reach Se- 
nilhurst at twenty minutes past six. Don't trouble 
yourself ; don't distress yourself about anything : 
you see when a man is once accustomed to this sort 
of thing it becomes quite easy. You may tell 
Maude and Ady, if you like it ; but it will be as 
well to leave Eutherford to me. Gentlemen always 
manage these things best with each other. 1 shall 
hint my wishes gently, and bring him round hy 
degrees." 

" Perhaps it might be the best way," said Lady 
Charlton, and she rose to leave the room. 

" Stop, my dear Frances ; Lady Charlton, you are 
in such a hurry. Sit down, will you. One thing we 
have forgotten— dinner. Let me see; we start 
at half-past eight ; we reach Walton at 10 ; Ditch- 
ley, 12-35; Hosley Road, 2-40; Sunbridge, 5-15; 
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reckoning a quarter of an hour for delay ; Senil- 
hiirst, 6'20 ; that leaves us forty minutes — one hour 
and forty minutes till eight o'clock. Will one hour 
and forty minutes he sufficient ? Consider now — to 
settle yourselves — dress — be, in fact, quite ready for 
dinner ! Can you promise to be in the drawing- 
room by eight ?" 

Lady Charlton thought there would be no difii- 

" Very well, then, that is another point decided. 
You may write to Mrs. Corrie, and tell her to have 
dinner ready at eight precisely. And, stay, don't I 
hear Lord Rutherford's voice?" The earl opened 
the door. " The very person I wanted to see. I 
must have a few words with you ; I must consult 

But Lord Rutherford interrupted him. " I beg 
your pardon ; I wilt return to you, but, at this mo- 
ment, I have pressing business. Lady Charlton, can 
jou ^'ve me a few momenta of your leis ue^" The 
tone was unusually haughty ind before Laly Chirl 
ton ha 1 time to answer he was ^ne 

Lad) Chailtoti followed him mstaatly in si ite of 
Sir Hugh s entreaties that she would wait and con 
sider what f irther arrangements weie to be malu 

Lord Eutbertoid went before her till he leached 
his pnvate sti dy the door of which he open d and 
motioned to her to enter it and then closing and 
boltmg it carefully he, sat down opposite to her 
Lady Chailtou turned pale There was somtthingin 
his couutenance which would in itself have been 
sufficient to alarm her a look of hardly repressed 
indignation reproach and o* er excited feelmj a 
curling lip — a trownine; brow — a fire in his flashing 
eye only softe led by the indescribable espres 
sion oi mental anguish that pervaded his whole 
countenance He did not speik for some moraeit 
but sit resting his forehead upon his hand LiU 
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Cbarlton tried to stake off her fear. She weut up 
to luia, laid her hand upon his shoulder, and said in 
a light, unconstrained tone, " You must not treat 
me in thia way. I must know at once what is the 
matter." 

He looked up and said sternly, " You can tell," 

Lady Charlton's tone was unchanged as she replied, 
" You are mistaken. I know nothing that has hap- 
pened to put you into this strange mood," 

" Not that you have deceived me — betrayed me— 
hroken your most solemn promise t" 

A momentary indignation clouded Lady Charlton's 
face, but she subdued the rising feeling, and said 
gravely but calmly, " My dear Rutherford, this is 
not language which I ought to hear. I have not 
betrayed, or deceived you, or broken any solemn pro- 
mise ; and I have not the most remote idea what 
it is you refer to. I must insist upon yonr explain- 
ing yourself more clearly." 

" You have toid her," he said, " you have done 
the very thing which" — he stopped, and Lady 
Charlton said eagerly, " Blanche ? do you mean that 
she knows?" 

" All that I would have kept from her at any 
sacrifice. Frances, I thought I could have trusted 
you better." 

Lady Charlton looked extremely pained, and the 
colour rushed to her cheeks as she said hesitatingly, 
" It was not I who told her," 

" No," esciaimed the earl, " it was not you; it 
was Maude, But from whom did Maude learn snch 
facts ? and who put it into my darling's head to ia- 

Lady Charlton recovered from her embarrassment 
when this question was asked reproachfully. 

" You are still speaking mysteries," sbe said ; " if 
you will say clearly what you refer to, I will give you 
the best explanation I can." 
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" They are simple facts," repliecl the earl, sarcas- 
tically ; " Blanche was missing this morning when I 
wanted her ; I went to her room, and found her in 
an agony of gvief. When I would have forced her 
to tell me what distressed her, she said — you know 
what she said. She knew it. Her whole life is em- 
bittered — her happiness js blighted— her love for me 
— but I will not think of that^ — ^1 dare not." 

" And Maude told her?" inquired Lady Charlton. 

" Yes, Maude told her." 

" And what ? how much does Blanche know ?" 

" Do you think I could bear to ask?" exclaimed 
the earl, bitterly, " "Was it a story that I could en- 
dure to have the details repeated ; that I could listen 
patiently whilst my child aeaeribed her own misery V ' 

" It might have been as well," said Lady Charlton, 
coldly ; " you might have spared me much pain, and 
yourself much after-reproadi for injustice. Maude 
has heard from me little beyond- what all the 
world is acquainted with. What she may have 
guessed or learnt from other sources I cannot answer 
for. She is of an inquisitive disposition ; from a 
child she was strangely interested in the fate of my 
most unhappy sister. To satisfy her, I told her the 
bare fact of her melancholy depression of spirits ; 
but of other sufferings," — and Lady Charlton's voice 
became eager, and her eye kindled as she went on- — 
"of neglect, loneliness, disappointed affection ; trials 
which crushed her intellect, and brought her to an 
early grave, I said nothing." 

Lord Rutherford sank upon a chair and groaned. 

" It may seem cruel to upbraid you now with an 
error of judgment," continued Lady Charlton ; "but, 
in my own justification, I must remind you that you 
were long since warned against the mistake of keep- 
ing from Blanche the secret of her mother's his- 
tory." 
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" I did not wbh to keep it from her," esckimeU 
the earl, starting from his seat ; " Lut I would have 
prepared her for it gradually. I would, yes," he 
added, his voice sinking from its tone of proud ex- 
citement into an aceent of the most mournful ten- 
demesa, " I would haye won her to myself, — I would 
have made myseif her all, and then I would have ap- 
pealed to her love,— her reverence, — her devotion, — 
for pardon." 

" You must have had sympathies in common 
first," said Lady Charlton, with a quiet sarcasm 
which escaped her almost involuntarily. 

The earl writhed under the censure which he 
knew was intended, yet he answered firmly, " We 
have many, — art, and taste, and refinement." 

" And religion!" added Lady Charlton. 

Lord Kutherford hit his lip, and was silent. 

" That is the key to her affections," continued 
Lady Charlton ; " without it I fear you may find the 
barrier hetween you greater than you are aware of." 

The ea 1 regar led 1 r steadily as if he would 
havesa 1 Do ottry etootar,^ — but Lady Charlton 
knew her own powe — tl e power which almost 
uecesaar ly ac(.ompau es the knowledge of a strong 
mil d s weakness— and she went on, " If it were 
jtoss ble to h mo r her upon the point ; — if you 
could at wlate ersacrflpc bring yourself even to 
appear — h ttheearlboke n upontheobservation. 

' Appear —to Blanche ^to my own child!— 
appear to 1 e what I an not ? Oh I Frances, how 
little \o unders a d us 1 tl ." 

' Blanche at least I nderstand," said Lady 
Charlton cal ly — she s hke her mother." 

Tl e ame a ted 1 ke a electric shock upon Lord 
Rutherford. "Yes," he exclaimed shuddering, "Uke 
her in form — in feature— in mind — in fate. ' The 
last word sank into a whisper. 
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" There is little fear of it," replied Lady Charlton, 
" escept in your own imagination, and in possible 
circumstances, which are entirely under your control. 
Loueliness and want of sympathy preyed upon poor 
Emily's mind. There was no positive hereditary 
disease. Her case might be the case of any one in 
the same situation. Loneliness, Blanche will never 
feel ; want of sympathy she may not, if " 

" If," repeated the earl, bitterly. " I tell you. 
Prances, I have not the power, even if I had the will, 
to deceive my sweet child. Pure-minded, simple, 
transparent and true as she is ; the very earnestness 
of her own feelings must make her alive to hypocrisy 
in others. Woald not the tone of my voice — the turn 
of my sentences, — would not every action of my life 
betray me ? No, better far that she should see me 
as I am— admire me for what I am — even hate me, 
— hate me, if it were possible, for what I am not — 
than be the dupe of professions which must, sooner 
or later, be discovered, and bring wretchedness upon 
us both." 

"As you will," replied Lady Charlton. "It 
would be useless to try and persuade you, that I do 
not wish you either to deceive, or make a proteasioa. 
All that I desire is, that you should not shock her — 
prejudices, as you call them— prmciplea, as I call 
them." She paused, but the earl was sdent " You 
make the same sacrifice to the world contmually," 
pursued Lady Charlton : " you mix with persons 
whom you dislike j you join in amusements which 
do not interest you." 

"Yes," interrupted the earl vehemently, "I 
make a sacrifice to the world, which the world sanc- 
tions and understands. I speak its own language, 
and take advantage of its permitted customs. It is 
not deceived by civilities and professions. But reli- 
gion — Frances, I was never a hypocrite. If I had 
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been, I might bave spared myself the bitterness of 
this hour." 

" I think you are unnecessarily anxious," replied 
Lady Charlton, 

The Earl did not notice the remark. He was en- 
gaged in his own refleetions, and in an under tone he 
smd, " Poor child! one could almost be inclined to 
envy her." 

" Can you envy what you consider error 1" I'eplied 
Lady Charlton. 

"Errorl" repeated the earl, musingly. 

"You think it ao," aaid Lady Charlton. 

He looked up quickly " Have you nei er Frances 
-watched a sunset and seen moimtai is dud islands 
and glittering lakes an ongst the douds and look 
ed till you bebciel — till ^ou almost knew them 
to he real ' So have I watched Blanche — dailj 
hourly, since mv return She has been to n e a 
vision of beauty and purity htyonl all that I have 
known, or could have dreant and I ha\e giztd upon 
her until almost I could persuade mjself that her 
enthusiasm was reality 

" It is real doubtless to a certam extent rephtd 
Lady Charlton. " Blanche i „, d I't 1 

ried away by feeliiig ; but he ] n ] ! q 

tionably sound and high ; and w gh b 

grateful to Mrs. Howard fo h d 1 wh 

A sudden check seemed b b n 
Lord Sutherford's earncstne H dr h If p 
coldly, and said, "We have wandered very far trom 
onr first subject. I should be glad to be quite as- 
sured that you have not disobeyed my wishes." 

"Yon are really provoking," replied Lady Charl- 
ton, petulantly. " I could never have taken upon 
myself such a responsibility, Blanche must have 
had her suspicions previously raised, and then exag- 
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gerated what Maude told her." Lady Charlton 
stopped and after considering for a moment added — 
"You told me you had given her her mother's 
papers." 

"Yesterday; it was an impulse, after a conversation, 
afew words only which passed betweenns. I felt they 
might interest her, for I saw she longed for sympathy, 
and I thought they might he something of a hood of 
closer union between us. But I had long before 
determined upon doing so when I couid summon 
resolution." 

"They must have betrayed the secret," said Lady 
Chariton. 

" Impossible ! There were a few letters of my own, 
including some written years ago, and a journal ; 
you must remember it. I thought it might please 
Blanche, but there was little in it beyond estracts." 

"Are you sure that was all?" inqnired Lady 
Charlton. 

" Certain. I destroyed every paper which was in 
any way painful before I left England." 

"Then it must have been Blanche's own fancy," 
said Lady Charlton, "or — " 

The earl turned to her hastily; "Or whom? — 

" Or Mrs. Wentworth !" 

"Yes," exclaimed Lord Rutherford, as if the idea 
had iu an instant brought conviction to his mind ; 
"yes, it must have been her. How could I have been 
so blind ? But I thought she knew my wishes through 

"I wrote to her," said Lady Charlton, "when 
you first thought of returning to Rutherford, im- 
pressing upon her the necessity of caution. Her 
reply was stiff and unsatisfactory, Hke everything she 
does or says ; but I certainly oould not have imagined 
her capable of telling Bhuiche what you wanted to 
keep from her." 
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"She supposed it lier duty, perhaps," sdd Lord 
Ilutherford, with a sneer. " She is very much bent 
upon duty," 

"Her own, and other persons too, in this case," 
observed Lady Charlton; "but you must not be 
hard upon her. Remember, we have as yet only 
suspicion." 

" It shall be certainty, one way or the other, soon," 
exclaimed the carl; and without adding' another word, 
he seized Lis hat, opened the window, and the next 
minute was walking at a rapid pace down the steep 
path which led to the rectory. 

Lady Charlton looked after him for a few seconds, 
and then murmuring to herself, "Impetucus as ever! 
but I have diverted his thoughts for the present," 
she went to seek Maude, and give her a maternal and 
not very gentle reproof, for the extreme imprudence 
which bad led her to divulge facts, only a portion of 
which had as yet been intended to reach the ears of 
Blanche. 

Lord Rutherford and Mrs. 'Wentworth disliked 
each other, as persons must do who, without mutual 
sympathy or respect, have been compelled by circum- 
stances to learn the secrets of each other's lives, 
without caring to know the secrets of the heart. 
Years before, when Lord Rutherford had brought his 
bride to her stately home, aud offered her luxury and 
gaiety, she had turned from all to seek the com- 
panionship of Mrs. Wentworth. The earl was not 
jealous — he did not love sufficiently to care where 
his wife fomid happiness, as long as he was not called 
upon to give up his own wishes to contribute to it ; 
but he chafed at the strictness of Mrs. Wentworth's 
principles, dreaded her influence, and was repulsed by 
the coldness of her manner — and the aversion was 
quickly reciprocal. If Mrs. Wentworth reverenced 
the Countess of Rutherford for her piety, and pitied 
her for her lonely position ; she could scarcely feel 
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B h ra w 1 g g by. The Conntess 
of Rutherford was resting in her quiet grave, safe from 
the weariness of disappointment and the bitterness 
of unrequited love j and the earl was returned to his 
home, to begin, as it were, a new life, and repay the 
debt which he owed to the memory of his wife by the 
devoted affection which he lavished upon her child. 
The past was forgotten ; — so it seemed to many 
but himself; forgotten by the countess's rela- 
tions ; forgotten, if it had ever been remembered, by 
the world. Yet, was it bo ?— does the tide of life in- 
deed sweep by and bear away all traces of the joys 
and griefs, the good and evil, of our vanished years j 
or is there, even upon earth, a record of the deeds of 
former days, written upon the memories of our friends 
and companions, and bearing a witness which few can 
recollect and feel towards us as if such things had 
never been ? 

But Lord Rutherford did Mrs. Wentworth great 
injustice, when he considered her capable of biassing 
the mind of his daughter in any way against himself ; 
or even of endeavouring to fis her affections upon 
her mother's memory at his expense. Even if Mrs. 
Wentworth had felt for Blanche as she had once felt 
for the conntess, she would have shrunk from such 
an act as worse than cruelty. But, in truth, she 
was not sufficiently attracted by the gentle girl, who 
seemed to have no will but her father's, to attempt 
to gain an influence over her. She was interested m 
Blanche for her mother's sake and for Eleanor's ; but 
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being a person of strong impulse and prepossessions, 
and. p,ei;u!iarlj alive to the impression which she made 
upon others, she could not help seeing, from the very 
beginning of their acquaintance, that Blwiche was not 
likely to seek her confidence. This was an offence 
which Mrs. Wentworth was not inchned easily to 
overlook. It awoke a sense of injustice, as if some- 
tiling was denied her which she had a right to claim. 
Her natural stiffness and reserve also made her seek 
for the opposite qualities in others ; and symptoms 
of shyness, especially in young people, were generally 
attributed to some instinctive difference of feeling, 
caused possibly by her own defect of manner, which 
it would be useless to endeavour to overcome. Thus 
it was that, when Mrs, Wentworth was met with more 
than ber own cordialitv, she could love, and love in 
tensely , but when she did not love, slie was mdiffere it 
and not unfrequently prejudiced 

Lord Rutherford knew nothing of all this He 
was not aa observer of human nature m general, 
and seldom took the trouble to thmk what people 
werehke, or why they pleased or displeased him 
A spoilt chdd trom infancy, he only knew what 
offended bia taste, or shocked his self esteem, and 
avoided it It was always an effort to him to be with 
Mrs Wentworth, and he would have shunned, instead 
of seeking, an mterview, it he had not been carried 
forward by indignation and something like revenge. 
Por it is pleasant to our unchecked natural instincts 
to have a clear cause of complaint against a person 
whom we dislike, and yet respect ; and, by the time 
the earl had reached the parsonage, he had worked 
himself up into the persuasion, not only that the 
accusation agsunst Mrs. Wentworth was true, but 
that no extenuation could be offered, 

Blanche saw him pass the drawing-room window 
as she sat writing her letter and waiting for Eleanor, 
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but slie did not go to meet him. His look of anguish 
as he turned away from her, when in tlieir short morn- 
ing ioterview she told him the cause of her distress, 
was still present to her recohection, and she dreaded 
to encounter it again. In her simphdty, she could 
not read its entire meaning ; but it had warned her 
that the subject must never again be alluded to, unless 
by him. The earl was shown into Mrs. Wentworth's 
morn ing- room ; and through the thin partition 
Blanche could hear his voice, as the conrersation 
began — first formal, and subdued, then gradually ris- 
ing into energy and excitement ; whilst Mrs. Went- 
worth's answers seemed only rather more de- 
cided thaa usual. The interview was soon over ; 
Blanche heard, as she supposed, the parting words, and 
a pause followed. She thought her father was gone ; 
but as she drew near the window to see, she again 
caught Mrs, Wentworth's voice. The words were 
distinctly audible — " Your lordship must forgive me, 
if I earnestly warn you to be cautious. No one 
knows better than myself the many reasons for being 
so ; and, in pity to your child, you must rem.embcr, 
that the germ of the evil, at least, may be hereditary .' ' 
There was a faint, sharp cry of exceeding misery, 
and Blanche fell senseless to the ground. 
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CHAPTER I. 

That evening, as twilight shades were gathering over 
the sky, and repose was settling upon the lovely 
vallev of Rntherford— as happy children were re- 
tnmmg from their play, and the husbandman was 
preparing to enjoy his evening meal, and the sleep 
which " to the labouring man is sweet, whether be 
eat little or much " — the young heiress of all that 
wealth, beauty, and pcosperity can bestow, lay 
stretched upon her couch, striving to chasten her 
rebellious heart, and bring every gloomy thought, 
and fruitlesa wish, into submission to the will of her 
Maker. 

Poor Blanche ! she had not known, till that hour, 
that it was possible to feel more intensely for her- 
self than for others. Unselfish, confiding, humhle- 
minded, she had lived for her fellow-creatures, and 
in their joys and sorrows had found her own. Bnt 
there are griefs which encompass us with a barrier 
that shuts out human sympathy, and forbids us to 
find relief in the thought that our affliction is less 
than that of many around us. "The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness ;" and m those seasons of trial it 
is incapable of estimating comparative wretchedness. 

Blanche lay quite still, her hands clasped tightly 
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together, and her eyes firmly shut ; occasionally 
ber lips movedj and the momentary contraction of 
the forehead, or & nervous action of the fingers, gave 
iudicatioa of some passing thought of misery, but 
the expression of the face was that of calra hopeless- 
ness. There was no one near her, no one watching 
her ; the one wish she had expressed was for solitude ; 
solitude with Him " to whom all hearts are open, and 
from whom no secrets are hid." 

The door opened slowly, and Lord Rutherford 
stole gently to her side. Blanche just opened her 
eyes and closed them again instantly. He drew near 
and knelt down beside her, and took her clammy 
hand in his, and she turned her face towards him 
and tried to smile ; but the parched lips quivered, 
and a jnist gathered over her soft; dark eyes, and 
then the bitter tears flowed silently and fast. 

" Blanche," said the earl, " are you better ?" 

His voice was quite changed ; low and husky. 
Blanche raised herself and put her arm round his 
neck, and kissed him ; but she could not speak. 

" My poor child," he said, " they told me you 
were asleep." 

Blanche shook her head, and answered, faintly, 
" that she bad been trying to sleep, but it was of no 

" You must have an opiate," observed the carl ; 
" I shall send for one," and he touched the belJ-rope. 

" No opiates for me, dear papa," said Blanche, 
stopping him ; " they can do nothing— no one — 
nobody " — She paused, and put her band to her 
head, as if to check the swift torturing current of 
thought which was about to rush over her. 

" Blanche, can you forgive me?" and the prondearl 
hid his face upon her pillow, and sobbed like a child. 

" Forgive you, my own papa; you who have been 
so kind, so good ; what can i have to forgive?" And 
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again she kissed him and fondly smoothed his hair, 
«nd whispered how dear he was to her ; but the 
anguish of remorse was too keen for such consolation. 

" Stay, Blanche ! stay," he exclaimed ; putting 
aside her hand, and rising with a sudden effort at 
self-control ; " hear me patiently, calmly, if you can ; 
let me tell you all." 

" "Yes, aU, if you please, if you will," said Blanche, 
with a gentle but sftd smile ; " that is the greatest 
kindness ; and, papa, I will try to bear it," 

"And if it ^ouldbe too much?" repeated the earl, 
thoughtfully. " They wished me not ; your aunt says 
it is unwise. But, Blanche, neither you nor I can 
endure suspense." 

" No, indeed ; thank you so much for sparing me. 
Then, papa, it is — hereditary t" Her breath came 

2 nick and faint, and her glassy eyes rested upon her 
ither's face with a look of intense eagerness, which 
made him turn shuddering from her gaze. 

The earl paused for one instant " We think not ; 
we hope not, onlj — '' 

" Only you fear, ' said Blanche, quite calmly 
" No, no," he exclaimed, "1 do not fear, others 
may, but I do not Blanche, jou shall hear my 
story and he comtorted, even though it be at the 
sacrifice of your love tor me " lie sat down by her, 
and, withont donng to look at her, went on . " Your 
mother was insane— I would not try to conceal or 
mitigate the fact — for many months before her death ; 
and I — I am said to have been the cause. Yes, 
turn from me, and hate me," he exclaimed, as Blanche 
involuntarily caught away the hand which he had 
taken in his; " it is only what I deserve; but bear 
with what I have to say m my defence. There is no 
hereditary insanity in her family, but there is a 
peculiarity,— -a tendency to morbid melancholy, on the 
female side- — not on that of your aunt, they were but 
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half sisters. It is this melancholy which I am accused 
of having aggravated; it may be, truly. But, Blanche, 
even for this — a grievoias sin in the eye of man— it 
is possible that some estenuation may be found in 
the sight of God. Men call me cold and forbidding , 
I am so now, but I was not so always. Once, 
Blanche, I was loving, tender-hearted, enthusiastic, 
even as yourself. I was young then. I believed tin- 
world was made for happiness, and I thouglit that I 
had found it. Look!" and he drew forth a small 
locket, from which the hair that had beeu placed 
in it was gone, " This was a gift from one who was 
to have been my wife. It is the symbol of the heart 
she offered me — empty, valueless. She deceived me ; 
and, in the madness of ray disappointment, I married 
another. There was my first offence — the offence 
for which I cannot forgive myself, and for which the 
jratiishment of years has fallen upon me." Blanche 
stretched out her hand, and again he took it and 
pressed it to his lips, and continued ; " Your mother 
had beea known tome from infancy. We had played, 
and walked, and sang together, and outwardly 
shared many joys and sorrows ; but we had never 
suited each other. So at least I thought till the 
hour of my great trial ; then, for the first time, I dis- 
covered from the extent of her compassion that we 
had sympathies in common. Yet 1 did not really 
love her ; I knew that 1 did not, I felt that our na- 
tures and onr tastes were in their foundation totally 
dissimilar. But 1 was so lonely — so unutterably 
wretched ; it was such a relief to be ahlc to talk of my 
misery, that, forgetting how by the very act of mar- 
riage 1 must shut out all memory of the past, I 
offered myself, end was accepted. One great mistake ! 
Oh, Blanche ! how it mars all hope of goodness and 
^ness in life. From that hour I was an altered 
; hound with an irrevocable chain ; having lost 
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the prospect of comfort in domestic life, and unable 
to Touae myself to interest in public mattecs. For 
your mother, — let me speak of her as she was," he 
said, gently, as Blanche heaved a sigh ; " if I seem 
to blame her, remember that I am seeking to excuse 
myself to her child ; your mother was not a person to 
he hlind to the real state of my heart. She had a 
craving for affectioa, and a keen insight into the feel- 
ings of others. When she found herself disappointed 
she sank into a torpid, dreary melancholy, the more 
unendurable for us both, hecause the occasion of it 
was never alluded to by either. "Whether by a different 
line of conduct she might at length have won my 
love I cannot say, hut she seemed to have no hope of 
it herself ; for she shut herself up from me. When 
I brought friends to the castle, she pleaded illness, 
and withdrew from them ; and when I took her into 
society, she gave way to a depression of spirits which 
awoke constant remark," He paused, watching the 
effect of his words ; but Blanche averted her face. 

"That is all my complaint of her," he continued, 
hurriedly. " She was too good, too high, forme. If 
she had been more earthly we miglit have been 
happier. At least, I should not have to reproach 
myself with having been the murderer of an angel's 
peace." 

"She was very good, then?" murmured Blanche. 

" Good ! " he replied ; " I never knew her etjual 
upon earth, until — " and he stooped and imprinted a 
kiss on Blanche's burning forehead. "Yes, she was 
a marvel, a miracle ; but, Blanche, even for that very 
cause we were unhappy. It was a goodness which I 
could not comprehend ; for it was esalted above infir- 
mity itself, and jetsaw evil in the mostnatural pursuits 
of others. Alifeof entire seclusion from the world was 
her ideal of real excellence, and she tried to carry it 
out, and did so. I do not say she was wrong," he 
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added, as Blaiiclie looted up with a disappointed ex- 
preasion : "it may have been, I believe it was, my 
own doing. This is not a moment for concealment ; 
1 droye her to it. My principles grieved her, and I 
did not try to soften them ; and then she grew more 
strict, and the evil increased. We led this life 
for nearly four years," continuecl the ear!; "and 
how wretched it wks for us both I can never describe. 
I had friends about me; but they gave me no real com- 
fort ; and your poor mother took such an aTersion 
to them, that she made it, at last, a point of duty 
to avoid them. Her only companion was Mrs. 
Wentworth. I doubted then whether the intimacy 
was wise ! I am sure, now, that it was not. Mrs. 
Wentworth aggravated, instead of soothing, what was 
amiss. She made your mother think worse of me 
than I deserved, and fostered her strict notions till 
they became absurd. But you were born, Blanche ; 
my own precious child : it seemed a new era in my 
existence ; a bright hope, and interest for the iii- 
ture. People said that I was disappointed because 
you were not a boy ; but they did not know me. If 
1 was grave afterwards it was not for that reason. 
Your mother's spirits for a time rallied so much that 
I began to think she might soon become more to me 
than I had ever fancied possible. I tried to induce her 
to join more in society, and proposed that we should 
travel. I sketched out a plan, and chose a party to 
accompany us : she took some pleasure, or at least 
interest, in the idea at first ; hut when we came to 
enter into detail, all our former differences revived. 
Two persons more diametrically opposite in character 
and taste could never have been united; and untbr- 
tunately her prejudices were principles, and she 
would never yield them. Yet she loved me, Blanche ; 
through all, she loved me. It is the bitterest thought 
of all, now that the past is irrevocable. Her very 
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wish to travel with me alone to leep ne away from 
those whom she thougl t 1 kelv to e com age n e n 
error, arose from lov b t it rr tated ne bc\o d 
enduranee ; and — " the earl paused an 1 moved i om 
his seat as if thus to escape the pain of tuither recital, 

Blanche stopped him. She said, in a clear, firm tone, 
" Papa, you will teO me all now ; we shall both he 
happier." And hke a humble child he sat dowu 
again, and went on. 

"Yes, I will tell all. Blanche, you are right; if 
we are ever to know peace on earth, it must be by 
openness. Yet yo« will shrink from me, even as I 
shrink from myself ; for I was cruel to her — ^your 
mother! the mother of my only treasure. It was on a 
stormy, blustering day — how well I remember it ! — I 
had been absent all the morning, ridingwith a party 
of friends, — some whom she particularly disuked. 
Perhaps their influence was not good, at least it did 
not work for good on that day. I returned home ia 
better spirits than usual, and resolved to show myself 
independent, and insist upon your mother's giving up 
her prejudices and going vrith us abroad. I fonnd 
her in her favourite room— the same which you were 
in yesterday. She scarcely ever left it, except to take 
her meals ; she was sitting as usual, working, vrith 
the Bible open before her. I recollect she told me 
that she was glad I had come, and that the day had 
seemed long. We entered into conversation, and 
from her manner, at first, I fancied it a favourable 
moment for again insisting upon my wishes. She 
hstened patiently whilst I urged the pleasure it would 
g^ve me, and reminded her of a wife's duty ; but I 
saw by the expression of her face, as soon as the sub- 
ject was named, that her resoktioa was immoveable. 
If I would go alone she would accompany mej hut 
on no other condition. The very fact of her sHence 
exasperated me ; I could have better home a torrent 
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of words, than tliat still, fixed look of detenu i nation. 
I upbraided her with iaconsistency and neglect of 
the duty she owed me ; and then, for the first time, 
she poured forth her long-hidden griefs. They were 
trne and real. I had disappointed her affections, 
and treated her with coldness, and forced upon her 
society which she abhorred ; but I was too proud 
to hear it: and, in my indignation, I told her that it 
was better we should part. The words were no 
sooner uttered than a sudden change passed over her ; 
she stood before me, a silent, colourless statue ; her 
limbs ri^d, her eyes fixed on yacancy. I spoke to 
ter, but she took no notice ; and even reproach— for 
I ventured upon it to excite her — had no effect. I was 
more frightened than I chose to acknowledge, but I 
had no doubt that quietness would restore her ; and, 
ringing for her maid, I iefl her. Mrs. Wentworth 
met Hie in the passage. I was bewildered and con- 
seience-strickcn, but I could not endure that she 
should see any symptoms of humiliation ; and being 
determined to tell my own tale, I stopped her, and, 
related in few words what had passed, attributing 
your poor mother's change of manner to obstinate 
resolution. ' My will,* I said, ' was irrcTOcahly fixed ; 
as I could not make her happy, I was certain it was 
better for both of us to part.' Mrs. Wentworth 
received the announcement with her usual cold 
stoidsni, and, merely asking me where she should 
find your mother, went to her room. I joined 
my friends, for the thought of solitude was dreadful 
to me. I had such horrible misgivings, which 
I could not subdue. Afiier the lapse of about 
an hour, I sent to inquire for your mother ; they 
brought me word that Mrs. Wentworth was with 
her, and that she wished to remain quiet. Can 
you beliere, Blanche, that I was irritated by this ? 
After all my indifference and cruelty, I hated the 
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thought of Mrs. Wentworth's being her companion. 
I fancied how they would talk of me, and blame me ; 
and 1 had pictured to myself despair and anger, rather 
than quietness. Hitherto I had triumphed in the 
knowledge of my power over your poor mother's 
affectioa ; perhaps, but for that, I should never have 
tried her so far : but the seclusion nnd calmness re- 
duced me to nothing. I was determioed, however, not 
to betray what was going on ; our party was as gay 
as usual, and we dined out ; and in the course of the 
evening, as the plan for a continental tour was again 
brought under discussion, 1 was induced to say that 
I would not let anything interfere longer with the 
scheme, but that I would be ready to start in a few 
days. In my heart, I hoped that this determination 
of purpose would bring your mother to reason, and 
that a reconciliation would be the consequence. But 
it was otherwise ordered, Blanche," and the earl's 
voice became tremulous and hollow ; " I never saw 
her again ; never, until eight months afterwards, she 
lay dressed for her coffin, apparently the same colour- 
less image from which I had parted. 

"Yet it was not all my fault," continued the earl, 
more calmly ; " Mrs. Wentworth may have acted for 
the best ; I have tried to believe that she did : but 
she played a cruel part. She found your poor mother 
stunned at what had passed, and thought it right 
not to run the risk of allowing her to see me ; but, 
instead of telling me of her real state, and so awaken- 
ing my compassion, she sent me messages, which 
made me think your mother cold and obstinate : and 
soon so exasperated me, that the next day I set off 
for London, and sent her word that I was upon the 
point of leaving England. I think Mrs. Wentworth 
saw her error at last ; at least she must have been 
convinced that she had miscalculated the amount of 
your poor mother's strength of mind, for it was gone 
then ; the little that had remained from the time 
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wlien I first spoke of separation fled, ■when she knew 
that I had actually left her. She became — oh ! 
Blanche, you must not ask me to tell you what; I 
would not have you know it or think of it." He 
rose from his seat and paced the room, and Blanche 
closed her eyes and prayed. " It is not hereditary, 
you see— it cannot be hereditary," continued the 
carl, drawing near her again, and speaking rapidly ; 
" you were then nearlv a year old. Who gave you 
the notion that it might be ' 

"Only Mrs. Wentwoith in those few words," said 
Blanche, trying to keep under every symptom of 
agitation. 

" My evil fate e\daimed the earl ; " it is she 
who has been the destrojer of every hope. It must 
have been a letter to her that jou told me you had 
read ; yet I thought I had burnt all." 

" The letter did not exactly frighten me," said 
Blanche ; " it only made me unhappy ; for it was very 
miserable." 

" It must have been written towards the last," said 
the earl; "she was better then, but not happier. 
Would to God that I could think so ! There again I 
did her grievous wrong ; yet not entirely intention- 
ally. The people about her sent me word at first that 
she was ill, but they said httle of the circumstances. 
It was Mrs. Wentworth's great aim to keep all priyate; 
Ido her the justice to believe from good intention— a 
regard to public opinion, and the feelings of the 
family, and a dread lest my return might do harm 
instead of good. She devoted herself to your 
mother, and scarcely any one else saw her: when at 
last the unhappy fact became more certainly irreme- 
diable and more generally suspected, Mrs. Wentworth 
wrote, still, however, vaguely, advising me to return 
for the sake of my own peace of mind ; but that was 
all. 1 did not understand her allusion, and I desired 
a message from your mother, which she was in no 
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state to gite. Yet, I will not excuse myself; I 
would not know what I might have known. I did 
not learn hecause 1 would not inquire. But the 
shock came at last. I was at Venice, just returned 
from a wandering in the Tyrol, and planning a 
fuither tour in the East. Letters were brought me 
from England, and I opened them carelessly, for I 
expected nothing more than I had received for many 
weeks. She was dying ;— her reason had returned, 
hut she was dying. The one longing wish whieh 
haunted her, was to see me and forgive me. Blanche, 
she may have forgiven me in Heaven; but I was never 
permitted to leara it from her own lips on earth. 
Two hours before I reached Rutherford she died." 

There was a silence of many moments. It was 
broken by Blanche, " Papa," she said, " you have 
made me happier ; will you not be happier yourself? " 

Lord Eutberford did not trust himself to look up ; 
he had leant his head, upon her pillow, and she felt 
the agitated beating of his pulse as his hand rested 
upon hers. 

" Papa," she said again, " may I tell you what I 
really feel ? " 

He did not answer, and she went on. 

"I was frightened this morning, for I was selfish; I 
hadhorrible thoughts about myself, audi was afraid — 
it was very wrong, but I thought there was something 
more dreadful about — about you. I feel so sony 
now, and I am not unhappy; I can trust, and I will 
try not to think of what may be," 

" May be — may be," esclaimed the earl, passion- 
ately ; "I will never have those words repeated 

" Yes ; may be, dear papa," said Blanche, firmly ; 
" for it may be the will of God, and then we would 
neither of us murmur," 

Lord Rutherford rose impafiently ; but Blanche 
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detained him with a look of the most earnest en- 
treaty for his assent, and added, " We could not think 
it hard if it was ordered ; could we?" 

"Not hard!" and the earl smiled scornfully; 
" not cruel, that my innocent child should suffer ! " 

Blanche sighed heavily ; yet it was only a momen- 
tary feeling of despair, and again gently and seriously 
she smd, "1 can trust, and hope, and tiy to be 
happy ; and, if I wish it, will not yon do so hkewise ? 
Yon are so very kind always." 

The earl's eyes glistened ; "I would do ali in my 
power, my child," he said, " for your sake, and foe 
my own. Oh, Blanche, you little know the weary 
life that has been my punishment since those fearful 
days. If sackcloth and ashes could atone, as men 
fondly deem, for their offences, there should have 
been no greater penitent on earth than him whom 
men have called the proud Earl of Rutherford. But 
I have atoned, and I will atone, in the only way left. 
When kneeling by your mother's coffin, I vowed to 
redeem the past by the sacrifice of every wish of 
my heart to the happiness of her child ; and that 
vow, in the sight of God, I now repeat to you. Ask 
what you will, Blanche — do what you will — it shall 
be granted and allowed ; only let me feel that the 
curse which I have brought upon myself is revoked 
—that the visitation which has once been sent upon 
my house will not return to it in judgment again," 

Blanche caught her father's hand ; but he turned 
away, and in a firmer and altered voice entreated her 
to rest for the present, and, if possible to esert her 
self so as to appear at the dinner table We maj 
understand each other, but there is no need for 
others to understand us," he said as he left the 
room ; and Blanche, though longing fir further 
conversation, dared not ask him to remain 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A GAT party was assembled on the lawn at Senil- 
hurst. Lady Chariton, and a few elderiy ladies and 
middle-aged gentlemen, chaperoning an assemblage 
of younger ones. Luncheon was just ended; some 
guests were departing ; some, who were staying in 
the house, were settling rides and drives for the 
afternoon. Lady Chariton was making herself 
agreeable, as she always did in her own house. There 
could not be a more easy, unaffected, kind-hearted 
manager for every one, — quite unequalled, appa- 
rently ; forshewas good-humoured, sympathising and 
considerate, with just enough strictness and parti- 
ticularity to suit sober-minded people; and just suffi- 
cient vivacity to enjoy and keep up the mirth of the 
more thoughtless. And Senilhiirst was precisely the 
place in which Lady Charlton could show herself to 
advantage. There were no deep windows, sug- 
gesting retirement and reflection ; no antiquated 
pieces of furniture, with traditional stories attached 
to them ; no haunted chambers or dark melancholy 
passages. It was a bright, smiling, bunshiny house, 
large and handsome, built on the side of a hiU facing 
the south. There was a genial southern aspect over 
everything about it. Greenhouse-plants flourished 
in the open air ; vines were trained over trellised 
work, and formed green arches and shady walks ; 
the sloping lawn was smooth and soft as velvet ; the 
clear stream of water reflected every leaf and branch 
of the large beech and ash trees which grew on its 
banks. At a season when almost every one else was 
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sighing at tlie tliouglit that summer was over. Lady 
Charlton was exhibiting her garden in fuil beauty. It 
was a triumph she pecuharly enjoyed, for it involved 
no offensive vanity, and Lady Charlton shrank from all 
personal display. It was ao pleasant to hear the 
different remarks made upon the charming situation 
— the splendid colours— the beautiful ontHnea, 
couched with the suggestion that nature had done 
much, but art had done still more ; and Lady 
Charlton felt herself so unpretending and indifferent, 
in the midst of such delicate homage to her taste, 
and mas so courteous and modest ; in fact, she be- 
came quite young in her garden. 

"You most be entirely spoilt for other places," sug- 
gested Colonel Lorton, anewacqudntance, andaman 
of lai^ fortune, who was endeayouring to ingratiate 
himself with Lady Charlton for the sake of a 
rather idle and wilful son. 

" Every spot has its peculiar beauty," was the 
careless reply. " Senilhiust is certainly pretty ; but, 
Colonel Lorton, you are not going to leave us this 
afternoon. The riding party reckoned upon your 
assisting them in exploring the "Warham Woods." 

Colonel Lorton bowed, but regretted that he 
was under a special engagement. If he might be 
allowed — if it would not be an intrusion to leave his 
sou as his representative— he thought, indeed he was 
quite sure, that he would be a moat safe guide. 

Lady Charlton felt it necessary to be slightly 
distant and hesitating in her manner of conferring a 
favour which she had determined upon beforehand. 
"Of course," she said, "every one would be glad 
of such an escort. It was just possible that her 
daughters might be obliged to give up their horsts 
to some friends, but that would make no iSfference 
to Mr. Lorton — and she would immediately mquire 
what was settled." And Lady Charlton glided away 
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to insist upon Addnide's joining the Warliam expe- 
dition, at all events. 

The party set off; — a pleasant, merry one. Lady 
Charlton matched them as they rode through the 
park, and congratulated herself on her good manage- 
ment. Mr. Lortou might he a little silly, a little dis- 
sipated ; but he had family and fortune in his favour. 
The intimacy might or might not have results— that 
was not the question ; but it would amuse for the 
moment, and dnie away all thought of Mr. Went- 
worth ; and though Lady Charlton could not hut own 
to herself that it was a balance of evil what was to be 
done? Adelaide was so giddy and headstiong there 
was no possibility of keeping her out ot mischief, 
except by skilful management Principles she did 
not and could not understand, and it it was not a. 
very high mindtd, dehcate species of domestic diplo 
macy, it was only the wav of the world and peiiple 
who live in the world must follow the maxims and 
customs of the world. 

Lady Charlton congratulated herself upon her 
cleverness, and went, with a lighter heart, to inquire 
into the movements of the remainder of her visitors. 
Two riding-horses were still standing at a side- 
entrance; and she heard Lord Kutherford ask if any 
one had seen Lady Blanche, 

Lady Charlton went up to him ; " You are not 
waiting for Blanche, are you ? She is gone, I helicve. 
I am nearly sure she was one of theWarham party." 

" She has changed her mind then very suddenly," 
leplied the earl ; " an hour since we settled to ride 
together." 

" Oh ! bnt, of course, that was all nonsense. When 
the Warham Woods were talked of, you could not ex- 
pect her to keep to a first engagement. And it would 
not be right — you must not really he so exacting." 

" I wish her only to do as she likes," replied the 
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earlj gravely ; " she told me she preferred riding 
alone with me." 

" But, my dear Euthcrford, you don't surely take 
literally all that the poor child says. She is so de- 
voured by duty, that she has not space left for any 
thought of pleasure ; and therefore we must think 
for her. Just faacy what a very agreeable ride 
she wodld have missed. Mr. Lovtou, Sir Charles 
Treranioii, Mrs. Cuthbert Grey and her very nice 
daughters, and that first-rate Lord Erlsmere ; it 
would have been cruel to make her leave them." 

"Dear papa, have I kept you waiting? lam so 
sorry," said the gentle voice which was sweeter than 
the most delicious music to Lord Rutherford's ear. 
Blanche was stasiding on the steps, dressed in her 
riding-habit ; her colour was brighter than usual, 
her eyes were lighted up with pleasure, or perhaps 
something better than pleasure^peace — the peace 
of a mind at rest in itself, and having nothing 
externally to disturb it. It was a Jovely picture 
which she made, leaning against a column of the 
portico ; the pecuhar and very exquisite beauty so 
lavishly bestowed upon her by nature, enhanced by 
the bnlliant sunshine and the colouring of the flow- 
ers which filled the entrance hall; and Lady Charl- 
ton whispered to the earl, that it was a perfect study 
for an artist. She thought to please him, hut he did 
not answer her ; his eye rested upon Blanche for a, 
moment, and a sigh, audible only to Lady Charlton, 
followed, and without saying another word he as- 
sisted Blanche to mount, and they rode off. 

And Blanche was then happy 1 with the certainty 
of her mother's trials and fatal malady, the want of 
congeniality in her father, and the disappointment in 
her aunt, whose character she was now beginnini:; 
to understand, and whilst living amongst worldly 
people, and hearing worldly maxims, tempted hy all that 
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earth holds most precious, she could still smile, with 
the holy, innocent smile of her happy childhood, and 
rejoice in " the peace that paasetu understanding." 
It may be bard to imagine, so few there are who 
enter upon the scene of life's great delusion with a suf- 
ficient safeguard against its snares. But if Blanche 
had great temptations to battle with, she had also 
great support, not only in that inward strength which 
is never denied to those who seek it, but also in the 
outward circumstances which were Providentially 
provided for her. Senilhurst was, indeed, her first 
( xpenence of the pomps and vanities of the world ; 
she found there luxury, flattery, refined dissipation, 
disguised selfishness , but her mind was pre-occupied, 
mid m consequence much tlmt was e\i\ passed by 
unnoticed 

Blanche had grown very old since that one con- 
leisation with her father which had revealed her 
uDtLer's hi-jtorj The first knowledge obtained in 
carlv youth ol the great mistakes by which the hap- 
piness ot life may be destroyed, makes us" strangely 
thoughtful it opens a new world, by drawing aside 
the vejl which, in childhood, hides from us the hearts 
of our fellow-creatutes, and induces ua to believe alt 
peisons happy who have not lessons to learn and 
teachers to obey. Blanche saw that her mother had 
erred ; and, painful as the conviction was in some re- 
spects, it was not without its accompanying comfort; 
for if the countess had been reserved and exclusive 
her husband might at least he excused for his want 
of sympathy. There had been faults on both sides ; 
yet not such as to destroy a child's respect. Blanche 
felt that, if her mother had been spared, it might 
have been possible to bring about not only reconcili- 
ation but harmony between her parents. Since that 
blessing was denied her, it remained only to devote 
herself to her father, and make it the object of her 
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life to render religion as winning to him now as 
formerly it had been distasteful. The resolution was 
made calmly and solemnly, after long thought and 
earnest piayer , i'or Blanche knew that it was not 
without its dangers. In her desire to make duty 
agreeable she was likely to be betrayed into a sacri- 
fice of principle. It is the evil which we constantly 
see in persons who try to gain the favour of the 
world, and yet to have a conscience clear of offence 
before God. But Blanche's singleness of purpose 
saved her ; she did not desire to please her father 
for the sake of his affection, precious though it was ; 
she had one aim, one motive, infinitely nigher, by 
which to solve e^ery question of casuistry, and it 
was fortunate for her object that it was so. 

Inconsistency is never winning. The most in- 
veterate opponent of religion has no respect for the 
halter " between two opinions." Talent, grace, 
beauty, sweetness of temper, unselfishness, all are in 
the end powerless, as means of influence, where there 
is a want of fixedness in principle : for the world is 
quick and keen in its perceptions, it is particularly 
gifted with what is called common sense ; and however 
it may openly flatter and fawn upon its double-minded 
friends it most surelyvisits them with scorn in secret. 
Yet there was nothing in Blanche's mode of Hfe at 
Senilhurst likely to attract remark. Lady Charlton 
saw that she was more cheerftjl, and attributed the 
improvement to change of scene, and Adelaide found 
that her cousin could enjoy many things which at 
Rutherford she had fancied would have no iuterest 
for her. All went on naturally. If Blanche contrived 
ta occupy herself with Lady Charlton's school, 
it was in such a way that it brought no thought 
of peculiar goodness or self-denial, She said 
that she liked it, and made no mystery of any- 
thing she did there, aad her visits were taken as a 
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matter of course and when she joined in the after 
noons amusement' and made heiself often the hft, 
ot the pirtj it did not occur to an) one to complain 
hecause she had absentel herself in the early part of 
the day So ag^in when she gave up some scheme 
of enjoyment to ride oi walk with her father, it naa 
1 npossible to think she bad made a sacntice There 
was not a shadow of disappointment upon her bright 
lace it WHS supposed that she followed her own 
inchudtiona and no sjmpathj was thrown awa> 
upon her 

And vet Blanche was learning to fashion her life, 
m this Deiv world of tcm(.tation upon i stnct and 
most self denying rule Her hours of devotion ntre 
ii\ed her duties marked out d^y bj day and the 
01 e motne ol her fathers happmesa influentLd her 
m the mofet trifling ciicumstances 

Lady Charlton was a stni.t oheener of all the 
customary toima of a religious household and 
Blanche was ne* er ibsent from family prayers 
\lelaide laughed and said ' She was dreadfully 
good but it was not such an extraordinary effort 
as to create much wonder and no one knew oi 
thought of inquiring i ow much time Blanche had re 
dtemed from unnecessary sleep to prepare herself m 
piiyate for the daj s tnals W hen so mani were 
going and coming — talking drawing singing — it 
•WIS not seen that Blanche iollowed any order in her 
occupations, ■\^t the day was carefully dmded, ind 
seasons for self examination and retirement were is 
watchfully if not as methodically kept as if she had 
been a member of an order set apart from the world 
whilst imidst all as a duty of religion as well as ot 
affection, Blanche was ever striving to make her 
father read with her, talk to her, and interest himself 
in her engagements. The first hour after breakfast 
mas always spent with him, looking oyer his letters 
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nnd trying to gain some insight intfl the business 
connected with his property. Blanche had begun 
the practice playfully, and seemingly only from 
curiosity ; but, in a very short time, she made her- 
self resiily useful ; and, even when questions were too 
complicated for her opinion to be of consequence. Lord 
Rutherford found a satisfaction in talking them over 
with her. So, in other ways, whatever engaged his 
attention occupied hers ; and, though at first it was 
difficult to believe that this interest could ever be 
reciprocal, Blanche endeavoured to make it so, and in 
a great measure succeeded. 

She always took it for granted that her father cared 
to know what she liked or what she did. She gave 
her opinions upon people and things freely to him in 
private, and brought out, in return, many of the 
lesser feelings and sympathies which form the cement 
of family lite, but which reserved people are apt to 
bury in their own bosoms, and aearcely perhaps to 
remark even in themselves. 

It was scarcely possible for such an intercourse to 
continue day after day ■without working some effects, 
visible even to Blanche, and giving her hope that 
their principles might eventually accord. 

Lord Rutherford had begun by thinking her a 
child to be loved and fondled, and treating her accor- 
dingly ; but, as time went on, his sentiments towards 
her insensibly changed. Respect blended with his 
affection; respect for her judgment, discrimmatioa 
of character, and delicacy of feelmg ; and some- 
thing approaching to awe at the high, unworldly 
views which she did not hesitate to put forth, 
though so unobtrusively as never to offend his taate, 
or to jar upon his sense of a parent's position 
of superiority. And Lord Rutherford was now iit 
casfi with IJlanche. There was nothing more to 
reveal. The worst, both for himself and for her, 
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!tad been told ; yet she could Inye him still : and, 
what was equally essential to his happiness, she 
could still smile without any apparent fuieboding of 
evil to come. 

Lord Rutherford little knew the constant check 
upon the thoughts by which this calmness was at- 
tained, lie onlj saw the result, and was satisfied, 
and he had reason to be so. 

After the first shock of discovering her mother's 
insanity was past, Blanche's fears had naturally 
reverted to herself; not so much with a definable 
dread, as with a tague horror of the future, which 
was perhaps worse tu bear. She was too young and 
inexperienced to understand fully the government of 
her own mind, and fancies and fears oppressed her, 
which might have brought lasting consequences of 
evil, but for a warning from the only friend to whom 
she ventured to reieal the extent of her fears. 

Mrs. Howard could feel for Blanche, the more 
deeply as she had herself, up to that period, been 
kept in ignorance of the nature of the countess's 
illness ; but her advice was given with a caira. de- 
cision, which in itself served to strengthen Blanche's 
failing spirit. "It was not," she said, "a case for 
resignation simply j for that, under such circum- 
stances, would imply submission to a certain evil ; 
and the first thing for Blanche (o do, was to reahze 
to herself, as clearly as possible, that the evil was not 
certain. And this must be done not by taking the 
opinion of others, but by using her own reason." 

" Put the question aside as belonging to yourself, 
if possible, my dear child," wrote Mrs, Howard; "and 
try to look at it as if it concerned another. Our 
trials are often exaggerated to at least double their 
real magnitude, because we have not courage to view 
them in their full extent. "Whatever the evil maybe 
which presents itself, face it ; see it as well as may 
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he in its trae lightj without any distortions of hope or 
fear ; then determine how it may be avoided or 
endured. If you do this, you wili see that when the 
circumstances are fairly considered, there is little to 
justify Tineasiaess in those who !ove you best. If 
there were, do you think I could write as I am now 
doing ? But you will say, and very naturally, that 
the dread still remains ! I beheve it must. I do 
not think it is in human nature to escape it ; and it 
is in this that I feel for you most deeply. Yet it 
may be converted into a blessing. If, when the idea 
of a dreadftil possibility presents itself, you can turo 
away from it as a matter of duty, you will acquire a 
power of self-control, which will be— I cannot say 
how useful to you in other instances. I do most 
earnestly trust that you will try and do this. Pray 
never read books upon the subject ; and when you 
find yourself fancying what mpy be, and beginning to 
torture yourself with picturing scenes of misery, re- 
member that for you that sort of reverie is as mis- 
chievous as real evil might be to others. It will be 
most difficult at first, I know, to keep this constant 
watch over yourself; but it is not at all impossible, 
and your happiness unquestionably depends upon it. 
I should be much comforted if I thought that you 
were likely to lead a very active, useful life. Con- 
stant employment — devotion, in fact, to any object 
out of yourself— would be a great help to yon. And 
especially, my dear child, I must warn you not to try 
and hide from yourself that there is something which 
you dread. It would be a very vain attempt. Only, 
when the fear comes, as it must and will no doubt, 
overwhelmingly, at times, until you have learnt 
thoroughly to command yourself, carry it where alone 
it can be soothed. Do not reason or talk, or even 
endeavour to distract your thoughts ; — but pray. If 
you have not words at command, yet the very atti- 
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tude of kneeling will give you comfort. A child in 
its grief hides its face in its mother's lap, and so 
may we hide our faces from the worst of this world's 
sorrows under the shadow of God's love." 

The quiet tone of this letter had a great influence 
upon Blanche. She was a Uttle disappointed in it at 
first, and thought it cold ; but, on reading it a second 
and third time, she saw that it only appeared so 
because Mrs. Howard was not really uneasy. Her 
naturally buoyant spirit reviyed as the impression 
deepened, and although miserable thoughts would 
often rush upon her mind, and a continued cheek 
was required for her wandering thoughts, yet she did 
by degrees succeed in keeping down, though not 
entirely crushing, all sad forebodings. 

In effecting this her life at Senilhnrst was cer- 
tainly as great an assistance as even Lady Charlton 
could have desired ; for it was a very new, interest- 
ing, amusing life ; with frequent arrivals and depar- 
tures and never-ending schemes of pleasure, and 
merry dancing and musical evenings ; the pervading 
gaiety being varied by clever discussions upon books, 
sparkling wit, and occasional arguments upon grave 
and important topics. There was nothing in all this 
openly to shock Blanche's principles, for Lady Charl- 
ton' was fastidious in her choice of visitors, and 
liked to have it considered a privilege to he admitted 
at Seniihurst, She contrived also very cleverly to 
mix up her parties, so as to bring together persons 
who were likely to suit ; and with Lord Hutherford 
and Blanche as the guests, for whom she was most 
interested, she had taken particular care to exclude 
all persons who had not something of intellect, or 
refinement, or accomplishment, or, what she valued 
more than all, goodness, to recommend them. 

Yes, Lady Charlton liked goodness extremely — so 
only that it had a name. She could bear with a 
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considerable amount of oddity, or shyness, or even 
rough sincerity, if it was coupled with a httle respect- 
able authorship, or well-known zeal, or, what perhaps 
was as useful as either, a certain amount of perse- 
cution, Blanche met with several Tery excellent 
and thoroughly simple-minded, unworldly persons at 
Senilhurst ; persons whom she could admire heartily, 
and long to imitate ; and they were a great safeguard 
to her, though in a way which her aunt neyer in- 
tended when she brought them together. 

Lady Charlton was a managing, scheming person ; 
really very unconsciously : management with her 
was an instinct. She had managed her own mar- 
riage to escape from an unhappy home, and the 
marriages of her sisters and of almost all her inti- 
mate friends. She intended to manage her daughters' 
also ; and, as a matter of simple duty and kindness, 
that of her niece. 

True, Blanche was extremely young to think of such 
a itang quite a chdd in many of her tastes rery ig 
norant ot the ways of the world and not yet regularly 
introduced into society but there was no harm m 
being on the witch It it would not do as >etto 
fix upon aij person to encourage it might be well 
to take care that she should not he put m the way 
of any who n it n ight be right to discourage , and 
following out her onn notions of what might not be 
wholly undesirable Lady Charlton collected at Send 
hurst as many ] ersons as she coul I of sufficient 
rank and fortune and reapectibihty of charactei to 
make the society pleasant without bemg dingerous 

Of one danger indeed she nesei thought — the 
danger ot the flattering homage which ?raee and 
beauty when joined to high birth and great weal h 
can scarcely lail to receive 

That was no danger in Lady Charlton s ej c 
rather it was the tempting prize, for which evtij 
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efFort must be risked. Blanche waa exposed to it 
without a thought of ca.utioQ ; with no shield except 
the simphcity of her own heart and the devotion of 
her time and thoughts to other objects. 

But with these she was safe. The pursuits which 
chiefly interested her were such as brought her in 
contact with persons whose superior intellect and 
high tone of mind raised her standard of what men 
might be ; whilst their age and position in life pre- 
vented all idea of romance or admiration. Blanche 
felt keenly the difference between such men aad the 
ordinary woridly, though refined and accomplished, 
persons who visited at Senilhursi. She saw they 
could understand and sympathize with her, although 
as she deemed far above her in mind and excellence. 
And such intercourse saved her from the delusion, 
which sometimes fatally misleads young persons, of 
believing, that because the generality of persons are 
careless in their conduct and lax in their principles, 
therefore no real purity and goodness exist, except 
in cases of special retirement and abstraction from 
ordinary pursuits. 

Blanche was beginning to learn, from her own ex- 
perience, that men can mingle in the common inter- 
course of society and retain their simplicity and 
devote dness. She saw before her true, single- 
minded, earnest goodness, and no discovery of its 
counterfeit cnuld henceforth shake her faith in it. 

It might he that such a conviction rendered hei 
fastidious and indifferent. Some persons said she 
was so, and blamed her. They could not compre- 
hend the quiet, unexeited way in which she received 
the attentions paid her by men whose admiration was 
generally considered of great value. One or two 
ladies, more harsh judging than the rest, declared 
that she waa proud ; others, suspicious of evil, he- 
iB of it, and yielding to it, stated their 
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26 THE EARI-'S DAUGHTER. 

conviction that Blanche was, in her heart, as vain 
and "flirty" as any other young lady of her age ; 
hut the greater numher — men as well as women — 
yielded to the spell of her pnre and gentle dignity, 
and treated her with the cautious respect shewn to 
the innocence of a child, which we shrink from siil- 
lyinf; even by a thoughtless word. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Blanche," said the earl, as they passed through 
the park gates, and caught sight of the riding-party 
ascending a hill at some little distance, " I am 
afraid you have disappointPd yourself tfl keep your 
promise wilh me. You wanted to go to Warham, 
I know : I wish you would have told me." 

Blanche laughed. "And made you uncomfortable 
and myself too, dear papa. 1 did want to go to 
Warham, certdnly ; but one day is as good as 
another, as far as seeing the country is concerned ; 
and I had two reasons for not desiring to be with 
them to-day. Oue, that 1 hked the thought of a 
tide with you ; and the other, that I did not much 
fancy the party." 

"What, not Mrs. Cuthbert Grey! and, as your 
aunt calls him, that first-rate Lord Erlsmere ? " 

" I like Mrs. Cuthbert Grey very well ; not very 
much," said Blanche, hesitating. "I wish one could 
go through the world without judging people ; but I 
have never liked her very much since — such a very 
little thing, I really am ashamed to mention it." 

"■Well! since whatt I can keep a secret," re- 
plied the ear!, smiling. 

" Since I heard her talk so strictly against operas 
to Archdeacon Fanshawe, and found out afterwards 
that she always engages a box for the winter. It 
gave me a notion of her not being true. I don't 
think I could ever like a person very much who 
was not true. But I was not thinking of Mrs. 
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Cuttbert Grey when I said I did not fancy the 

" Of Lord Erlsmere, then, perhaps?" said the earl. 

"No, nor of Lord Erlsmere. I don't care about 
him, except that he is rather tiresome to talk to, and 
always asks me if I don't look forward to my first 
London season. But, papa, I do very much — I 
hope it is uot wrong — I really dislike very much, in- 
deed, to go without you or my aunt, when Adelaide 
and such a person as that Mr. Lorton are together. 
I cannot tell why it is, but they make me feel so stiff 
and so cold ; I am quite worried with myself. And 
it veses me the more, because Adelaide is particularly 
kind to me, and makes a point of arranging that I 
shall be with her when she is going anywhere. 
Can you understand?" 

" Your taste is offended," replied the earl ; " that 
flirting manner of Adelaide's is unlady-like. I can- 
not imagine how your aunt can endure it. I should 
lock her up if she was my child." 

" I wish she would," exclaimed Blanche, and then, 
laughing at her own eagerness, she added, " I wish 
she would do anything, I mean, to keep Adelaide 
quiet. And I wish," she continued more gravely, 
"that my aunt could win Adelaide's confidence, and 
persuade her to talk to her as she does to me." 

"Is there confidence between you, then?" es- 
daimed the earl, in a tone of surprise, and slight 
displeasure. "I never supposed your cousinly inti- 
macy could go quite so far as that." 

" I don't know whether you would call it confi- 
dence," replied Blanche ; " I suppose not, for it is 
not at all reciprocal ; but Adelaide seems to like to say 
odd things to me, and now and then she does say 
very odd ones ; startling, quite, if I could believe them. 
But she rattles on so fast, one never knows whether 
she is in earnest." 
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" She is a silly, vain girl, who never says a word 
worth listening to," esdaimed the earl, impatiently. 
" I hope, Blanciie, you don't trouble yourself about 

"I cannot help myself," replied Blanche. 

" Oh I yes, my love, indeed you can. If you were 
not so unnecessarily good-natured, you would by 
this time have found out how to rid yourself of silly 
people." 

Blanche put her horse into a canter, and they rode 
on. The thread of the conversation was for the 
TOOment broken, but the ear! resumed it. " I hope 
you will remember that, my dear child, when you go 
more into the world ; remember, I meaa, to keep 
clear of boring, absurd people. It is the only thing 
I am really afraid of for you. Such a person as 
Adeldde may hang about you like a dead weight, if 
you don't make an effort to shake her off." 

" Poor Adelaide ! " excldmed Blanche, " there are 
very few persons to care for her ; I wish there were 
move, heartily. But, papa, do you know there does 
not seem such a great difference to me between her 
and a good many other persons I have seen here, and 
whom my aunt calls superior. She only does openly 
what they do quietly." 

"So you have discovered that, mv love, have you ? " 
said the earl, smiling; "but you wJI loarn by-and-by, 
that it is a great virtue in the world to conceal one's 
object dexterously," 

"I should be sorry to have any object to conceal," 
said Blanche. 

" Heaven forbid you ever should have, mj' darling ; 
but it would be impossible ; for you could never be 
on a par vrith the managing, manccuvring people one 
meets with everywhere ; it is not iu your nature. You 
will go on dreaming, Blanche, I suspect, and leave it 
to your aunt and me tc fell in love for yon." 
D 2 
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Blanche laughed. " I suppose it is a sort of thing 
onemight be very glad to do by proxy," she said, "as 
most people say they are so wretched all the time. 
But, papa," she added, slightly blushing, " I don't see 
that it is quite necessary to fall in love, as a great many 
of the young ladies I meet here seem to fancy." 

" Not necessary," said the earl, unable to repress 
a smile ; "only most natural and probable, as you 
will understand in due time." 

"Then I would rather leave It to due time before 
I think about it," said Blanche. " I should not like 
to belieTe that I could not be quite happy without it ; 
without being married, I mean," she added quickly : 
for the recollection of the one fatal instance of a 
marriage without affection rose as a phantom of evil 
before her, 

" Yes, leave it, leave it ! " esclaimed Lord Ruther- 
ford, quickly. "It will come too soon for my happi- 
ness, whenever it does come : hut I would not be 
selfish." 

"It will be sent," said Blanche gravely, " Hike to 
think that, because then one feels so satisfied either 
way." 

" What do you mean by sent?" asked the earl, 
shortly. 

" Ordered ; arranged for one, by Providence," 
answered Blanche. " I remember, when I was quite 
a child, asking Mrs. Howard, why every one was not 
married, and whether she thought that I should ever 
be ; and she said to me, ' God knows, and He will 
tell us by-and-by ;' and so I thought it a duty to wait 
till I was told, and I think so now ; and, besides," 
she added, her voice sinking into an under tone, "so 
many other things may happen ; one may die." 

They had just then reached an open common, upon 
which stood a few scattered cottages and a school 
built by Sir Hugh. It was a very inviting place for 
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a quick eanter over the soft turf, and Blanche was 
gathering up the reins as a preparation, when two 
women came slowly out of the schooi-house, carrying 
between them a little boy, about five or six years of 
age ; he was lying apparently senseless in their arms, 
his head drooping and his face deadly pale. Blanche 
thought she recognised him as the son of the lodge- 
keeper at Senilhurst, a sickly child who had often at- 
tracted her notice and pity for bis ill health, and in 
whom she was particularly interested as being the 
nephew of the blind girl at Rutherford. The women 
stopped to rest, leaning against the gate of the school- 
ground, and water was brought to recover the child j 
and as Blanche and her father rode close up to them, 
he revived a Uttle ; Lord Rutherford asked a few 
questions, and heard that " he was faint — that it was 
a common thing with him, for he was very weakly — 
he would be better soon, no douht, and then he would 
go home, they did not know how, it was some 
distance ; but he would manage it, of course, for he 
always did." 

The earl looked at the boy, and said " Poor little 
fellow," and would have gone on, but Blanche begged 
that they might delay, just for a few minutes, till 
the boy was really better. 

She should like to dismount, she said, if she 
might ; and as the school could not well be left, she 
would stay and watch him herself, and then they 
might arrange to have him taken home, for it must 
be bad for him to walk. 

Almost as soon as the words were spoken, and 
before her father could assist her, she had alighted. 
Lord Rutherford acquiesced in the idea ; though, if 
the suggestion had been made by any one but 
Blanche, he might have laughed at it as ultra-benevo- 
lence — perhaps he thought it so then in his heart — 
yet there was something that touched his better 
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t'eelings, in this ready sympathy with suffering ; this 
weakness, it might be, which could not " pass on the 
other side," and leave a sick child to the chance of 
ordinary care. And it was like Blanche — it was con- 
sistent; and however far removed he might be from 
sharing his daughter's principles, Lord Rutherford 
could still value them for this one reason. That which 
never failed as aguide, which directed theleast as well 
as the most important actions of life, and gave stability 
to a disposition so gentle and otherwise yielding, was 
becoming, even in the eye of the man of the world, an 
ingredient of value in the formation of character. 

The schoolmistress and her companion went away, 
and soon aftem-aids the boy was able to answer 
Blanche's questions himself; bnt his countenance 
belied his words, when he said that he was really 
well ; and as he tried to move he staggered, and put 
his hand to his head and complained of pain. It 
was evident that the attack was not a common one. 

"They ought to send him home at once," said 
the earl, with some impatience of manner ; " it is 
folly to talk of his being able to walk. There must 
be a cart, or something, which will take him ; but 
these people are wonderfully indifferent about such 
matters. I shall tell them they must do something 
with him directly." 

He went into the school-house, and returned 
almost immediately, foUowed by the mistress, who 
was speaking eagerly. "Yes, certainly, his lord- 
ship might depend upon her doing her best. Carts 
were not so easy to be had ; but she would try. No 
doubt something would be managed. It was a great 
pity his lordship and Lady Blanche should have been 
delayed ; but Lady Blanche was so very kind always. 
Johnnie Poster would be quite sorry when he came 
to himself, to think of how much trouble he had 
been giving." 
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Johnnie Foster seemed perfectly conscious of this 
fact already, for he tried to raise his head, which 
was Itud against Blanche's shoulder, and a smile 
came over his little pale face, as he thanked her for 
being kind. 

The earl regarded him with more interest than 
before. The expression of the countenance was 
singularly sweet and intelligent, as he fixed his blue 
eyes upon Blanche, with a mixture of shyness, won- 
der, and pleasure, at the notice she was bestowing 
upon him. " We will look after bim at Senilharst," 
he said, addressing Blanche ; " but we must not wait 
now, or you will lose your ride completely." 

Blanche had a request upon her lips ; for she 
thought the ride a very secondary object to the 
child s comfort. Yet she hesitated in making it, 
since it was against her desire of consulting her 
father's wishes. 

"You would rather stay," he said, reading her 
inclinations quickly. 

"No, not stay; for I do not think I can be of much 
use, as he is better ; but if there is any difficulty 
about sending him home, I should like to let his 
mother know, and she might come, perhaps, in Sir 
Hugh's spring-cart to fetch him. And then we 
might, if you. did not care, go on the other way to 
Cobham, and let the doctor know he is to come and 
see him. I should like to be sure that he was taken 
care of," she added, "and to feel one had done all 
one could." 

The schoolmistress began to remonstrate against 
this very unnecessary trouble, as she called it, re- 
peating again and again that Johnnie would do very 
well, and they should "manage somehow;" but 
Blanche was urgent, when she saw that her father 
did not object to the idea, and, after seeing the child 
carried into the house again and laid upon a little sofa 
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in the mistress's parlour, she again mounted her 
horse to retmn. 

Cobham was the post town of Senilhorst, a small 
place, a few miles from the railway station. The 
road was dull, and the town dirty and uninteresting ; 
in general, Lord Rutherford made it a point of duty 
to avoid it ; hut this al^raoon, although it was grow- 
ing late and chilly before he and Blanche reached it, 
his usual complaints were silenced. Yet he was not 
amused by conversation ; little had heen said, by 
either, for nearly half an hour, the time which had 
elapsed from their leaving the lodge-gate at Senil- 
hurst. Blanche had seen the mother of the sick 
child there, and advised that he should be sent for 
immediately, and had undertaken to give notice to 
the doctor at Cobham, and then she seemed satisfied, 
and would have talked as usual to her father upon 
other topics, but she found a difficulty in fixing his 
attention, and presently gave up the endeavour. The 
medical man was not at home. Lord Rutherford 
wished to give a verbal message, but Blanche asked 
to write it. 

"It was more certtuu," she said, "and she was 
afrwd the child was worse than his mother fancied ;" 
so a card was left, with "Lady Blanche Evelyn's com- 
pliments," and once more Blanche turned her horse's 
head towards Senilhurst. 

" And your mind is at rest now, Blanche, is it ? " 
said her father, as they rode off. " Do you mean to 
go through the world faking as much pains about 
everything ? You will have hard work if yon do." 

" I should not care for that," replied Blanche ; 
"if I could do it as it ought to be done. I should 
like to think that this sort of thing was work." 

" It is troublesome and disagreeable enough, at all 
events," replied the earl. "Not that it has been 
disagreeable to me, my child ; don't think that ; but 
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I see ia you so often, Blanche, an over-tasking of 
your mind, au exhausting energy which wili wear you 
out if you don't take care ; and it makes me anxious 
about you." 

Blanche ebecked her horse, in her surprise, fts she 
esciaimed : "Anxious lest I should overwork myself! 
my dear papa ! why I have nothing to do all day but 
to consider my own pleasure." 

" And your pleasure is to labour for others. I 
see it, my iove, when you don't imagine it. From 
morning till night you give yourself no rest. There 
is always a thought of duty before you." 

Blanche waited for a few seconds, and then said ; 
" I wish I could beheve it was so ; but even supposing 
it, one must live for some purpose, with some aim, 
to he happy ; and I should certainly Uke to know 
that I was doing my utmost, if that were ever so 
little. I can't imagine resting in anything short of 
the utmost." 

" It is a strange notion for such a child," said the 
eaj-t, regarding her with a look in which an intense 
affection was mingled with wonder and respect ; 
" hut it will scarcely make you happy, Blanche, as 
you suppose ; because your notions of the utmost 
are unattainable." 

" But I would try ; I would strive," exclaimed 
Blanche, her face flushing with eagerness ; " and my 
rest would be in striving. There is so much to be 
done and to be accountable for; and life may be 
short," she added quietly. 

" Tes, it may be," replied the carl, " but it may 
also be long ; and there can he no reason to shorten 
it by over exertion." 

" I would not do that," said Blanche ; " and if 
I could see any danger of over exertion, I would 
check myself as a matter of duty. But when I look 
at other people and see how tliey are circumstanced. 
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how they are obHged to ■vvork, I feel that it would be 
absurd in me to think over exertion possible. I am 
forced to live such a comfortable life, that the only 
satisfaction I can find in it is, when anything in 
the shape of & duty comes in my way, doing it 
thoroughly." 

Lord Rutherford repeated the word "thoroughly," 
in a tone of much thought fulness ; it seemed to have 
aroused a new tram of ideas 

" I thmk sometimes," continued Blanche, "that 
people must be better and happier who are bom to 
work, or at least to be useful m some definite way. 
It seems as it a great responsibihtj, and a great 
difliculty must be taken from them " 

" But why work, m^ dear child? — whj fret yonr- 
self about suih siibjecta' — why not take the world 
as it 13 given jou, and amuse youiself as your age 
points out '" 

" Because — ' Blanche began her sentence twice, 
and paused with the effort lo repress some rising 
feeling — "because one should be so sorry if the 
time came that one were not able, that is, one 
might die, or — or — it might not — the power might 
not be allowed one , and if it were so, and then at 
the last, perhaps just before one's death, one had 
to look hick upon this time wasted, it would be so 
dreadful " Her voice ^ew quite composed as the 
sentence concluded, but the ear! lead the secret 
dread which prompted the thought and his face was 
in an instant (.ouvolsed with an expres-sion almost of 
agony Putting apurs to his horse, he galloped on, 
without ventunng upon another word till they 
reached Senilhurst 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Blanche, where are you going? here are letters 
for you," said Lady Cliarlton, the following morn- 
ing, Bs Blanche came into the library, dressed for 
walking. 

Blanche received her letters, and was going to 
take them away, when her aunt again made the in- 
quiry as tfl where she was going. " It is too damp, 
my love, for von to be out. The weather is quite 
cMnged— really wintry. I must have you careful 
of yourself." 

Blanche was only going to the lodge to inquire for 
the little hoy, and had no intention, she said, of 
remaining out long. 

" Oh 1 hut, my dear, we can send quite easily. 
Pray don't give yourself the trouhle of inquiring, 
and don't tire yourself, especially to-day. We shall 
have such a charming importation of visitors at 
dinner ; people you will be sure to like, so don't 
wear yourself out beforehand." 

" Any one I know ? " asked Blanclie. 

" Oh ! yes — know by name quite well ; " and 
Lady Charlton ran over a short list, consisting of a 
poet and a poet's wife ; an historian, his sister, and 
a brother-in-law, all delightful people ; and to crown 
the whole, Mr. Johnstone, of Oakfield; "it is the 
greatest favour in the world for him to come," she 
said, her eyes lighted up with excitement. "He is 
so immensely busy, and so entirely devoted to his 
parish, and the bishop makes so much of him, and 
gives him such a quantity of work to do, I quite 
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despaired of him, tiiough I longed for you to see 
him, Blanche, But I tempted him with the petition 
that he would give an opinion ahout the restora- 
tion of the chancel which you heard Sir Hugh talk 
of. Those good men ore so very hard to get at, it is 
quite a triumph when one can seize upon them for 
a day." 

" And will Mrs. Johnstone come too ? " inquired 
Blanche. " Eleanor "Wentworth knows her, I think ; 
1 remember hearing her say one day that she was a 
particularly nice person." 

" I believe she is very nice,— extremely quiet and 

domestic; good she must be to be his wife ; but I 

don't know much of her ; she seldom leaves home." 

"Then Mr. Johnstone will come alone," said 

Blanche. 

" Mrs. Johnstone is to come, if it is not too wet, 
and to bring a friend ; but I must confess she is a very 
secondary consideration. He is charming, however. 
I shall persuade him to stay to-morrow, if I possibly 
can ; but I am afraid he will be obstinate. But that 
must be left ; all I wanted to say to you, my love, was 
to give you a warning not to over-fatigue yourself, as 
I should give Ady warning before a l)all. So much 
for difference of taste I By the by, have you seen 
Ady this morning ? " 

" No," replied Blanche ; "she was not down-stairs 
when I left the breakfast-room." 

" Shockipgly bad habits ! " exclaimed Lady Charl- 
ton, shaking her head. " I wish you could give her 
a little of your energy and steadiness, Blanche ; or, 
more properly, a great deal." Then assuming an air 
of confidence, she added,—" I need not say to you, 
that Ady ^ves me a great deal of anxiety." 

Blanche assented by a look of sympathy, for she 
did not know what to answer. 

" She is very giddy," coutiuued Lady Charlton, 
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" and wilful ton. I was in hopes that taking her 
from Rutherford might have done some good, but I 
am half afraid. Pray, have jou heard from Miss 
Wentworth lately ''. " 

Blanche held a letter from Eleanor iii her hand, 
avid Lady Charlton began to excuse herself for haTing 
kejit her so long from reading it ; looking, at the 
same time, as if she yery much wished that it should 
be opened in her presence. 

" London ! " exelaimed Blanche, in surprise, as 
she broke the seal, and examined the date ; " tliat 
must be quite a sudden plan." 

Lady Charlton's countenance showed s n 

ness. Blanche was too much occupied w h h 
letter to notice it ; yet she read out pas a o a 
sionally, from the consciousness that Lady CI arl 
was standiog by, listening and expecting El an 
it seemed, was la London, staying with a u n wh 
was about to sail for India, and had insisted upon her 
paying a short farewell visit 

" She does not write m good spirits," said 
Blanche, commenting upon the letter as she went 
on; "Rutherford is so dull, she says, without me 
I was afraid she would miss me , she w^nts so 
much to know what I am doing " Here followed 
an e^tiact from the letter, and rather an unfortunate 
one, for it brought Blanche into the middle of a con- 
fidential sentence, before she exactly knew where she 
was, and when it was equally impossible either to 
go forwards or backwards, without explanation : she 
stopped and coloured ; and then, laughing at her 
own awkwardness, exclaimed, " I don't know why I 
should be so shy with you. Aunt Charlton ? I am 
sure you will understand, Eleanor and I were 
talking one day at Rutherford, about being separated 
all the winter ; and we said it would be so nice if she 
could come here for a little time : hut we both agreed 
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it could not be, because we knew j ou wert uncom- 
fortable ibout Mr Wentworth. and \delaide Now, 
Eleanor says she cannot belp tbinking ibout it and 
longing tor it, because London is so near, and fhi, 
Johustonts ha\e asked her to go to them, which 
would bnng her mto the neighbourhood Her 
brother is not with her, so that there would be no 
real objection it I could manage it But you must 
not think about it, please, ' continued Blanche, 
aftecfionately 'I would not woriy you on anj 
account, and I know the hou=e is tull, and it ma^ bo 
very inconvenieat , and aa to her visit to Mrs. John- 
stone, she does not say she is going, only that she 
has been asked. I merely mentioned it that jou 
might see there was no mystery. I need not let 
Eleanor know that the idea was ever suggested to 
you." 

It was a great effort to Lady Charlton to conceal 
that the visit of any person of the name of Went- 
worth would be disagreeable to her ; but she was 
really extremely fond of Blanche, and anxious to 
make her happy, and if Mr. Wentworth was out of 
the way, there could be no actual objection to Eleanor 
herself. Still she hesitated; it was opening the 
door, and no one could foresee the consequences. 

"If I were quite sure about Mr. Wentworth," she 
began. 

Blanche interposed with an urgent entreaty that 
she would not allow the subject to trouble her for an 
instant. She could quite understand ; so would 
Eleanor. And, after all, even if the invitation was 
given, Mrs. Wentworth might not like Eleanor to ac- 
cept it ; and Lady Charlton acquiesced, but not as if 
she was satisfied with the decision ; it seemed unkind, 
and all Blanche's assurances to the contrary failed to 
restore her to equanimity. 

Poor Blanche heartily repented her imprudence iu 
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reading the letter aloud too bastily. It was a lesson 
f he tut e Ij t the esper e ce was bought dearly. 
Lady CI arlton was to use tl e common expression, 
p t out a d there s noth ng which effects this 
n ore surely with peoj le who seek popularity, and 
p 1 e then s Ives upon good nature, than heing 
bl ged to appear 1 natured She endeavoured to 
1 ange the subj ct a d spoke again of the guests 
wlo ere expected n the eyenng; but she showed 
plai Iv what was b rd nrng her mind, by saying, 
a si e left tl e room You know, my dear, I 
could not hear to be ungracious ; but it would be a 
mere compliment to ask Miss Wentworth here merely 
for two or three days, and next week we shall really 
not have a bed to spare." 

Blanche had nothing more to say, and nothing to 
do, but to try and forget her disappointment as best 
she might. She left the house, intending to go to 
the Lodge, but the sky was clouding over, and before 
she had gone any distance, large drops of rain fell, 
and she was obliged to return. 

Misfortunes, every one agrees, never come alone, 
and this disturbance of her plans was a great increase 
to Blanche's annoyance. She was lingering under 
the portico, trying to persuade herself that black 
clouds and faint gKmmeriogs of light, swiftly appear- 
ing and vanishing, meant fine weather, when Adelaide 
Charlton came to the hail door, and seeing that 
Blanche had been walking, asked what the weather 
was likely to be. Blanche was a little startled by 
the question, for she had not thought that any one 
was near, and turned rather quickly to answer it. 
At the same moment Adelaide dropped a letter, which 
she was reading. Blanche stooped to pick it up, but 
Adelaide stepped forward in a great hurry to prevent 
her. 
■" Thank you ; don't trouble yourself" she said, 
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hurriedly, — crumpling the letter in her hand, and 
evidently much discomposed ; " have you had letters 
this morning? — any from Mrs. Howard — from Ruther- 
ford ? — hut I forgot, there is no one to write to you 
there ; that is I suppose, — I imagine— is Miss Went- 
worth at home ?" 

" No," replied Blanche, a little surprised at Ade- 
laide's confused manner ; " she has heen on a visit 

Blanche did not say where, for a little dog, a pet 
of Mrs. Outhbert Grey's, just then came running up 
to her, and jumping upon her dress, diverted, for the 
moment, the current of her ideas. 

" And Miss Wentworth is going to remain — how 
long did you say, in London?" inquired Adelaide, 
still lingering, with the pretence of watching the 
weather. 

" I don't know, exactly," replied Blanche, not ob- 
serving, in her simplicity, the knowledge which 
Adelaide showed of Eleanor's movements. 

" She will not have time to come here, I suppose," 
said Adelaide, carelessly. 

Blanche did perceive something unusual in this 
remark — in the tone rather than the words. She 
looked at Adelaide more attentively. There was 
ansiety in her face ; an anxiety which she was trying 
to hide by a forced coolness. She bent down to 
caress the dog, and again the letter fell from her 
hand. Blanche did not offer a second time to pick 
it up ; but, as it lay for an instant on the ground, 
she thought the handwriting was Eleanor's. 

" It won't do for excursions to-day," said Adelaide, 
advancing to the top of the steps ; "we must make 
up our minds to amuse ourselves as well as we can 
within doors. It is a happy thing we have not very 
stupid people to entertain : the Cuthbert Greys are 
invaluahle on a wet day." 
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" And there are so many coming to dine and 
sleep," observed Blanche; "with such a set of 
geniuses, we ought to be very agreeable." 

"Geniuses!" exclaimed Adelaide; "of all things 
in a country party, I hate geniuses ; people who 
force one to count the letters in every word one 
utters, lest one should shock them by one's ignorance : 
and who, after all, are generally the dullest persons 

"Then you must have goodness instead," said 
Blanche, laughing. " Mr. Johnstone is more famous, 
I beliere, for his goodness even than for his talents." 

Adelaide made no reply, but ran down the st«ps, 
regardless of the rain, and declared that it was cer- 
tainly going to be fine. 

" You will be very wet ; do come in, pray Adelmde 
do," remonstrated Blanche. But Adelaide's fancy, 
at that time, was to be considered strong. On other 
occasions she sometimes chose to be thought delicate. 
She stayed just long enough to prove that she would 
have her own way, and then rau back into the house, 
leaving Blanche provoked by her absurdity, and 
rather mystified by her manner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WET day in a country house is undoubtedly a 
trial ; often of the spirits, and always of the mental 
resources of the party assembled. Senilhutat was as 
pleasant a house, under such circumstances, as could 
well be imagined, for there were books for those who 
chose to employ their minds ; music and drawings 
for any who enjoyed and appreciated them ; and 
billiards for idle gentlemen who had no other way of 
killing time. Mrs. Cuthbert Grey sat near a window, 
ostensibly for the benefit of the light upon her em- 
broidery frame, — really, that she might be able to 
see all that was going on. The Miss Greys wrote 
letters and worked, and tried to make Lord Evlsmere 
talk, and to persuade Maude to sing, Adelaide was 
unusually cjuiet ; it was supposed because she was 
interested m a new novel ; and not even the en- 
trance of an occasional .refugee from the library — ■ 
tired of prosing with Sir Hugh, and hoping to find 
relief in the society of ladies — induced her to esert 
herself to be entertaining. Lady Charlton came 
into the room frequently ; gossiped a little with Mrs. 
Cuthbert Grey, and admired the Miss Greys' work, 
and wished earnestly that she could find time to 
be as industrious ; and then turned to Lord Erla- 
mere, with some question about the post-office, or 
(he railroads, which brought out his accurate in- 
formation upon all matters of public interest. "But 
there was no resting-place for her there," as she said 
herself with a tragicomic shake of the head, which 
implied that she was oTcrpowered with budness. 
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" The poor little new schoolmistress liad come to make 
ft complaint to Sir Hugh about her chimney ; and 
Mrs. Foster, at the Lodge, wanted advice about lier 
boy; andmany other little matters, too numerous to be 
mentioned, were all vequirina her presence elsewhere. 
She wished earnestly that ahe could have a day s 
quiet— but home and quietness were not synonj mous 
terms — and, nith a resigned sigh, lady Charlton 
flitted from the room leaving he' guests in a very 
agreeable state ot feeling — eonipounded ol pleasure 
at the dehcate flatter} admmistered to themsLlves — 
and admiration of the energetic, sell denying, and 
useful hfe of their hoste>:s 

' Lady Blanche does not gi\e us much ot htr 
society in the niomiag ' said Miss Caroline Grey to 
Maude, ifter they had been silent for some mniutes, 
and were, as she thought m danger of becoming 
victims to dulness m consequence 

"She spends a great deal ot her time with her 
father, I imagme, observed Mrs. Ciithbert Grey, in 
a soft voice. " One cannot be surprised at it. Such 
& sweet young creature as she is ! — he must tate 
great delight in forming her character." 

" Her character is Ibrmed, I should think," said 
Lord Erlsmere, who, if not a first-rate person in 
point of interest, was certainly so in his love of truth 
and simplicity. 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey sank from rapture into pity. 
" Yes, Lady Blanche's character, she supposed, 
might be said to be formed ; formed in a peculiar way 
for so young, — so very young a person ; but that 
would scarcely prevent Lord Rutherford from being 
anxious about her. Poor man 1 he had great cause for 
anxiety ;" and Mrs, Cuthbert Grey sighed, and again 
repeated, "Poorman;" and concluded with observing, 
" that it must be a comfort to him, under the cir- 
cumstances, to see his daughter so cheerful, and with 
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sucli even spirits." An observation which made 
Lord Erlsmere look up with a perception of some 
secret meaning, 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey worked very diligently after 
this, only pausing every now and then to inquire 
how her eldest daughter was progressing in her 
studies ; for Miss Grey had, within the last few mi- 
nutes, laid down her pen, and commenced the pernsal 
of a political pamphlet which Lord Erlsmere had 
been heard to recommend strongly. This brought 
oa a discussion, deferential on the part of Miss Girey, 
and animated on that of Lord ErUmere ; in the 
midst of which something very like a groan was heard 
to escape from Maude — ^and throwing down her hook, 
with an ejaculation at its stupidity, she left the room 
apparently in a fit of impatience. 

There was a gleam of hope in the prospect of the 
weather ; a httle blue sky in the west, and symptoms 
of dispersion amongst the clouds overhead, Maude 
stood in the portico, as Adelaide had done before — 
her owa countenance very like a thunder-cloud — and 
her voice, as she hnmmed the first few notes of a 
German song, not very uvilike its distant rumbling. 
Yet it was not the thimder-cioud of anger only — 
sadness and weariness were mingled vtith it ; and 
when, a few minutes afterwards, she went to put on 
abonnetandshawljintendingto take a solitary walk in 
the colonnade, it was with a listlessness which proved 
that the walk, in itself, was no object to her. Many 
times she paced wp and down — slowly and decidedly 
— stopping every now and then as the sound of 
wheels caught her ear ; hut even in this, there was 
the same indifference and languor. A carriage at last 
entered the park, and was driving up to the house ; 
Maude turned a corner to avoid being seen, and 
then looked — she did not know whj , visitors were 
not of any importance to her, and this was a hired 
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carriage — a fly ; — probably some people come to 
stay ;— the Johnstonea possibly— tliey were expect- 
ed before luncheon. Yes, so it was; — Mr. John- 
stone, with a pleasant, clever, rather eager face j 
and Mrs. Johnstone, with a face which none would 
remark. And there was a friend too — a tall, elegant- 
luoking girl, her features were not seen at first, 
she lingered behind Mrs. Johnstone ; but Maude 
caught a full view of them, as some remark was 
made which induced her to look towards the colon- 
nade, and saw — she could not be mistaken — un- 
doubtedly it must be—EIeanorWentworth. Maude's 
impulse was a strange one ; — it was leas surprise 
than irritation ; — it made her rush down the steps 
Ivom the colonnade, and hurry away into the thick 
shrubbery, and from thence into the park ; and 
away — she scarcely cared where — so that she might 
be certain of solitude. 

The clouds were now gathering together again, and 
a driving mist was setthng into rain ; but Maude was 
at no time as mindful of weather as her health re- 
cjuired, and though she was tired with her nalk, went 
on, until a pelting shower convinced her how unwise 
she had been, and induced her to think seriously of 
shelter. The lodge was near, and she hurried towards 
it, and opened the door unceremoniously. The next 
moment she repented of her haste, for she was an 
intjTider. She saw it directly, as Blanche rose from 
a seat by the side of the sick boy's bed, and closing 
a book from which she had been reading to him, said, 
" I will come and finish it to-morrow if I can ; and 
jou will try and think about it, Johnnie, and be pa- 
tient, wont you ?" 

Her hand was laid upon the httle fellow's burning 
cheek, and she bent over him and whispered, " God 
bless you !" and as Maude came forward to speak to 
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the child herself, she perceived Lord Rutherford also. 
He was standing behind a projecting wall, and gazing 
so earnestly upon Blanche, that he had not noticed 
Maude. He came into the light as she spoke, and 
laughed at their meeting, and said a few words in his 
usual tone, hut there was deeper thought beneath the 
outward indifference, and the glance of his eye was 
softened as it rested upon Blanche into the expression 
of a woman's tenderness. 

""We can go now, I think, dear papa," said 
Blanche, drawing near to him. 

He was generally cold, even to her, in the presence 
of others ; but now he put his arm around her and 
kissed her. They stood together by the side of the 
child's bed. Maude watched them with an indefiu- 
able feeling of repose. 

"We will come again to-morrow," said Blanche, 
appealing to her father. 

"Yes, to-morrow, if we can. He will be better 
then we hope ; and we must remember what he 
wants. I will speak about it myself." 

"Thank you^thank you," said Blanche; — "so 
very much ;" and the child tried to sit up, and 
thanked him also ; and Lord Rutherford turned 
hastily away, for he would not for worlds it should be 
seen that a tear glistened in his eye. 

" This is not weather for you to be out in, Maude," 
said Blanche, as, the shower being over, they left 
the cottage together, the earl lingering behind. "I 
was half afraid of it myself, and I am much stronger 
than you ate." 

"It is better at least than the weather within," 
replied Maude, shortly. "Yon seldom sit in the 
drawing-room in the morning ; so you don't know 
what it is. But I wonder you ventured so far from 
home when you were expecting Eleanor Wentworth." 
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She said this bitterly ; and, when Blanche turned 
TOHjid in extreme surprise, she saw that Maude's lip 
was curling with pride and anger. 

" I don't want to blame you, Blanche," began 
Maude again; but Blanche interrupted her with 
questions as to her meaning. Could she be sure 
Uiat it was Eleanor ? did she know whether Lady 
Charlton was annoyed? and similar inquiries which 
were a very evident proof that Eleanor's visit was 
entirely unexpected. Maude's irritated face was 

fradually soothed as the conviction strengthened, yet 
er onlyreply was, " One can't doubt you, Blanche; 
but don't hurry on in that way. Must you see Miss 
Wentworth immediately?" 

" Yes ; no ; there is no absolute necessity. Why 
must I not go?" inquired Blanche. 

"Simply because I must speak to you first," an- 
swered Maude. " Can I not have a few moments of 
your precious time ?" she added, as Blanche seemed 
inchned to wait for Lord Rutherford. 

" Yes, of course, presently ; but I must not leave 
him to walk home alone ," and BJanehe turned back 
and put her arm within her fathers. They walked 
on silently. Blanche was too much perplexed and 
annoyed at Eleanor's unforeseen arrival even to men- 

"Imay come to jou bf^fore dinner, papa; may 
I not?" she said, as they reached the house, and 
Lord Rutherford stood, apparently expecting her to 

Maude touched her arm impatiently, " If you 
stay tere, Blanche, you vrill be seen. I must have 
you; this way" — and she would have drawn her into 
the colonnade. 

Blanche resisted. " I may come and seal your 
letters, papa, at five o'clock; may I not?" she in- 
quired again. Lord Rutherford smiled. Maude, 
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eager as she was, could not help Hoticiog the fondness 

"Good-b'ye," said Blanche, lightly. "I am going 
with Maude now." 

She followed her cousin through the colonnade, and 
Lord Rutherford stood at the door, and watched them 
till they had turned the angle of the building ; and, 
eren when they were out of sight, he still lingered, as 
if unwilling even for those few minutes to lose sight 
of her. 

" And now, Blanche, answer me," exclaimed 
Maude, when (hey were alone, " only once, tell me 
plainly, did you not expect Eleanor to-day?" 

" I have told you in all but the exact words — why 
do you ask me again ?" 

" Because — the world is a strange world— more 
strange every day— more irritating, aggravating, en- 
raging." Maude walked on so rapidly, that Blanche 
found it difficult to keep up with her. 

" Adelaide, and the Cuthbert Greys, and that bore 
Lord Erlsmere, and Eleanor Wentworth — they are all 
alike ; not one better than the other," continued 
Maude. "If they were twenty times your friends, 
Blanche, I must say it." 

" But, my dear Maude, pray— if you would only be 
clear^-fluly tell me what you arc thinking of. You 
really make me impatient!" 

" Then I make you what I am myself," answered 
Maude. " I need not do that either," she added in 
a lower and graver tone ; "but you are too good for 
them, Blanche ; and I cannot bear to see you deluded. 
Why do you put faith in Eleanor "Wentworth T' 

" Eleanor ! she is my friend ; we were brought up 
together : whom can I put faith in besides?" inc[uired 
Blanche, in rather a frightened tone, 

"In me," esel^med Maude, sarcastically. "I 
should not treat you as Eleanor Wentwovih does." 
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Theiij seeing that Blanche was silent from astonish- 
ment, she added, "You did not know that she was 
expected to-day ; but Adelaide did." Blanche re- 
membered the handwriting she had seen, and could 
not douht the assertioft. "I am not jealous ' 
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think. 


People 



don't tell tales of one another, generally, without 
some meaning. Mine is to put you on your guard, 
and make you see that Eleanor Wentworth is too 
much a friend of Adelaide's to be a, friend of yours 

" But indeed, Maude, you wrong me very much," 
esclainied Blanche. " I know that Eleanor is what 
some people would call a friend of Adelaide's ; that 
is, they are glad to see each other, and laugh and 
talk together ; but that sort of thmg is totally difter 
ent from her feeling for me. 1 cannot imagine how 
it should stand in her way." 

" Has it not stood in the way ' ' mquired Maude, 
coolly. "Why did not Miss Wentworth tell jou 
she was coming here to-day?" 

"Because — for a thousand reasons. Inill go and 
ask her ;" and she would have hurried away, if 
Maude had not detained her. 

" Blanche, how long will you he a child, trusting 
and deceived? I tell you I know Eleanor Wentworth 
better than you do. She is Adelaide's friend ; and 
like her — vain, frivolous, — worldly; that is the word 
JOU will understand." 

"No i that she never was, and never will be," ex- 
claimed Blanche with energy. " I will not listen to 
you, Maude ; it is uufair to Eleaaor. She was my 
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first friend, aad I will not hear her spoken ill of 
without giving her the opportuaiCy of defending her- 
self. I will ask her for an explanation." 

"Ask, ask, if you will," answered Maude ; "and 
make her tell you why she keeps up a constant cor- 
respondence with Adelaide; and why Adelaide's 
letters are never to be seen. Ask her whether she 
is not encouraging her in that ulter folly which went 
on at Rutherford ; the very thought of it would 
make me ill, if I did not know that Adelaide can 
carry on as many flirtations as there are days in the 
year, so that there is no real danger ; hut Miss Went- 
worth shoTild never have demeaned herself to bear 
any part in it ; she should " 

Blanche broke in npon the sentence. " Maude," 
she said earnestly, " you are making me very un- 
happy ; any facts would be better than these vague 

Maude's tone of angry sarcasm changed into one 
of quiet seriousness, when she saw th.it Blanche was 
really distressed. " I have spoken in this way," 
she said, "because I hare no actual facts to bring 
forward ; only convictions of my own, from ohserva- 
tion. You know as well as I do how Adelaide be- 
haved at Rutherford, and how annoyed mamma was. 
I did not tell you, Blanche, half how disgusting the 
whole affair was to me. I don't know whether I am 
more fastidious than the rest of the world, but when 
I see that sort of thing going on it makes me hate 
myself for being one of the same race. Mamma 
thought it would he all over when Adelaide came 
here, which was more than I did ; at least, I was sure 
that if she did not flirt with Mr. Wentworth, she 
would with some one else ; and so she has done, as you 
may have seen. Adelaide is one of those persons 
who can't look or speak without flirting ; but I did 
not know, till a few days ago, that she has not given 
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up the old folly, I suspected it from seeing letters 
come frequently in Miss 'Wentworth's handwriting, 
and I taxed Adelaide with it, and she tried to turn 
off the subject, but she could not deceive me. And 
now suddenly, without any invitation from my mother, 
they have contriTed that Miss Wentworth shall 
come here. What for, I can't pretend to say ; but I 
should have supposed that pride alone might have 
prevented her from intruding herself where she must 
be aware she is not welcome." Maude paused ; but 
Blanche, without venturing to reply, walked slowly 
and thoughtfully towards the entrance of the house; 
" You will not believe me, now ? " said Maude, fol- 
lowing her, 

Blanche turned round quickly, " What would 
you say, if I believed accusations against you, 
before I had given you the opportunity of explanar 
tion ?" 

"You would believe them instantly," exclaimed 
Maude; "butj if t 1 y th 

"And have I £f t f y M d ? 

There was a q g t b t M d 

harsh decided th 8h th w h It p 

bench, and wl Bl 1 t p d t k h 1 
cheek was wet tl t 

" Dear Maud d Bl h k dl d h t 

down by her Ay d tru 1 w bl 

Maude's face. 

"Not pity h laim d S m t 

pity. After all wh t 1 t f t m f tl 

world is made p f hyj nt I d t y 

Blanche," she dd d 1 gh g pt fh If 

at poor Blanch p f w d d h 

" Yon don't helot^ to the world ; but it is so wear- 
ing to live day after day with people one despises ; 
to see no beauty, no goodness anywhere, except — I see 
it in you ; but it is weak goodness — superstition." 
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" Tet I am happy," said Elauche quickly, " and 
you are not," 

A crimson flash dyed Maude's sallow cheek, and 
then it faded away to a deadly paleness, and she 
answered, " If I am not happy, it is because I was 
not bora to he deceived." 

" Suspicion is deceit," said Blanche ; "because it 
makes us believe evil to exist where it does not." 

"But it does exist; one sees it everywhere," ex- 
claimed Maude ; "only it puts on a mask. Look at 
that woman, Mrs, Cuthhert Grey, my mother's idol. 
Such a good churchwoman ! a perfect example 1 
reads sermons by the hundreds, and buys good little 
hooks by cartloads. I have heard her tiuk, until, if I 
had not known her, I could have supposed she was 
St. Ciithbert, instead of Mrs. Cuthhert ; hut I sat in 
the drawing'TOom this morning, and watched her 
toadying Lord Erlsmerc, in hopes of making him fall 
in love with her eldest girl, until I could bear it no 
longer. If I had had a scourge I verily believe I 
should have used it." 

" One might be tempted to do so, sometimes," said 
Blanche, smiling, "if one might begin upon one- 
self." 

"Oneself!" and Maude's face became very sad ; 
" but I must leave that, and I did not intend to talk 
of Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, only the woman drives me 
wild. You may as well go, Blanche } you won't be 
undeceived, so you must follow your own course." 

Blanche did not like to go, Maude's face was so 
worn and harassed that it grieved her to look at it, 
' I should like to make you happier, Maude," she 
said, still lingering. 

" Then close my eyes and stop my thoughts," re- 
plied Maude, bitterly. " Thought ! " and she put 
her hand to her forehead, as if it ached terribly, 
" Oh ! if one couid only cease from it but for one 
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*' Yet it is the great object of education, so people 
say, to make one think," obsencd Blanche 

"Is it? I don't know; I never was educated 
No, never," ahe repeated, answering her cousin's 
look of surprise. " I was left to had governesses, 
nnd never went out of the school-room. I learnt just 
what I chose — what I could teach myself; — history 
and geography sometimes— thought always. I be- 
gan thinking when I was a child — when people sup- 
posed I was playing with my doll : I thought about 
the doll,^why it did not spcak^why it had no 
mind — how it differed from me, and I have gone on 
thinking ever since : yes, on, and on, and on, until — - 
Blanche, have you ever thought till you felt that the 
next step would be insanity ?— That is what I have 
doue," she continued, without wfdting for an answer ; 
"and I have found others who have done the same — 
clever men, men I thought I could reverence, I met 
with them abroad; but they were alljalike — all dis- 
appointing in practice and differing in theory. There 
was no rest; what one believed the others disbelieved," 

" Can there ever be rest in the systems and theories 
of our own forming?" said Blanche, gently. 

Maude shook her head. " Ah ! Blanche, there is 
our difference. I cannot walk blindfold. I cannot 
bow my intellect to forms and superstitions." | 

" I hope I could not either," replied Blanche ; " but 
I am afraid we can scarcely understand each other ; 
we have been brought up so differently, I was told 
what was true, as a child ; I was not left to find it out 
for myself. I was taught to obey, too, before I knew 
the reason why. Now that I am beginning to think 
for myself, I see that what I learnt agrees with the 
Bible ; and if I try to follow it, it makes me happy ; 
I have no room, therefore, for doubts." 

This was said so simply and confidently, that 
Maude looked np in astonishment. " We do differ. 
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indeed," she said, proudly. " Like you, I am a 
Christian ; but I must put my own interpretation 
upon the Bible. To yield my opinion to the judg- 
ment of others, I must be a child again." 

" Must you ? " and Blanche waited for a few 
momenta in thought, and then added,— "A grown- 
up person might pray to be taught rightly, and 
might go to Church regularly, and read the Bible, 
and try to be good as far as he knew, in spite of 
the difficulties, and then, perhaps, they would go 

" And that is what you would have me do," said 
Maude, quickly. 

"Yes, it would be better, I think — safer than 
argument — because — ' ' 

" Go on — go on," said Maude, impetuou'jly. 

"Safer," continued Blanche, more firmly, "be- 
cause we cannot doubt for ever.'" 

" No, there will he certainty before long for us 
all," said Maude, gravely. 

" And if it should be the certain^ of all being true 
which we doubted and thought [fifficult to under- 
stand," pursued Blanche, " it would be very horrible." 
Maude's brow contracted as with pwn. 

" Very horrible ! would it not V repeated Blanche. 
" If, 1 mean, we had gone on following our own will, 
because we had not all the certainty we wished for." 

Her voice was very tremulous as she said this ; and 
Maude saw that she turned paJe. " You are ill," 
she observed. " I have kept you atandmg too long," 

"No, not ill; only cold," replied Blanche; and 
she wrapped her shawl round her. 

"And I have kept you from Miss 'Wentworth," 
said Maude, a little sarcastically. " That was wrong 

Blanche tried to smile, but it was not a subject for 
amtisement. 
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"Toil really don't look at all well," continued 
Maude. " You ought not to have gone out this 
damp day, and I have kept you standing and walking 
till you are tired to death. Do go in and rest hefore 
you see Miss Wentworth." 

Blanche repeated that it was only the cold ; a iire 
would make her quite well; hut Maude was not satis- 
fied, and, forgetting her own grieyances, hurried her 
into the house, and insisted, with the most perse- 
veiiug and even affecfionate attention, on seeing that 
she was resting comfortably in her own room, before 
Eleanor Wentworth went to her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

No one who had seen the Senilhurst party tbat 
evening would have discovered any signs of unusual 
annoyance or uncon geniality, unless upon close in 
spect'ion, and after intimate knowledge of the eha 
rasters of the persons collected together. 

Blanche, indeed, sat in an easy chair, looking pale 
and talking little j and Lord Rutherford hovered 
about her to ward oft' all that might disturb her But 
Blanche smiled and seemed contented, and her fathtr 
Lad evidently no wish except to be near her, and wa- 
quite satisfied when he found her pleased m listening 
to Maude's exquisite singing, and in the intervals 
when there was no music taking a part in a comer 
sation he was carrying on with Lady Cnarlton and 
Mr. Johnstone, respecting a living in his gitt which 
was likely soon to be vacant. 

So far all was well ; and what if Adelaide's mannei 
was absent and Maude's cross, if Eleanor "VVentwoith 
was shy and Lady Charlton distant ; these differences 
were not visible to the common eye. There was the 
same polish of refinement and courtesy over all, and 
the drawing-room at Senilhurst might well have been 
supposed to contain as large an amount ot comiort 
and freedom from restraint and care as Lould be 
found amongst any similar portion of English ^ociety 

Blanche could not suspect evil ; it was not m her 
nature. She was, besides, far from well, and did not 
feel equal to thought. She had not seen Eleanor for 
nearly halfan hour after he.' conversation with Maude; 
but, when they did meet, the esplauation of her 
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sudden arrival was simple enough to put to flight all 
the suspicions which Maude would have raised, The 
visit to Mr, Johnstone had heen, Eleanor said, quite 
unexpected. She had arrived only two days before ; 
Mr. Johnstone had insisted upon bringing her to 
Senilhurst, as Lady Charlton had given him a " carte 
blanche " to introduce any of his friends ; and hev 
name had not been mentioned merely to cause an 
amusing surprise to Blanche. CertEunly, she allowed 
that the secret had heen entrusted to Adelaide, but 
this was because—she did not know why, exactly ; she 
had been executing commissions for Adelaide in 
London, and was writing to her about them, and thai 
put it into her head to name it. She quite sup- 
posed that Adelaide would have mentioned her being 
in London ; but it was just like her to forget. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory, and Eleanorwas 
so pleased, and bright, and affectionate, so enchanted 
to see Blanche again, so full of all the parish news 
of Rutherford, that it would have been impossible to 
quarrel with her. Blanche thought, as she watched 
her that evening, how superior she was to every one 
else in the room ; graceful, intellectual, brilliant, 
amiable; even Lady Charlton was obliged to acquiesce 
in the praises that were lavished upon her, although 
the next moment she relapsed into coldness, as un- 
pleasant recollections forced themselves upon her. 

" Frances, my dear," said Sir Hugh, who sat op- 
posite to Blanche, in a gouty chair, trying to beliere, 
and to make other persons believe, that he was quite 
well ; " Frances, my dear — my dear Lady Charlton — 
Frances ; " Lady Charlton was bending her head low, 
to catch a passing observation of Mr. Johnstone's ; 
music was going on at the time ; did she not, or 
would she not hear ?—" Frances — pshaw! — Maude, 
tell your mother I want to speak to her." 

Lady Charlton did hear then ; she smiled sweetly 
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upou Mr. Johnstone, and promised to return in an 
instant. 

"You wanted to say sometliing to me. Sir Hugh. 
Shall I ring for Pearson?" 

" Pearson — folly I what arc yon talking of?" 

" Every one will excuse you," continued Lady 
Charlton, quite amiably ; " I was saying to Mr. 
Johnstone, just now, that you were much later to- 
night than usual." 

Sir Hugh very nearly knocked away the pillows in 
his gouty chair ; " I tell you. Prances, I am not going. 
All I wanted to say was," — his voice sank confiden- 
tially, — ■" that now Miss "Wentworth is here, we may 
as well persuade her to stay. It is not worth while 
for her to go back with Mr. Johnstone." 

" Very well — yes, we will see ; to-morrow will do. 
Lady Charlton was hurrying away as fast as possible. 

"But listen, Frances, listen," and Sir Hugh laid 
a detaining hand on her dress ; " I shall ask her 
presently; I think it is right. Dr. Wentworth is an 
old family friend ; Mrs. Wentworth too ; very good 
people, highly respectable." 

Sir Hugh was gradually working himself into a fit 
of excitement, and Lady Charlton was in an agony 
lest the brilliant variations upon the piano should 
suddenly cease. "Very well — yes, we will see," she 
repeated again. 

" I like her," continued Sir Hugh ; " she is very 
handsome, dresses well." Lady Charlton's fidget in- 
creased every moment ; in another minute, Thalberg's 
variations would infallibly come to an end ; " We will 
settle it at once and then I ahail go to bed." 

"But, my dear Sir Hugh, hush— pray be quiet; 
trust it to me." 

" Tt is the right tiling to do," pursued Sir Hugh ; 
" it will please Blanche — please Lord Rutherford ; 
it is the sort of thing one is bound to do." 
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"Te3, yes, of course ; we will talk about it — only 
just— of course you will have your own way. I will 
go and say a few words to Mr. Johnstone first." 

Sir Hugh allowed her to depart; but she heard him 
mutter to himself — " It's right, quite right ; for ten 
days or a fortnight we shall manage very well. Her 
brother can come and fetch her," 

Just then Eleanor left the piano, where she had 
been standiug to (urn over the Icayes of Miss Caro 
line Grey's music book 

Lady Charlton kept Jlr Johistones few words 
for a better opportun ty and teizmg vpon Eleanor 
carried her off to the ante room 

She must apologise she said lor being a little 
unceremonious but she really was aiious to ob 
tain Miss Wentworth a co operation la a plan for 
detaining Mr and Mrs Johnstone a day or two 
longer at Sendh rst She was atrail it might be 
inconvenient. Blanche had told her that SlissWent 
worth's stay in that part of the country was to be very 
short ; and she could not, under the circumstances, 
say anything, however glad she should have been 
to have had the pleasure of a long visit at Senilhurst. 
No doubt Mrs. Wentworth must be very ansious for 
her daughter's return, and they must look forward 
to a future occasion— a more fortunate one — when 
engagements on both sides would not be so pressing. 
But there were a few days free now, before the 
house would he full. Could not Miss Wentworth per- 
suade Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone to remain with her at 
Senilhurst, if it were only til! Saturday — from Wed- 
nesday till Saturday? Surely a clergyman might 
spare two days ; and she would let them return quite 
early on Saturday morning, if it were necessary. Miss 
Wentworth would join in the request, there could be 
no doubt of its being granted ; and Blanche, and 
every one, would be pleased. " Poor Blanche ! she 
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is not at all well, I am afraid, ' coiacludeii Lady 
Charlton. " It was very imprudent in her to go 
out to-day. I think, for her sake, you must con- 
Eleanor Wentworth was, in general, peculiailj 
self-poasesaed ; hut there was a mixture of pride and 
awkwardness in the coid politeness of her manner, as 
she thanked Lady Cliarlton for the invitation to her- 
self, but feared it would be difBcult to persuade Mr. 
Johnstone to agree to the proposal, since she knew 
that his time was just then particularly occupied. 
Lady Charlton instantly grew eager to carry her point. 
It would be vexatious, provoking, in every way dis- 
agreeable, to be refused. She must have it settled at 
once ; she could not rest till it was. Might she only 
say that Miss Weatworth did not object? And in 
answer to the acquiescence which followed the ques- 
tion. Lady Charltoa was so grateful and coniial, 
that Eleanor found herself compelled to reciprocate 
civilities, and be extremely obliged for an attention 
which was the very least she had a right to expect. 

A short conversation of entreaty with Mr, John- 
stone followed, and Lady Charlton presently returned 
to Sir Hugh, pleased and placid. She had gained the 
point he wishe J, Miss Wentworth was going to stay ; 
how long she did not say, and Sir Hugh happily did 
not ask ; but soothed by the apparent obedience to 
his will, consented to retire for the night, 

Blanche had observed part of the progress of this 
arrangement, and understood it. She had little to 
do on that evening e\oept to observe, and there was 
considerable food for thought in all she saw, even 
though much lay concealed from her usual unsus- 
picioiisness Maude's face was one which particularly 
engaged her attention It was more than commonly 
sarcastic She spoke but little to Blanche ; and, when 
ahe was not called upon to sing, devoted herself prin- 
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cipally to Lord Erlsmere, whom she engaged in a dis- 
quisition upon universal suffrage, which kept him 
engrossed for more thaa half the evening, much to the 
annoyance of Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. Blanche could 
scarely help smiling at the cleverness with which 
Maude managed to defeat ali the mother's manceuvres 
in her daughter's favour. Yet it left a very disagree- 
ahle impression upon her mind, unfavourable to all 
parties except Lord Erlsmere. Blanche, did not feel 
obliged to Maude for having withdrawn the veil, and 
given her an insight into what was going on behind the 
scenes. It was low, unlady-like, to say nothing more, 
and as she looked on, and found herself attributing 
motives, and suspecting double meanings, she felt 
ashamed of herself as if she also was, in a measure, a 
party to the conduct which she disapproved. 

" I think you had better go to bed, my love," said 
the earl, coming behind her chair, when the time-piece 
struck ten o'clock. "You can slip away without 
being noticed." 

Blanche prepared to go, for she was very tired. 

Maude, who was staodiog near the door, stopped 
her wlien she was leaving the room. "Are you going, 
Blanche ? — good night." 

" Good night," said Blanche, cheerfully ; " will 
you t«ll Eleanor to come to me presently ?" 

" If you wish it — if I must." 

"Why, is there any objection T" asked Blanche; 
"I shall not keep her long." 

" Forewarned, forearmed," said Maude, coldly. 

Blanche looked seriously annoyed, and answered, 
"You cannot make me auspicious, Maude. After all 
you said this afternoon there was nothing that conld 
not be explained." 

"Time will prove," said Maude, in the same pro- 
Toking tone. 

Blanche turned away angrily ; but she could not 
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bear to part in such a spirit, and the next instant 
she smiled, and offered her hand to her cousin. 

The hand was retained, and Maude, looking at her 
anxiously and kindly, said, " Yon must he better 

"Yes, I hope so; I am nearly sure I shall be." 
"And you will promise to sleep ivell?" 
" Yes, if I ean ; the extent of this world's pro- 
mises." 

" Well, then, good night, once more," and Maude 
walked away to the piano, and Blanche left the draw- 
ing-room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bi-ANCHE was not at all sorry tliat the evening was 
over. When she sat down alone in her room, she 
looked and felt wearied in mind and body, and was 
quite startled at the haggard expression of her own 
face, as she caught sight of her features in a glass. 
Illness might he one reason for her heing depressed ; 
there was nothing else particularly to cause it, hut she 
felt very solitary, all the rnore so, perhaps, because 
there were so many about her. Yet she ought not 
to be solitary when Eleanor was in the house ; a 
year before she would have said that she needed no 
other companionship. And why should she now? 
What change had coine over her ? Her mind travelled 
backto the days that were past: long past they seemed, 
but that was a delusion ; it was but a short time ; yet 
thegrey, weather-stained walls of the old manor house, 
the green walks, the trim holly hedge, the antique dial 
and all the associations connected with them, were 
as the clear, yet faded visions of a distant land ; and 
the voice of the friend who had loved her from in- 
fancy, though sweet to her recollection, was very 
faint, as the dying notes of music which we shall 
never hear again. It is hard to realize the death of 
our own life ; we never do so whilst our childish 
assodations are unbroken. The thought of it came 
to Blanche's mind with awe and sadness, as she tried 
to recall the forms of those by-gone days from which 
the spirit had departed to hear an undying record 
before God. Happy they had been, very happy and 
blest — more blest than the present — more innocent 
and guileless; and they could never in any way return; 
g2 
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years eould neTcr restore ignorance, they could never 
make to her unknown what once was known ; they 
could never bring back confidence where it had been 
disappointed. Years — they stretched far, far out, 
interminably it aeemed ; and they must be met, en- 
dured, with all their possible trials, mth the risk, the 
possibility of — Blanche shuddered, her heart grew 
faiat ; it was a real, physical faintness, for the next 
instant a sharp pain shot through her frame, and 
she leant back in her chair, and gasped for breath. 

Eleanor Wentworth knocked at the door. Blanche 
said, "Come in," as loudly as she could. The pain 
had been only momentary, and she did not like to 
think of it. 

"Not undressed, Blanche," said Eleanor, as she 
came up to her ; " that is very naughty." 

" I sat by the fire, thinking," repUed Blanche, "and 
espeetiQg you. Why did you not come before?" 

" I did not miss you at first when you went ; and 
your cousin Maude only told me to come to yon a 
few minutes ago," replied Eleanor. 

"Maude is very strange," said Blanche, thought- 
fully, " But tell me, Eleanor ; I understood a great 
(teal that went on down-staics, though 1 only heard 
half. How long are you to stay? " 

"Two days," answered Eleanor, shortly, 
"Two days only?" 

" Lady Charlton has not given me the opportunity 
of staying longer." 

" It is vexatious," swd Blanche, " very." 
" Yes, and to find you not well, besides ; and to 
have seen so little of you all the evening. However, 
one must bear it, and be thankful, I suppose." 

Blanche was chilled, for Eleanor's tooe was petu- 
lant. "We shall be able to talk to-morrow," she 
said, ioothingjy ; " and, Eleanor, yon must not be 
hard upon my aunt ; she has reasons, you know, for 
not being quite as cordial as one could wish." 
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Eleanor's cheek flusiiec 
she exclaimed, " Of course, I know. She 
consider the son of a country clergyman a fit con- 
nection for her family. Yet I could tell her that the 
Wentworths are an older race than any other in the 
county." 

" It 13 not the question of family ; indeed, you 
must not think that," said Blanche, earnestly. " If 
your brother — ." She stopped, for the observation 
might have been an awkward one. 

" 1 understand what you would say," replied 
Eleanor, with au air of great candour. "If my 
brother was a dashing man of fashion, with his four 
or five thousand a year ; or even if be had the pro- 
mise of a good living, with a deanery or bishopric 
in perspective. Lady Charlton would not let the 
questioa of family interfere ; but being as he is, 
about to take orders, and live a quiet, serious life, as 
a curate in a country village, she does not deem it 
a suitable prospect. I do not blame her ; I do not 
know that any one could ; only, Adelaide may go 
farther and fare worse," 

Blanche was more perplexed than before what to 
say, The tone Eleanor was adopting was quite new 
to her. She seemed to think the affair serious. 

" You do Charles injustice yourself," continued 
Eleanor. "When you saw him flirting— for he did 
flirt, I grant, at Rutherford — you put him down as a 
silly, vain young man ; he is very far from that : or, 
at least, if he is vain, he has great counterbalancing 
qualities. Ail that frippery and folly will go when 
he is ordained," 

Blanche was silent. 

"What are you thinking of?" asked Eleanor. 
Her voice was nervously eager, and she repeated 
agfun, — "What are you thmkingof? I must know." 

"Should it not go before he is ordmned?" asked 
Blanche, quietly- 
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Eleanor drew back for an instant ; then slie an- 
swered, hurriedly, — " Yes, yes, certainly ; before — at 
the time when he is ordained. He will he quite a 
different person by-and-hj, you will see." 

" But will bj-and-by do f' pursued Blanche. "Can 
it ever be right to take such a responsibility without 
being very devoted — very good, beforehand- — a long 
lime beforehand?" she added, becoming bolder. 

Eleanor's face showed much more Tesation than 
the occasion seemed to warrant , but she only re- 
plied,— "Well! well! we won't talk of it now, 
Blanche. You are prejudiced, I am afraid , so is 
Lady Charlton. We won't spoil our few hours 
together by discussion." 

Blanche looked sorry, and obsened, it was very 
fojlish of her to say such things; it must seem 
unkind, when Eleanor was so fond of her brother ; 
hut it was hard to keep back her opinions, where she 
had been accustomed to tell them so openly. 

Eleanor was standing near the fire. She bent 
down and kissed Bknche, and fixed her eyes upon 
her intently, but without speaking. 

"I may tell you all, I think; may I notT" said 
Blanche, answering the look. 

There was another pause. Eleanor's eyes glis- 
tened ; she seemed lost in thought. 
"May I not?" repeated Blanche. 
" Yes, ali j undoubtedly. You are very tired : 
sliall I ring for your maid ?" 

" In a minute j only 1 am so afraid I have pained 
you." 

Eleanor answered by another kiss — warm, affec- 
tionate as in the years of their happy intercourse at 
St. Ebbe's. 

The bell was rung, Eleanor departed, and Blanche 
was left to think over what had been said, and to 
ponder upon the cause of that sharp, warning, mo- 
mentary agony ; — what did it mean 1 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Eleanor's step, as she moyed along the gallery 
from Blanche's room, was stealthy and quick ; but 
she paused at the top of the staircase to listen to 
what was going on below. All the guests not staying 
in the house had taken their leave; and now there were 
parting good-nights and cheerful last words said as 
the rest of the party broke op. She heard Mr. 
Johnstone and Lady Charlton speaking of the plans 
for the next day. That was a satisfaction, as it 
showed that he had not changed his mind about 
remaining at Senilhurst. Eleanor had a half in- 
clination to go down again and inquire of Mrs. John- 
stone, to be quite sure of the fact ; but the sight of 
Maude coming up the stairs had a sudden effect 
upon her intentions, and with the same quick and 
quiet step as before, she went on, reached the further 
end of the gallery, and, opening a door which led to 
the apartments in the east wing, found her way 
amidst passages and turnings, to a small sitting- 
room, oat of which two doors opened. A hasty 
double knock at one of these was answered by 
Adelaide Charlton, who exclaimed, " Come at last, 
Eleanor!" 

" Hush! hush! " and Eleanor put her finger to her 
lips. " Maude will be here in one instant ; let 

Adelaide threw open the door, which Eleanor 
took care to holt again, and then Adelwde, motioning 
to Eleanor to sit down by the fire, said, "Weill what 
success? what does Blanche think?'.' 
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" My dear Adelaide ! how wild you are. Blanche, 
of course, thinks nothing, and knows nothing." 
" Whatj have you not asked her ? " 
" No, not this evening. I only soimded her a 
little." 

"Sound!" repeated Adelaide, in a tone of venation. 
" But, what is there to hinder you from speaking out 
at ooce ? "Why can't you say. Your father wiil have 
a living in his gift soon, and I wish he would pro- 
mise it fo my brother?" 

"Oh! Adelaide! can't you understand? — to ask 
a favour! — to put oneself under an obligatioa! — 
there is nothing more difficult." 

"But not between friends-— persons Hke you and 
Blanche, who were brought up together." 

Adelaide threw herself back in an easy chair, 
and angrily pushing aside a footstool, continued, 
" I see how it is ; we are resting upon a broken reed. 
I told Charles it would be so long ago." 

"You may say what you will, Adelaide," replied 
Eleanor, witb some dignity of manner. " If you 
will not trust me, you must take your own way ; 
but one thing I am quite sure of, that nune is ^e 
only right and wise one." 

" I don't see why he is to be tied down to that 
odious profession," observed Adelaide, petulantly. 
" Merely because his whole education bos been a 

E reparation for it," said Eleanor ; " and that it would 
reak my mother's heart if fee were to give it up." 

"But he does not like it; he is not fit for it," 
said Adelaide. 

" Yes, begging your pardon, he does Hke it, and 
fee is fit for it, when you do not influence him against 
it." 

" A thousand pities he ever knew me then," said 
Adelaide, sharply. 

Eleanor did not contradict her. She only answered. 
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" It is too late to think of that now, when you are 
engaged." 

"Who brought on the engagement?" asked Ade- 
laide, satirically. 

" Do jou repent it 1" said Eleanor, 

" Repent ! oh dear, no ! not in the least ! 'What 
a strange notion ! do you?" 

Eleanor was silent. 

" Do yoa ? " again repeated Adelaide ; and Eleanor 
was compelled to answer. 

" I should not, if you mould he what you have 

" What I have promised to be when I am uiar- 
ricd," repeated Adelaide. " It will be time enough 
to think of that hy-and-by." 

" It would be better to begin at once." 
W wont sermonise," excltumed Adelaide, im- 
p t tly " You. know I have an insurmountable 
bj to sermons. If any harm comes of our 

g g t, Eleanor, you will have no one to thank 
f t b t yourself. When Charles and I were at 
il th f J, we had no more idea of anything serious, 
th w h ve now of travelling to the moon. It was 

t I through correspondence, and messages, and 
th t t f thing, that the afFair came to a point, 
I d I I should have forgotten him by this time, 
if you had not so constantly reminded me of him." 

" 1 was obliged to repeat what he said," replied 
Eleanor; conscience reproaching her for untruth as 
she uttered the words. 

"Well! obliged or not obliged, you managed to 
make me think of him, and this is the consequence ; 
and, having led us info the scrape, all you can 
possibly do now is to help us out of it. The idea of 
going to mamma with the news that I am engaged 
to a man, without any prospect but a country curacy, 
is an absurdity ; I wont do it." 
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"But if you must?" 

" There is no must ; I don't acknowledge any." 

"And the alternatire will be — what?" 

Adelaide laughed heartily. " I am not going to 
let you into al! our secrets, Eleanor ; you know 
too much already. Trust us, if you will not manage 
matters for us, we shall manage them somehow for 
ourselves ; and soon, ttio. I have no notion of hang- 
ing on, from week to weekj in this way. It destroys 
all the pleasure of one's present life, without giving 
one a prospect of anything better." 

" Charles ia obliged to you," said Eleanor, grayely. 
" I should have thought that, being certain of his 
affection, you might have been well-contented to 
wait till he can come forward openly," 

" His affection ! yes, of course, I am certain of 
that, and satisfied. But it is a little, — however, I 
won't frighten your propriety ; only, perhaps you 
can understand that now and then it is just a wee 
bit uncomfortable to go about the world with one's 
hands and feet tied ; and not to be able to mention 
it. One moves awkwardly." 

" There may be something in that," said Eleanor, 
thoughtfully. "But, what is still more important, 
I am sure it is not quite right. Your mother and 
my mother ought to Know it. I, for one, should be 
miserable at the concealment, if there were not snch 
good reasons for it at present, and if — " 

"Well — what? What salve have you found for 
that very fidgety conscience, of yours ? " 

" Very sufficient salve," replied Eleanor. "You 
and Charles settled your affairs yourselves . I was no 
party to the actual engagement." 

"That is," exclaimed Adelaide, her eyes sparkling 
with irritation, " you showed us the road, and led 
us to the point, and gave us a little push, and then 
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hurried away, that you. might be able to say you did 
not see. Oh ! Eleanor." 

Eleanor blushed ; yet she could not rest without a 
further effort at self-Tindication, 

" You are exaggerating," she said. " I did not 
know what was going to happen. I scarcely ever 
suspected it. When Charles told me you were 
engaged, I was utterly amazed. 

"Theu, what did you think we were about?" 
inquired Adelaide. " What pretty game were we 
playing ? " 

Eleanor was too much ashamed to reply. How 
could she own that she had calculated upon Mr. 
Wentworth's unsteadiness of disposition, and Ade- 
laide's habit of flirting, and suffered herself to 
encourage them in folly, whilst deluding herself by 
thinkingitwould come to nothing? And all this partly 
from a weak wish to please her brother ; partly from 
finding a silly pleasure in watching an affair of the 
kmd for the first time, and feeling herself a person of 
importance ; and partly from the secret desire to 
keep up an acquaintance which promised a good deal 
of amusement, and possibly an introduction, by-and- 
by, to gayer society than she could meet with at 
Rutherford. 

It was very unlike the conduct to be expected from 
Mrs. Howard's pupil; but, perhaps, the person 
whom it would least have surpnsed, was Mrs. Howard 
herself. Eleanor was not so very different now from 
what she had been in former days. Circumstances 
had brought out the weak points of her character, 
and rendered their consequences more important ; 
but the original faults were the same ; — vanity, and 
love of excitement — known and acknowledged, but 
never thoroughly struggled against. 

" I don't like this new mood of yours," said Ade- 
laide, after a pause, finding that Eleanor sat abstract- 
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edly gazing on the fiie "I had looktil fornarl to 
jour coming as the end ot all irn rlifiicuities I 
thought you would go at once to Blanche, — entreat 
her compassion ; anil then, when me had engaged 
Lord Rutheiford's interest, that the thing would 
have been known and settled 

Eleanor could not help smiling in spite of herself 
" Adelaide ! when will jou leirn common sense '' 
How can you imagine it possible to settle a business 
like this in a minute ^ Even supposing I could hrmg 
Blanche over to your side, and supposing LordRuthev- 
ford were to promise Charles twenty thousand a-year, 
instead of a living worth twelve hundred, — how caa 
you suppose that Lady Charlton would be brought 
round in such a moment ? " 

"Oh! there are two strings to that bow," replied 
Adelaide. " If mamma will not consent, papa will ; 
that 1 am quite sure of, Pearson told my maid, the 
other day, that he was wonderfully fond of Charles, 
and meant to have him asked here. I don't waut 
that, though, just yet." 

" No, indeed ;" aad Eleanor inwardly trembled at 
the storms which might arise from so imprudent a 

" I don't see why you should say. No, indeed ! in 
that tone," exclaimed Adelaide. " I don't want it 
to be just yet ; but I don't know why you should 
be so afraid. We are not quite such babies as not to 
understand keeping our own counsel." 

" There are eyes about you," said Eleanor. 

" Mamma ! yes, she is a regular Argus." 

" And your sister." 

" That is to be considered, certdnly ; I am awfully 
afraid of Maude." 

" So am I," replied Eleanor. 

" She is a person to be afraid of; tough, leathery," 
sdd Adelaide. " She never did a foolish thing from 
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the time she was born. And she can look through 
one when she chooses it. I declare, if it was not for 
her German metaphysics, I could not live in the 
house with her. Happily, they make her so puzzle- 
headed that she only sees one-half of what is goino- 
on." 

There was a loud angry knock at tl d A 1 

laide started, and exclaimed, "That 1 k 

Eleanor turned pale. " Are you su hi 
see more than one-half already?" sh a k d m a 
whisper. 

Adelaide made no answer. Elean k up h 

caudle to go. " Adelaide and I have b g p ng 
she said, as au explanation to Maude, wh n h d 
was opened. " It is very foolish, I o 

Maude took no notice. "Youhav b k f 

mine, which I want, Adelaide," she s 1 

Eleanor felt herself growing nervou anit h I 
her confusion, would have pretended a 1 f 

the volumes wanted ; hut Mande p d h 

There was no occasion for Miss Wentw h ul 1 

herself, she said, Adelaide knew q w II wh e 
the hooks were ; and, as she spok 1 pi d 
herself near the doorway, in such a p n ha 
Eleanor was compelled to confront h H la 
was proud and searching ; and El h nk 

from it. 

" Good night ! Adelaide," she said 1 g a 

tone as she could assume. She wo Id 1 n 

her hand to Maude, but it was not tak n 

" Good night. Miss Wentworth," w a ep a d 
haughtily ; and Eleanor went to her oom 1 umbled 
and unhappy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was about a week from that time,— the v 
was cold and bleak, even for the autumn, and as the 
rough blasts howled round the old parsonage at 
Butherford, and the rain pelted against the latticed 
windows. Dr. Wentworth drew his chair near to the 
fire, and congratulated himself that his work for the 
day was over— that there was no ease of illness in 
the parish requiring his attention, and that it was not 
a night for the evening school, or for any other duty 
which would expose himself or his parishioners to 
such inclement weather. 

" I wish Charles was equally safe from it," said 
Mrs. Wentworth, who sat at work opposite to her 
husband. She was cutting out baby clothes, and 
from the full attention which she bestowed upon the 
occupation, it might have been supposed that she 
esteemed it the most important duty of her life. 

Dr. Wentworth looked up in answer to the remark, 
and said, ia an apologetic tone, that he had not 
forgotten Charles, but that young men thought no- 
thing of weather when there was a dinner party in 
question. 

" And I should hope not when many other things 
are in question," repUed Mrs. Wentworth ; " but 
that does not prevent one, I am afraid, from thinking 
of it for them, However, Charles must accustom 
himself to brave a great many worse trials than 
weather ; so it may be as well for Iiim to begin at 
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She relapsed again into silence, and Dr. Went- 
worth read to himself. Nearly half-an-h our went hy 
in this way ; Mrs. Wentworth worked unremittingly. 
There was something almost painful in the energy 
■with which she cut, and folded, and squared ; placing 
piece after piece in a basket that stood on the table 
by her side. To look at her face, with its expression 
of intellect and resolution; one might have said that 
it was a waste of power to throw so much vigour 
into a mere mechanical employment. 

" A quarter to ten," obserFcd Dr. Wentworth, 
looking at his watch ; — "time for the servants to be 
called in, my dear." 

" Yes, if you please; will you ring the hell?" aud 
with the same quiet determination of manner, Mrs. 
Wentworth moved away her work to another part of 
the room— placed a Bible on the table— arranged the 
chairs for the servants, and prepared to join in the 
nightly family service. It was very simple and short ; 
a few verses from the New Testament, with a few 
words of comment, and prayer. Yet there was 
something very touching and impressive in the 
earnest exhortation which besought all who were 
present to cast their care npoa One who cared tor 
them — whether it were care for others or themseUes 
— for the needs of the body, or the claims of the 
imperishable soul. Mrs. Wentworth sat with her 
hands placed one upon the other, and her eyes bent 
upon the floor ; not a muscle of her features moved, 
and her voice, as she joined in the supplications which 
followed, was dear and firm, until the petition for 
the absent and the loved. Then, for a moment it 
sank ; but no one noticed the change, foi none saw 
the secrets of the mother's heart, saie He who had 
formed it. 

" Do yoi! mean to sit up for Charles, my dear 1" 
said Dr. Wentworth, when the service was concluded. 
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" I had thought of doing so ; he promised to be 
Lome early." 

" But you will do him no good, and will only tire 
yourself; you had much better not." 

" I haye some work to finish," rephed Mrs. Went- 
wortb, preparing to resume her former employment. 

Dr. "Wentworth saw it was useless to remonstrate. 
He said, half playfully and half in a tone of vexation, 
" "Well I you must have your own way ; — wilful 
women always do. Only don't ask me to sit up 
with you." 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled, and disowned all inten- 
tion of inflicting such a penance upon him, and Dr. 
Wentworth went away. 

The room looked dreary then. It is strange how 
much there is in association ; — how different a soli- 
tary hour is before a household has been broken up 
for the night and afterwards. Though the fire may 
blaze juat as cheerfully, and the lamp give the same 
bright light, a sense of loneliness, almost of awe, in- 
sensibly creeps over one. Mrs. Wentworth might 
have experienced something of the kind, for she soon 
gave up her work and tried to read, and after a time, 
putting aside the book, walked about the room, and 
listened for the trampling of a horse, — though she 
knew her son was not likely to return for the nest 

That hour and another passed, and he did not 
come. Mrs. Wentworth was not at all anxious ; she 
was not a nervous person, and she did not think that 
any accident had happened ; but she did think that 
Charles had been induced to stay longer than he had 
purposed. It was a slight fault, if it could be called 
one ; but she was not in a mood to be lenient to slight 
faults. She grew more and more restless— more and 
more visibly annoyed ; and when, at length, the bell 
rang, and her son appeared, she greeted him with. 
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" Tfou, are an hour and a half beyond the time you 
mentioned, Charles. Has anything happened?" 

" Nothing-^nothing at all," — was the answer. 
" Am I so late ? — I did not know it." He took out 
his watch — " Not much more than an hour — I really 
could not help it." 

Mrs, Wentworth did not directly reply, but as she 
lighted her candle to go to bed, she said : — " It is a 
great pity, Charles, that you cannot learn to be 
exact. If you had told me you should not be 
home till twelve, I should Lave known what to 
expect," 

Mr, Wcntworth looked provoked. " My dear 
mother, I really beg your pardon, but — you must 
excuse me, — I did not ask you to sit up." He had 
no sooner said the words than he was Texed with 
himself for it. He saw that she was offended. 

" Good night, Charles. I will take care not to 
giye myself unnecessary trouble again." 

" My dear mother !" and he went up to her and 
kissed her. " I cannot bear this. It was very silly ; 
very wroog only — " 

" Only I" — and Mrs. Wentworth gave way for an 
instant to her hitherto repressed feelings — "Only, 
Charles, you were tempted, and you yielded," 

"It is not such a very great offence," replied 
Charles, relapsing again into his former tone of in- 
difference. " It was impossible to get away sooner ; 
as it was, I was one of the first to go ; and really it 
was no case of temptation. The party was im- 
mensely stupid ; not a single person there whom I 
cared to meet, except young Johnstone." 

"Was he there?" exclaimed Mrs. Wentworth 
eagerly. "Did he say anything about Eleanor?" 

■'Yes; he told me what I knew— that she had 
been staying with his father and mother ; and that 
she was with ; she was at Senilhurat now." 
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There was a hesitation in Mr. Wentworth's manner, 
which however did not occasion any remark. 

" I was in hopes Eleanor might have lellE Senilhnrst 
by this time," said Mrs. Wentworth. "It is vexa- 
tious her heing there at all ; hut I suppose she could 
not help it ; and now the staying for this party is not 
what I like." 

" Eleanor is to go back again to the Johnstones," 
said Mr. Wentworth ; " and it struck me — I must go 
to London before long — I might just as well bring her 

" London ! my dear Charles I you must go to Lon- 
don before your ordination! what ace you think- 
ing off" 

Whatever Mr. Weatworth's thoughts were, that 
was not a moment for confiding them to his mother; 
yet it might have been a rehef to him, and he evi- 
dently felt so, for his countenance assumed for an 
instant an expression of openness and confidence j 
but Mrs, Wentworth'a tone, as she repeated to her- 
self, " London! what a strange notion ! " threw him 
back upon himself, and he replied shortly, " I have 
business there," 

His mother did not press the inquiry beyond the 
observation, that it was a very sudden and incompre- 
hensible idea, and took no notice of the suggestion 
respecting Eleanor, till it was made a second time. 
" She could not tell ; she could not decide;" was all 
she would say upon the subject. " Eleanor would 
probably retnra almost imm.ediately," 

" But I am thinking of going imraediateiy," per- 
sisted Charles J "our plans will just suit." 

" We must first know what Eleanor's are," con- 
tinued his mother, " She says that she has been in- 
duced to remain at Senilhnrst to keep Lady Blanche' s 
birthday. She hopes I shall not be angry. Poor 
ehild ! she need not be afrmd of that ; vexed I might 
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be, but not angry In this case there seems to have 
been a train of eienfs almost forcing ber to do as she 
has done. Her nsit to henilhnrst at the very first 
was Tinforeseea " 

" I should be thankful, my dear mother, if you 
would make the same excuses for your son that yon do 
for your danghter," said Charles, in a tone of pique. 

Mrs. Wentworth softened instantly in. mariner, 
though she sighed as she replied, " If I could see 
the same reasons for excuse, my dear Charles, you 
would not be more thankful for it than I should be." 

" And are there not the same reasons ? " ex- 
claimed Mr. Wentworth impetuously. " Is Eleanor 
to go where she likes, even to the very place which 
you profess to dread for her, and must I not even re- 
main for an hour at a dinner party beyond the time 

The case was too glaring not to strike Mrs. Went- 
woTth's sense of justice, and she said instantly, in a 
tone of ^ology, " I was vexed then without cause — ■ 
at least without sufficient cause, I am sorry for it ; 
but if you knew, oh, Charles ! " and tears started to 
her eyes ; " those httle things — ^they indicate so 
much to my mind. If you cannot keep to engage- 
ments and rules in your daily life, how will you ever 
submit to them m serious matters t How can you 
be fitted for the self-denial required of a clergy- 

" Perhaps T am not fitted for it," began Mr. 'Went- 
worth, but his mother's distressed look stopped him, 
and in a milder tone he added, "When I am talking 
to you, I always fear that I am not." 

" Fear would be your safety," sfdd Mrs. Went- 

" Then I am safe beyond the possibility of dan- 
ger," exclsumed Charles eagerly. The same expres- 
MOn of openness passed over his features as once 
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before, but again bis mother spoke, and tte momen- 
tary courage vanished. This time, howeTer, she was 
not chilling. 

" You are safe, I hope and trust," she replied very 
earnestly, " because you know your faults, and have 
striven agiunst them ; but for that your father and I 
could never consent to your ordination. And if I am 
hard upon you, Charles, it is only from my love ; my 
longing to see yon what a clergyman ought to be, 
what your father is." 

"Tes; I know it, my dear mother. I am quite 
aware of it. I wish you would aot apologize." 

"I always own when I am wrong," said Mrs. 
Wentworth. He drew near to wish her a good 
night, and she looked at him with a mother's proud 
fondness. "A few weeks more and you will be a 
clergyman. Then the greatest wish of my heart will 
be granted." 

"Always supposing the fitness," said Charles, 
almost moodily. He sighed very heavily ; his 
mother thought for an instant that something was 
weighing upon his mind, that he had a secret which 
he wished to tell ; yet he only recurred to the often- 
repeated question, " How would she feel if he were 
to give up the idea ? " Mrs. Wentworth's heart was 
too full to answer, but her silence was sufficient. 
She was a person of few interests, few wishes ; but 
those she had were intense. It would break her 
heart if he were to disappoint her. 
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CHAPl'EE X. 

There are some fortunateindividuaU— fortunate in 
tlie eyes of tbe world — whose success in all h y un 
dertake is proyerbial. Lady Charlton a o ot 
these. Whether it was from tact and cl n 
real unselfishness and kindness, she almo t uni rsally 
carried her point. Such persons iasens biy beco n 
despotic. Their irritation when thwarted s natu Hy 
in accordance with their certainty of n t y But 
happily for Eleanor Wentworth's comfort, there were 
two considerations which neutralized in a degree, in 
Lady Charlton's mind, the feelings excited by Sir 
Hugh's announcement that he had insisted upon 
Miss Wentworth's remaining to keep Lad^ Blanche's 
birthday. One was the increase of gaiety in the 
society at Seniihurst which her presence caused ; and 
the other was the hope of inducing Mr. Johnstone in 
consequence to come to Seniihurst again, and be tbelion 
of a grave dinner party which was shortly in contem- 
plation. It was a peculiar faculty in Lady Charlton, 
that of seizing upon the advantageous points of every 
incident, however apparently untoward. The loss of 
half her fortune, or the illness of her dearest friend, 
might have affected her to despair for the moment ; 
hut she would infallibly have extracted satisfaction 
from them the next minute. Either she would be an 
object of universal sympathy ; or her friend, if she 
died, would leave her a valuable legacy ; or — no mat- 
ter what — there was always something to be gained. 
Not that this " something" mollified the first burst 
of resentment or annoyance. Lady Charlton was 
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thoroughly cross with Eleanor for half a diiy, and 
with Sir Hugh for several days ; but tbe eonaidera- 
tions before-mentioned had the effect of supporting 
her in the endeavoui to hide what was displeasing to 
her from her guests, and in malting her to aU appear- 
ance the same kind-hearted, bright, charming person, 
which she was generaUy allowed to be. 

As for what took place hehind the scenes, in more 
private domestic intercourse, or in that still greater 

Erivacy— the aanctuarj^ of the heart,— it was not the 
uainess of any of the visitors at Senilhurst to inquire. 

And so the world went on — cheerfully ia the morn- 
ing, busily in the afternoon, and merrily at night ; and 
Mrs. Cuthbert Grey worked worsted-work, and moved 
gracefully, and spoke softly ; and Miss Grey finished 
the "getting up" of the political pamphlet, and was 
rewarded by hearing that Lord Erlsmere thought her 
a very sensible person ; and Miss Caroline Grey 
laughed at nothing, and exercised her fingers violently 
on the piano ; and Maude, and Adelaide, and Eleanor, 
did just what every one else was doing, and Blanche— 

" Why is not Blanche at breakfast 1" asked Lady 
Charlton of Maude, when they met one morning 
about ten days after Eleanor's first arrival. Eleanor 
was sitting next to Maude ; she had an impulse to 
answer, but she would not, because Lady Charlton 
had not chosen to address herself to her. 

"Blanche's throat is uncomfortable this morning, 
I think," replied Maude. "Her maid told me that 
was the reason she was not getting up ; she had a 
bad night." 

" Her throat 1 " repeated Lady Charlton. " I 
never heard of it. What is the matter?" 

" Somers will see her to-day," said Lord Ruther- 
ford. " I have sent to him." 

Lady Charlton looked from one to the other in 
i surprise. 
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"Lady Blanche has not seemed quite well for the 
last week," observed Mrs. Ciithhert Grc^ 

" A cold ; only a cold," said Lord Rutherford, 
(jwickly. " You know she has often a sore thioat, ' 
he added, turning to Lady Charlton. 

Lady Charlton did not know it , she was not 
aware that anything was amiss; it made her e\ 
tremely uncomfortable ; in fact, if she might be 
excused, it would make her happier to go at puce 
and see how Blanche really was— and she lett the 

" Colds are awkward things," said Mrs. Cuthbert 
Grey to Lord Erlsmere, who was sitting next Ler ; 
"and Lady Blanche looks so delicate." 

She did not intend Ijord Butherford to hear, but 
he did hear, and remarked, in aaswer, in a tone of — 
what for him was — great irritation, that people 
who looked delicate were very often not at nli so. 
He was happy to say that Blanche had never known 
a day's serious illness since her birth. 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey smiled with polite incredulity, 
and hoped it might be very long before the speil of 
such good health was broken. 

Lord Rutherford did not thank her ; he only rang 
the bell hastily, to inquire whether the man was 
gone to Cobham with the note for Mr. Somers. 

Maude had been sitting silent for some time, seem- 
ingly without' paying any attention to what was 
passing; but, upon hearing that Mr. Somers' note was 
not gone—only going, when some Jobs, or Joseph, 
or Stephen was ready, she turned round cjuickly, 
and stud, "Let them take my pony and set off 
directly ; — directly," she repeated, as the servant 
hesitated, in surprise, apparently, at an unusual 
order. " I shall not ride to-day." 

"Thank you," said Iiord Rufherford, from the 
opposite side of the table. He pushed aside his 
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plate, leaving his breakfast half untouched, and went 
to the window ; and, after a few minutes' consider- 
ation, said, laying his hand upon the bell a second 
time, "I shall go myself— these people are so stupid. 
If Mr Somers is not at home the note will be lost " 
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" For Mr. Somers T " inquired Lady Charlton. 

" Yes, partly ; that is, I shall call just to see if he 
is at home. It is satisfactory to put things into 
a medical man's hands at once, if only one's finger 
aches. It saves one from responsibility." 

" And if anything does go seriously amiss after- 
wards," remarked Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, "one is 
freed from self-reproach." 

Lord Rutherford rose, and saying, he should see 
Blanche before lie set off, left the breakfast- table. 

" So strange it is ! " observed Mrs. Cuthbert 
Grey to. Lord Erlsmere, lingering for a tSte-fi-t^te, 
when every one else was gone ; " so curious ! almost 
amusing! to watch people trying to deceive them- 
selves ' Lord Rutherford thinks he is not anxious ; 
poor man ' " 

Lord Erlsmere said, "Poor man!" also; hnt 
With a very different feeling from Mrs. Cuthbert 
Grey 

Blanche appeared at the luncheon-table, looking so 
like her usual self, so bright and simple and happy, - 
that e^en Mrs. Cuthbert Grey did not see any cause 
tor pity Lord Rutherford took real pains to an- 
nounce Mr. Somers' opinion. Lady Blanche was not 
well certainly, she was delicate, and required care ; 
she bad been rather imprudent, and must make up 
her mmd not to be out late, and not to sit up at night , 
she must take strengthening things, "in short, she is 
to be treated a= an invalid for the present, to keep 
her quiet," he added with a smde, and with this 
dictum all were satisfied, and all went their own way 

Blanche went hers, it was to her own room 
she did not feel as others thought she telt , yet it 
was not ea&v to complain, when there was little de 
finite to complaia ot, beyond a soie throat, which 
an\ pel son might have, and a sense ot languor and 
weakness whii,h might be more indolence than any- 
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thing else. She was almost vexed at becoming more 
comfortable, as she sat writing to Mrs. Howard, and 
began to think herself fanciful. The quietness and 
solitude were very pleasant, and she wrote and read 
and worked, till it grew dark, and then, tired with exer- 
tion, sat by the cheerful fire thinking till she fell 
asleep. How long she slept she did not know, but 
she was awakened suddenly by pain— that sharp in- 
describable pang which had once before so startled 
her ; the inroluntary cry which she uttered was 
answered by a kiss from her father, He was bending 
over her with a face of the fondest anxiety. 

"My dearest child, you frightened me," he said ; 
" but you are sitting uneasily ; that is the matter, I 
suppose." 

"Yes, I hope so; I suppose it may be," said 
Blanche ; but she was very pale, for the pain con- 
tinued, though not so intensely. Lord Rntherford 
laid her oa the sofa, and placed the pillows for her to 
rest ; she smiled cheerfully then, and told him she 
was better. It was only pwn for the moment, which 
she had felt before, aud, no doubt, it would soon be 
gone. He was not satisfied, but scarcely choosing 
to acknowledge his uneasiness to himself, he said, 
with an endeavour to divert his thobghts, " I was 
coming to tell yon about my afternoon's business. I 
have been to the lodge, and inquired after your little 
friend ; and there I met Lord Etlsmere, returning 
from a short ride with one of the Miss Greys ; so I 
persuaded them to join me and go as far as Cobham, 
where I made Miss Grey choose some books and 
toys, which are to be sent home for you to see ; and 
to-morrow we will go and give them." 

Blanche held out her hand to him, and said, 
"Thank you," very earnestly; but her voice was 

" Your hand is so hot, my child- — quite feverish," ' 
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said the earl. " I wish Somers had sent the medi- 
cine he talked of." 

He was going to ring and inquire, hut Blanche 
would not allow him. It was pleasant, she said, 
to hare him for half an hour to herself, and she 
could inquire about the medicine afterwards ; for, if 
he thought it would not look fonciful, she would 
rather not go down stwrs that evening. 

Lord Rutherford acquiesced ; he sat down hy the 
sofa again, and went on talking to her about the little 
boy. He seemed to know everything about him — how 
he had slept, and what he had eaten— and as Blanche, 
from time to time, smiled, and was pleased and in- 
terested, he became quite eager, almost impatient in 
his wish to show her what he had bought. "I 
shall come to you again, after dinner," he said, when 
the dressing-bell rung ; " that is, if you are not 
gone to-bed ; but you must not sit up late. If you 
do not nurse your cold now, you will not be fit for 
your gay birthday," 

Blanche had no doubt that she should be quite 
well the next day — her colds were never of much 
consequence ; ana Lord Eutherford agreed with her, 
and went away happy, as he tried to believe ; but 
the world was not quite so sunshiny as it had lately 
been. Perhaps, it was that he missed Blanche in the 
drawing-room and at the dinner-tal)le. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



So we a e ot to have the pleasure of seeing 
Blao he tL s e e Qg said Sir Hugh to Lord 
Rutherford whe at er a good deal of exertion and 
end ira ce o tl e part of Pearson, he had heen moved 
from the drawmg-rooin and settled at the dinner- 
table. "A great loss, that! We shall all feel it. 
But we must hope ; if she will take care of herself 
now, we may anticipate the gratification of welcoming 
her in full beauty on her birthday." 

"That will be, when*"' asked Lord Erlsmere. 
A laugh went round the table. Lord Erlamere must 
certdnly have been liring in tbe clouds ; or, as Maude 
whispered to her ne\t neighbour in that which is the 
nearest approach ti them — the House of Commons — ■ 
not to ha\e learnt that the nest Tuesday was to be 
a gala day 

" Oh Lo d Eralmere was gmlfy of a slight 
blush — for he undoubtedly had not bien pacing that 
full attention to the affairs of this lower earth or at 
least, to the affairs ot bemlhurst, which might have 
been expected from a person supposed, of course to 
be either destined for Lady Blanche or desperately 
in love with Miss Grey Wedneslay is the daj- — 
the day par excellence said Sir Hugh graciously 
" Lord Rutherford has done us great honour in 
allowing us to keep it heie , and the fact reminds 

" Sir Hugh said Li Iv Chailton in a tone which 
was quite melodious from its gentleness jou are 
overlooking jour neighbour Sliss Carohne Grey 
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has eateu nothiag." Sir Hugh was all attention in 
an instant. 

"Wednesday, is it?" said Mrs. Cuthbert Grey to 
Lady Charlton, with an air of surprise and dis- 
appointment. "I ha^e made a great mistake, I 
thought you said Tuesday." 

" No ; Wednesday, the 29th. I am right, am I 
not, Maude? "Wednesday, the 29th, the grand day," 
exclaimed Sir Hugh, returning to the subject with 
renewed vigour ; " and 1 was about to observe- — I was 
about to remind Lord Rutherford — " The earl was 
seized with a sudden interest in aa observation made 
by Eleanor Wentworth, who was sitting by him. 
Sir Hugh looked from one to the other, but the tide 
of conversation had received an impulse which it was 
not easy to avert. 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grev's next remark was made in 
an under tone to Lady Charlton. She was really vesed, 
she said, to find that Wednesday was the day, for 
she was very much afraid that some plans which she 
had formed would be incompatible with what would 
otherwise have been a great wish. She had set 
her heart upon Adelaide's returning with her, and 
as she must go on the Wednesday, she was afraid this 
notion of the birthday would interfere. 

" But Wednesday is the very day : you are not 
going then; we could not let you go," exclaimed 
Lady Charlton. " I could not entertain the idea for 
an instant." 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey professed herself as vexed and 
disappointed as Lady Charlton could possibly ha\e 
desired ; but again repeated that her plans were so 
fixed they could not under any circumstances be 
altered. It was business, indeed, which required her 
presence at home on the Thursdav, and business 
which could not be set aside. "But you wil! per- 
haps spare Adelai5e to us after the party," she added. 
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" The distance is not very great ; and possibly, if Mr. 
Johnstone is coming here again, he might briug lier 
back part of the way ; for you know they are near 
neighbours of ours — only at two miles' distance." 

Lady Charlton was not inclined to make any such 
arrangement. She was too mQch provoked at losing 
the gaest whom she especially prized on the precise 
day of her intended party. Her only comfort arose 
from perceiving that Mrs. Cuthbert Grey was as 
much annoyed as Lerself. There was perfect sincerity 
in the regret she expressed at the unfortunate mis- 
take. 

" Mamma may break her heart ; but it is more 
than I shall do," said Maude, in a low voice to 
Eleanor. But Eleanor did not answer ; she was look- 
ing across the table at Adelaide, who was bending 
forward and listening with a strange eagerness of 
manner to her mother's decision. 

" I hope I shall have inclination to plead for me, 
as far as you are concerned, Adelaide," said Mrs. 
Cuthbert Grey smiling at the interest so uncon- 
sciously shown. Adelaide started, and coloured crim- 
son, and answered, laughingly, that she had set her 
heart upon it ; but there was no sign of anxiety given 
after this, for, during the remainder of the dinner, 
she kept up a flighty conversation with Miss Caroline 
G wh h h d the effect of chilling into gravity 
ly y th person at the table. 

Th d ended, and Eleanor and Maude 

(1 together. Each wished the 
TI y had but oae feeling in common— 
1 in Blanche. Maude took up a 
wont, and Eleanor raUied her for 
but still she read, or pretended to 
d wl I t El anor sat by, amusing Blanche with 

1 ttl d t f the day. She was very quick and 

clever m description ; and Maude was attracted by 
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Jier against her will, and whilst holding a volume of 
travels in her hand, could not avoid adding an occa- 
sional remark or an explanation. 

" Come, Maude, resign yourself, and be agreeable," 
said Blanche, playfully, as Maude turned towards the 
light, seemingly determined upon being studious ; 
" you reaUy cannot help yourself." 

" No one is agreeable who is told to be so," re- 
plied Maude, shortly. "Besidesyou don't want any- 
thbg when Miss Wentworth is with you." 

" Yes, I do ; 1 want you for my own pleasure, 
and to scold Eleanor for saying a good many things 
she ought not." 

" What things 1" asked Eleanor ; and Maude put 
down her hook, and gazed steadily on the fire. 

" Lectures are for a tSte-i-t^te," answered 
Blanche ; " and, moreover, they are not in my way." 

"Thank you, for supposing them in mine," ob- 
served Maude; "but I am used to it: it has been 
my character front a child to he fond of giving them — 
and I think I am. Miss Wentworth thinks so — 
she caonot deny it." 

Eleanor did not attempt to do so ; she only said 
that she had never had the honour of receiving one. 

" That may be because she considers you incorri- 
gible," observed Blanche. " I always deem it rather a 
favour to be lectured by people I care for ; it shows 
that they have not quite given one up." 

" Miss Wentworth is not likely to profit by any 
lectures of mine," said Maude. 

Eleanor tried to laugh at what might be supposed 
the double meaning of this speech ; but it was an 
awkward attempt, for she feit much the coldness, 
the rudeness indeed, of Maude's manner. 

Blanche looked at her cousin reproachfully. She 
could make allowance for Maude's defect of temper, 
and the faults of a neglected education; but this 
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want of conrtesj' towards her friend, and Laily 
Charlton's guest, was almost more than eien lier 
gentleness could beat. 

" You have no cause to be angry with me, 
Blanche," said Maude, replying to the look. 

" I only say what I mean ; I am not the person to 
lecture Miss Wentworth, if she deserves a lecture :" 
the marked emphasis upon the if, was evidently 
intended to show that, in Maude's opinion, the 
lecture was deserved, 

Blanche was quite afraid to reply. Eleanor sat 
very still, and very stiff, and Maude returned to her 
book, having thoroughly succeeded in stopping fhi' 
conversation, if that was her object. 

A knock at the door, at this instant, was a season- 
able reUef. " It must be papa," said Blanche, " he 
promised he would come to sit with me after dinner." 
But the knock was repeated, and Adelaide put her 
head in at the door and called Eleanor away. There 
was nervousness and conscious secrecy in Eleanor's 
manner as she answered, " Coming, in one moment ; 
go to your room, and I will follow you." Adekide 
still stood at the door without entering ; and, after 
hoping that Blanche was better, said aloud, to Maude. 
"The Cuthbert Greys' plans are settled, Maude; they 
go back to Oakfield on Wednesday night, after the 
party ; hard work it will be, but it is quite settled." 

"Is it?" said Maude, without raising her eyes ; 
and, before Blanche could ask the meaning of the 
information, Adelaide beckoned again to Eleanor, 
and both left the room. 

Then Maude threw aside her book, and standing 
before Blanche, whilst her eyes flashed with indig- 
nation, exclaimed, "Why did yon stop me from 
saying what I would have said? Is it good for Miss 
Wentworth, that no one should have the courage to 
tell her the trnth, and make her ashamed of the part 
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she is playing ? ' ' Blanche was lying on the sofa, very 
tired and worried ; she had not strength or incli- 
nation to enter upon the subject, and Maude's 
vehemence chilled her, it seemed so misplaced. "I 
thought you had more in you, Blanche," continued 
Maude ; " more courage and energy." 

Tears were in Blanche's eyes as much from fatigue 
as vexation. " I don't know what you are taJking 
about, llfiide," she answered; "it is aU snob a mys- 
tery. Perhaps you will leave it till another time, for 
I don't feel very well to-night." 

Maude becaiiie-Tnore gentle, but she did not seem 
willing to defer what she had to say, and continued, 
" It may be very eruel, Blanche, to put you up to 
the ways of the world. You are walkiag through it 
blindfold, happily for you ; happily for all who can 
do so. But remember you have been warned ; and 
if you will still allow yourself to he infatuated by 
Miss Wentworth, the fault is not mine. Yet I should 
have thought," she added, " that anything like ma- 
nceuvring would have been foreign to your nature," 

Blanche was completely roused for the moment. 
" Manoeuvring 1 " she exclaimed. " Maude, this is 
only a repetition of the charge you made against 
Eleanor before. I thought I had told you that I would 
not bear to hear it brought forward without proof." 

"And you have not seen any proof, then, during the 
fortnight you have been together," said Maude sar- 
castically. "Well; I suppose it is possible — wilful 
blindness is greater than any other. But, if you have 
not, I can assure you that I have. Every look and 
word of Miss Weotworth's convinces me that she has a 
double-meaning in her visit ; that she is manceuvring 
for her brother and Adelaide ; and, what is more, 
that she wishes to draw you into her schemes. I 
roMld not tell jou all the facts from which I draw 
my conclusions. Some things I see, some I hear. 
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It may be all folly now, but it may be serious by- 
anJ-by ; and you, Blanche, true and simple though 
you are — so true and so simple, that I would give all 
I am worth to resemble you — may be led to join with 
them ; they will reckon upon your good nature." 

" If thev do," began Blanche indignantly — but 
she stopped, and added, " no, I will not, I cannot 
believe it." 

" Do believe, do think," said Maude, persuasively. 
" Believe whatever may save you from being like 
them, from being anything but what you are." 

" You make me very nnhappy," replied Blanche ; 
" I wish I knew your object. "Why, if you suspect 
anything amiss, do you not go to your mother, instead 
of speaking mysteriously to me ? " 

"And have you, then, really lived so long with us 
without understanding us?" esclaimed Maude, "Can 
you be childish enough to suppose that I should 
go and make vague complaints, and aggravate my 
mother's temper, in the hope of inducing Adelaide to 
behave as a woman of sense, instead of an idiot? My 
dear Blanche, there is not ia the house, at this mo- 
ment, a single individual — I say it calmly and ad- 
visedly ; — no, there is not one, yourself excepted^ 
whom I would trust to act with common prudence 
as far as Adelaide is concerned. They are all — " 

"I do not wish to hear what they are," said 
Blanche iirmly; "and I would rather that you should 
not make me the exception. It is quite impossible 
that any one of my age, and with my ignorance of the 
world — which you know, Maude, you are always re- 
minding me of — should know how to act or advise in 

"No," said Maude, more quietly; "it is not im- 
possible. You have influence over Miss Wentworth ; 
and you have also the one qualification — the basis of 
all good judgment-— you are true and consistent." 
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" I would try to be so," was Blanche's reply. 

Maude stood in silence for a few instants, her 
large cold grey eyes riveted upon the lovely features 
of her young cousin, which now bore the expression 
of pain, both of body and mind. 

" To-morrow," said Blanche, " we will talk more 
of this." Maude did not notice the words ; a cloud 
of thought seemed passing oTerher. "To-morrow," 
repeated Blanche ; and Maude started, like one 
awakened from a dream. 

" To-morrow did you say 1 Yes, if you will ; but, 
oh Blanche ! in pity do not let me be deceived in 
1/ou." The ttine in which she spoke was strangely 
different from the chilling bitterness of her former 

Blanche raised her eyes to her, and asked, ""Why 
are yon afraid for me t " 

Maude did not answer the question. She knelt 
down beside her, and said, " I have talked too 
long. Can I help you iit any way before you go to 
bed?" 

" Thank you, no ; I shall not go to bed yet. I 
could not sleep." 

"You win lie here and think; that will be very 
bad for you," said Maude. 

" How cau I help it ? to he suspicious and dis- 
trustful! to doubt Eleanor! Maude, you should not 
put such thoughts mto my head." 

" It was necessary," replied Maude. " But drive 
them from you, at least to-night. Let me read, and 
make you think of other things." She took from 
the table the same volume of travels which she had 
been looking at before the conversation began. 

Blanche smiled, and thanked her ; but added, " I 
had better read to myself." 

"Because you are afraid of troubling me ; but I 
should like it. Shall it be this ? " and she held out 
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the book. Blanche hesitated. " You woulcl prefer 
something else, only teli me what." 

" I am too tired and too vexed for common read- 
ing," replied Blanche. "You had better say, good 
night, and ask papa to come to me." 

Maude turned round almost sharply, and said, " If 
I were any one else you would like me to read the 
Bible." 

" I should like yon to read it, very much, I can- 
not say how much, if I thought you would like it," 
^aid Blanche. 

Maude only replied by putting a Bible into her 
cousin's hands. Blanche opened it, and pointed to 
one of the conehiding chapters of St. John's Gospel. 
It was read witho\it hesitation, and ended without 
eomment, and Maude went away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Blanche could not sleep, as she had feared would 
be the case. Even the words of unspeakable comfort, 
of unutterable love, that had soothed her when read by 
Maude, failed to chase the wearying thoughts, which 
partly from feverisbness, and partly from the even- 
ing's conversation, harassed her mind. If she fell 
asleep, it was only to mingle in confused scenes of 
distress with Adelaide and Eleanor and her aunt ; 
or to imagine herself guilty of some unknown offence, 
or involved with others in some great punishment. 
She awoke continually, and still the distant sound of 
voices in the drawing-room below, or the notes of the 
piano or the harp, reminded her that she was the 
only person who had as yet retired to rest. There 
came at last a pause, as the party was breaking up, 
and Blanche in that interval fell asleep again, and 
when she again unclosed her eyes, it seemed as if 
she had slept a long time. She sat up to look at 
her watch. It was just eleven. She had not then 
slept so very long, and on listening she could still 
hear a few movements in the house, and murmuring 
voices near ; yes, very near, in the gallery by her 
dressing-room, the door into which was partly open. 
They were very low, and Blanche could not at first 
distinguish them; but af^er the lapse of a fewmmutes, 
a push, it seemed an angry one, was given to the 
dressing-room door, and Adelaide and Eleanor, both 
speaking together, entered, Blanche was startled for 
an instant, and then, supposing they were wishing to 
see if she was asleep, laid her head again on her pillow. 
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expecting them to come iato the bed-room ; but 
there was a delay. 

" Remember, Adelaide," she heard Eleanor say 
eagerly, " you may carry your amusement a little 
too far. Mrs. CufJibert Grey wiil never countenance 
any folly." 

Adelaide laughed lightly, and replied, " We shall 
not do her the honour of asking for her countenance ; 
bes des it you are af a d you know the alterna- 
tive Silence followed for some seconds, when it 
was again broken by Adela de, " Yon need not trou- 
ble JO rself toiuglt she said. " Talk to ber to- 
morrow [ eth a 1 br ng her round ; and I have 
given nv word ot honou so has Cbarles. Your 
difficulty w II be at a e d 

" Will it ? " asked Eleanor, thoughtfully. 

" Yes ; do you doubt us t" 

" Charles is so rash ; so fearfully rash," said 
Eleanor. " He will not hear of delay." 

By this time Blanche had become aware that what 
was said was not intended for her ears. She coughed 
to give the idea that she was awake, and repeated 
Eleanor's name ; but, in the eagerness of conversation, 
she was not heard, and she could not help catching 
Adelaide's reply, " We are both sick of delay ; and if 
you will not do anything for us, you must expect us 
to do something for ourselves." 

There was a movement as if Adelaide was going. 
It seemed that Eleanor detained her, for in a voice 
of anxious entreaty she said, " Adelaide, have you 
no pity for ray mother? If you encourage him to 
any rash step, it wilt kill her ; it vrill be sad enough 
as it is," she added, in a lower tone. 

Adelaide only burst from her, closed the dressing- 
room door hastily, and Eleanor was left alone. 

All was very stil! then ; Blanche could hear the 
beating of her own heart as she waited for Eleanor's 
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coming. She could have thought thiit nearly a 
quarter of an hour had gone by before there was the 
very gentle tap and the stealthy footstep, as of one 
who was afraid of intruding ; — so many thoughts and 
such painful misgivings were crowded into a few 
moments. What could be the meaning of all she 
had heard? Why did Eleanor come to her at all? 
Was it only kinduess, or had she some secret, some- 
thing to ask or to tell? and could it really be wrong, 
could there really be a foundation for Maude's warn- 
ings? could Eleanor,— but she had no more time 
for such questionings, Eleanor stood by her bedside, 
shading the candle which she held in her hand, so 
that the Mght scarcely fell upon her features, whilst 
she asked, hurriedly, whether Blanche had been 
asleep, and if she was feeling at all better. The in- 
quiries were made as a matter of oonrse, and Blanche 
answered them in the same indifferent manner. She 
could think of nothing but of what mighf be still to 

" Then I can do nothing for you, dear," said 
Eleanor, stooping down to kiss Blanche. The light 
fell upon ber face as she raised herself r Blanche bad 
never seen her look so wretched. She kept her 
hand, longing to speak, but not knowing how to 

"Good night," said Eleanor, trying to withdraw 
herself. 

" Good night," repeated Blanche. A pang of con- 
science followed the words, as if she was deceiving 
Eleanor, and she added, " Must you go ? " 

"I think I must. Do you know how late it is?" 

"After eleven ; but can't you stay a few minutes V 
Eleanor sat down. 

" It seems selfish, too," continued Blanche, affec- 
tionately. " You look very fagged. Had you a 
pleasant evening t" 
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" Yes, very ;" but Eleanor could not bring her- 
self to give any particulars of it. 

" Is Adelaide going to Mrs. Cuthbert Grey's?" 
begun Blancbe, boping to bring round the conversa- 
tion by degrees ; but contrivance was so opposite to 
her character, that in the pause which preceded the 
reply, she exclaimed, " Eleanor, I must teU you one 
thing ; I could not sleep or be happy if I did not. 
I heard what you and Adelaide said ; I could not 
help it." She expected a burst of indignation ; but 
the stillness of the hour was broken only by a stifled 
sob, as Eleanor leant her head upon Blanche's pillow, 
and cried bitterly. 

" I did not understand it ; and I do not wish to 
know any thing, dearest," said Blanche, fondly. 
" Only forgive me. I know it could not be wrong — 
just say that it is nothing wron^ b add 1, in 
her simplicity betraying the doubt wh 1 pa n d her. 
Eleanor put aside the arm which a tl wn und 
her, and apparently ashamed of 1 w ak anil 

wishing to hide it, said as she at [ ht Wh;it 
did you hear, Blanche?— and how d d y u h t ?" 

Blanche repeated, as well as h oul 1 llect, 

the substance of what had passed, saying again, as 
she concluded, " Don't explain ; I would rather you 
should not." 

Eleanor's lips became white with agitation. She 
looked steadily at Blancbe for an instant, and then 
answered, " Blanche, you wiD trust me, I am sure. 
I have trusted you from childhood. Grant me 
what I ask." 

" If I can,^tell me only what I am to Jo," said 
Blanche, frightened by her manner. 

" But, before I tell — now — promise me." 

Blanche drew back. " Before ! it is impossible." 

" Not to me, in whom you have so much con- 
fidence!" exclaimed Eleanor, reproachfully, 
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Blanche could scarcely bear to realize her owa 
doubt, and she continued, " It is wrong to promise 
an3^hing in ignorance ; therefore I cannot." 

" But ignorance may be your good," said Eleanor ; 
" it may save you from pain." 

Blanche lookc 1 at her with sadness and surprise 
then she anaweted alnost coMly \. jeai ago >ot 
would not have asVed this You k low I cannot 
consent It w^s a toae and n anner which it was 
impossible to mistake for it spoke a fixed decision 
and Eleanoi had lona; s nee learnt that Blanche 
gentle and yielding tho gh she appealed, possessed 
much of the resolute spint of her nimlv 

Then if you will not she exclaimed we 
will leave the subject tor to mgbt You can heir 
more another time if you wish it 

No said Blanche eagerlj letvery seriously 
' we will not w^it tou haie led me so tar thit vou 
are houni to be candid 

' It is a small tequest answerel Fleanoi in i 
muaing toie It will not iijurt >0U or incon 

venicnce j u aid tou wdi do more good bj it tl iii 
vou know or think 

Only let me know it rtpeated Blanche It 

there is iiothinj, wrong there can be no ca se for 
hesitation 
"You are suspicions," exclaimed Eleanor. "Blanche, 
I would not suspect you." 

Blanche was silent. 

" Maude Charlton has made you so," continued 
Eleanor ; " she hates me. If it had not been for 
you, Blanche, I would not have borne her behaviour ; 
and now, to find that even you have turned against 

Blanche would not attempt to vindicate herself — 
she only said, in a faint voice, " I should like to 
know what I am to do." 
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" I would not ask & favour for myself," begfin 
Eleanor, proudly; "but it is for Charles and for my 
mother. Oh! Blanche!" and her angry tone chauged 
into one of the most earnest entreaty, " forgive me 
for being so hasty ; I am very ■wretched." 

Blanche drew her affectionately towards her, and 
said, "What am 1 to grant?— all 1 Lave is yours." 

" It is hut to ask for — to persuade Lord Ruther- 
ford i he has in his gift — ■" she paused, hoping that 
Blanche would conclude the sentence ; hut no help 
was given her, and at length, slowly and with shame, 
came the words — "the living of Whitfield is vacant; 
if it might be for Charles — promised him, kept for 
him, I mean" — she added. " Such things are done." 
Blanche did not speak. " It is a very little thing," 
repeated Eleanor : " I wonder I was so shy of asking," 
and she laughed that cold empty laugh which betrays 
an aching heart. 

Blanche was strangely silent and still. 

Eleanor was frightened. "It is hut a trifle after 
all," she repeated again : " so you will say, Yes, 
dearest ; and I will go." 

But Blanche caught her dress as she was about 
to take up her candle, and said, in a very quiet, low 
voice, " Don't ask it again," 

Eleanor did not catch the full meaning of the 
words, and replied, " Yes, you are right ; we can't 
talk of it now ; it is so late. I would not have told 
you, if you had not insisted upon it." 

" But, Eleanor, Eleanor, listen ;" and Blanche kept 
her hand, and grasped it tightly, "I cannot; — that 
was what I meant ;— I cannot." 

Eleanor put down the candle and sat down on a 
chair, with a face of blank dismay. 

" I can scarcely ask you to understand," said 
Blanche, her courage returning with the effort she had 
made ; " but it is such great, great pain to refuse." 
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Eleanor coTered her face with her hands, and 
seemed buried in thought. Wheu she looked up 
she was very pale and agitated, but not as Blanche 
had feared ; there was no anger. 

" I think, perhaps, you will know why I cannot," 
said Blanche, gently, "when you consider more. I 
do not know your brother well ; he has not been 
tried ; he may not be fitted for it ; and the respon- 
sibihty would he so great, if I were to do as you de- 
sire. Is there nothing else I can do ?" 

" Nothing ; but to forget the rec[uest was ever 

The tone ia which this wa a d w s d pairing, 
and a suddeu perception f th t uth crossed 
Blanche's mind. " Eleanor, h 1 n d " you 

are asking this for Adelaide Cha Ito 

" I am asking it for mys If pi 1 T\ anor, in 
the same cold tone of wret hed a d for my 

mother, and my father — for all our bappmess ; and 
you refuse it. Good night." 

" Oh 1 Eleanor ! how cruel ! " exclaimed Blanche ; 
" but you do not mean it." 

"I mean that my happiness and my mother's are 
in your hands," said Eleanor. " Good night." 

Blanche could bear this no longer. " In pity, 
Eleanor!" she said, "do not keep me in mystery. 
Why are you so miserable ? How is it that so much 
is involved in this one request 1 " 

" Will you know ? " asked Eleanor, her eyes 
lighted up with a gleam of hope. 

" Know 7 yes, anything ; if I can only comfort 
and help you." 

Eleanor paused. 

Blanche WEuted, tremblingly, for her reply. She did 
not see— for it was not a time of reasoning— that her 
refusal was founded upon grounds which nothing 
ought to shake. 
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" We may trust you," continued Eleanor, speaking 
more to herself than to Blanche ; " yon could not be- 
tray us. Yes, I am sure we may trust you." She 
paused again, and then added, " Should you be very 
much surprised — 
you were to heat 
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" Eogaged ! — actually engaged ?" was al! that 
Blanche could say ; and there was more surprise, 
and even displeasure, in her tone than Eleanor was 
prepared for, 

" You shall hear about it," said Eleanor. " I was 
afraid you would be yexed ; yet I could uot tell you 
before." 

" I am not thinking of myself," replied Blanche, 
quickly; " but, quite eagaged ! who allows it?"(fe^q 

"They allow it themsehes," answered Eleanor, 
with a faint effort at a smile. " But, Blanche, dearest, 
I will tell you as shortly as I can, and then, — " she 
did not dare to utter her hopes, but Blanche under- 
stood them — " it was soon after you left Ruther- 
ford they wrote to each other," began Eleanor ; "that 
is — not themselves at first" — she^aited for a mo- 
ment, and then continned, passionately, " I must say 
it all out plainly ; it is my doing — my folly. Oh I 
how bitterly I have repented it. I let them send mes- 
sages in my letters ; I don't know why ; it was mere 
idle nonsense. I never thought for an instant that 
anything serious would follow ; and Charles did not 
give me the least notion of what he was going to do ; 
but he proposed quite suddenly : a sort of impulse, 
he told me afterwards, seized him. He proposed, 
and she accepted him, and they were engaged." 

Blanche looked at her quietly and simply, and 
asked, " And what did your mother say ?" 

" My dear, dear Blanche ! what are yon thinking 
of? Of all persons on the face of the earth, Charles 
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dreads my mother. He would have borne torture 

rather than acknowledge the fact to ber." 

" But she must know it," said Blanche. 

"Yes, in time; when she is prepared. But you 

cin scarcely uaderstaad what her character is like — 
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Yes," said Blanche, thoughtfully ; " a marriage 
person like Adelaide at such a moitieat would 



" Quite dreadfut, in 
Eleanor ; " and that is 



what I 



\ eyes," exclaimed 
am bent upon pre- 



Blanche looked at her for a further explanation. 

" You will scarcely see what I am aiming at, at 
first," pursued Eleanor ; " but there is one hope, 
and only one. Both Adelaide and Charles are wild, 
I believe : they think they can live upon nothing, 
Charles might, by the interest of an uncle, get into 
the army ; but neither he nor Adelaide will now let 
me fully into their plans. Adelaide dreads the 
thing being known, and says her mother will never 
hear of her marrying a country curate, and she en- 
courages Charles in the notion of the army." 

" It is very strange to me," said Blanche, " that a 
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person like Adelaide should ever Lave engaged her- 
self to a country curate." 

" She is so thoughtless," replied Eleanor ; " I 
really suspect she scarcely knows what a country 
curate means ; only that it is something Lady Charl- 
ton would not like ; and thea, to do her justice, she 
is not mercenary, and, I believe, cares for Charles as 
much — as much as she can care for any one. You 
will understand, Blanche, what a very awkward state 
of affairs this is." 

"Very," replied Blanche ; in her heart thinking 
it so awkward that she heartily repented haring been 
made acquainted with it. 

" Now," continued Eleanor, "I know Charles well 
enough to be quite sure he will not go on in this way 
long. He might persuade Adelaide to a private 
marriage, even r I would not trust him." 

"No, no," esclaimed Blanche; "you must be unjust 
to him. It would be such a bitter grief to his mother." 

" It would be worse than that," said Eleanor, very 
gravely ; " it would nearly kill her just now, on the 
very eve of his ordination ; she, who has such strict 
notions on all these subject, to be so disappointed 
in him. Blanche, it would be very, very dreadful 
for her to bear." There was a silence for several 
monients, and at last Eleanor raised her eyes timidly 
to Blanche's face, and said, "You can prevent it." 
There was no need for BlaacLe to seek for an ex- 
planation ; Eleanor bad reached the point she had 
been aiming at, and in a hurried voice added, " If 
Charles had any prospects in the Church ; if he had 
the promise of such a living as "Whitfield, for in- 
stance ; his circumstances would be so altered that 
he would not be ashamed to come forward openly, 
and Adelaide would not be afraid, not so much afraid 
at least, to acknowledge their engagement. Sir Hugh 
would take her parf, if Lady Charlton did not." 
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"And your mother aad Dr. Wentwiffth?" asked 
Bianclie. 

" Thej would be very grieved; theywould think it 
infatuation, hut, if there was nothing clandestine or 
underhand, tliey would be more inclined to excuse if." 

" But at such a time, just before his ordination," 
persisted Blanche. 

" Thev would not knou it nas thought of flow," 
rejjhed Eleanor. " H Charles had any certainty 
before him, he would wait Christmas is near ; he 
would delay njentioning the subject until he was 
ordained, and then he would prepare tliem for it by 
degrees. It is only this lingering uncertainty which 
frets him and drives him to desperation And one 
thing, Blanche — if things go on as they are, I am 
convinced that he will never take orders. Adelaide's 
influence will lead him in a contrary direction , and, it 
the engagement were to be known, both my father 
and mother would dissuade him ttom it, at least for 
the present — they would say his 'mind was not m a 
fit state, and be might go into the army, into i 
merchant's office — into — ^I don't know what he would 
.do; but mamma would be miserable for life " 

" But Eleanor, Eleanor," esclaimed Blanche, and 
she sat up and looked at her friend as if distrusting 
the erideace of her reason as to the meaning of what 
she had heard ; " surely, if your father and mother 
would not consider him fit, he is not so ; he cannot 
be so in the eye of God ; and to induce him to take 
such awful vows ! — to encourage him in any way to 
such self-deception ! — indeed, you do not see what 

" I was prepared for this," said Eleanor, calmly ; 
" remember you are judging Charles without know- 
ing him. You say he cannot be fit for holy orders 
now, because his heart is set upon this unhappy 
engagement. But I know him a great deal better 
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than you do. Let him once feel himself hound, and 
I venture to say there is not a clergyman in England 
who will do his duty more conscientiously. And 
consider, after all, there is no great sin in what he is 
ahout. He is in love ; you and I think it very strange 
he should be ; hut then, you kuow, we caniiot under- 
stand half the marriages that take place — we wonder 
at them constantly. 1 do not think we, either of us, 
are able to make excuses for him, such as persons 
would do who were more used to such nonsense." 

" But Eleanor," said Blanche, earnestly, " J don't 
think being in love, as it is called, is nonsense. It 
involves all the happiness of a person's life; and if 
people do not act rightly when they are in love, I 
cannot see how they are to expect a blessing when 
they are married." 

" There is no harm in being in love, that is all I 
am contending for," said Eleaaor. "It does not 
follow that Charles is not to make a very good 
clergyman, because, unfortunately, he has lost his 
heart to Adelmde Charlton." 

" Oh! Eleanor," excliumed Blanche, reproachfully, 
" you are trying tu argue with me as you used to do 
at St. Ebbe's. You are keeping to the letter of my 
words, and missing the spirit." She turned away her 
head, as if to put an end to the subject ; but Eleanor 
would b hus 1 1 

■' L n d Bl I she 

said n a 1 d I w 11 g n the 

way y Ilk I 11 11 j y f you 

wish b m h w m h best 

friend— h If 1 wh i j d 1 h hour 

of ne 1 F 1 k my h , d re- 

membrance of your mother, grant what I have asked." 
Blanche looked round with an expression of such 
intense suffering in her eountenaace, that Eleanor 
could almost have wished the allusion withheld. 
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Yet she pursued her advantage selfishly, mercilessly ; 
she thought that she was seeking the happiness of 
others, "It is no exaggeration," she said; "mamma 
is no common person; she has for years dwelt upon 
the hope of seeing Charles a cleiwnian, and she has 
had no other great interests to distract her from it. 
Her ansiety for him, during the last two years, has 
weakened her health, and I would not answer for the 
consequences of a disappointment. If you persist in 
your refusal, I have no expectation whatever that 
Charles will ever take orders ; he will be driven to 
some desperate step which will hring misery npoa us 
alt ; on the other hand, give him a certain hope, and 
he will be patient and good, and bend his thoughts to 
his duties ; and afier he is ordained, and quietly settled 
down as a clergyman, he will break the matter to 
papa and mamma; and though there might be a good 
deal of fuss and difficulty at first, all will be well in 
the end. '■ Oh, Blanche ! surely you cannot refuse 
now," Blanche was silent. " Yoii shall think of it," 
persisted Eleanor. "I have kept you awake a great 
deal too long to-night ; but to-morrow morning you 
shall tell me that you will agree. It is the first great 
favour, the first real favour, I ever asked of you." 
Blanche returned the kiss, which accompanied these 
words, warmly ; hut her face was burning with fever 
and agitation, and her cheeks were wet with tears. 
For the moment Eleanor reproached herself; yet even 
then her eagerness got the better of her real affection, 
and as she wished Blanche good night, she added, 
" Remember, my mother's happiness rests upon your 
decision." 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

" AnT3 now, my dear Lady Charlton, you really will 
let me persuade you," said Mrs, Cuthbert Grey, the 
nest morning, as she sat at the writing-table, sealing 
letters for the post, and professing that her necessary 
correspondence was the very torment of her life ; 
"yo« really will let me carry off Adelaide. I quite 
see all your objectiijns ; the awkward time, just after 
your party, and the long night drive, and the dis- 
comforts ;' but you know I will take uncommon care 
of her, just the same as I woidd of my own child." 

"There was no doubt of that," Lady Charlton 
said, though not very cordially. 

" Then what are the obstacles ? if I could only 
know them and obviate them, I should be so glad." 

" I am not sure that I could say why I object," 
replied Lady Charlton, assuming an air of frankuess; 
" it is a question of feeling more than of principle. 
Adelwde is so unfortunately thoughtless." 

" Yes — young, girlish — you could not be afraid of 
her with me." 

" Of course not ; you must not think so ; but I am 
always more happy when Adelaide is under my own 
eye, A mother's anxifity you know ! " and Lady 
Charlton sighed, 

" Certainly ; no one can enter into that more than 
I do," replied Mrs. Cuthbert Grey; "left with two 
dear girls — not a person to look to — no Sir Hugh to 
manage for one ; at times the burden is indescribable. 
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Agues, love." aad she turned to her eldest daughter, 
who was working at the other end of the room, " I 
tiiink you had better bo dressed for your ride 
before limcheon. The days close in so fast now, 
yon will have no time if you don't set off directly 
afterwards." 

Miss Grey expressed a doubt whether some change 
had not taken place in the general plans since break- 
fast. Lord Rutherford, she thought, was to have 
gone with them, but Maude had told her he had 
changed his mind, so perhaps there would he no 
riding that day. 

"Oh, yes, my love, put on your habit; I won't 
hear of you staying at home, if there is a possibility 
of going out. So delicate as she is," coatinned Mrs. 
Cuthbert Grey, addressing Lady Charlton, "it would 
be quite wrong to miss such a day as this ; and some 
one will be certain to take pity on her. But why was 
the party broken up, my dear ; do you know ? " 

Miss Grey did not know, but she believed it was 
Lord Rutherford's doing. He had come into the 
room about an hour before, looking very uncom- 
fortable ; and, after that, she had heard from Maude 
that he was not going. 

"He is anxious," said Mrs, Cuthbert Grey, 
carelessly. 

"Lady Blanche ought to be better this morning," 
observed Miss Grey ; " she is down stairs, and has 
been sitting with Lord Rutherford." 

"Yes, fornearly an hour," observed Lady Charlton, 
n a particularly grave voice. 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey instantly changed her tone, 
and inquired whether Lady Charlton thought there 
was any cause for anxiety. 

"Not exactly," was the reply, Mr. Somers had 
assured them there was not anything seriously amiss, 
only care was required. And naturally enough with 
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an only child, even a slight indispoaitioB was a subject 
of uneasiness. 

" Lady Bknciie is going out, I rather think," 
said Miss Grev, "and Lord Rutherford is to drive 
her." 

"Going out ! — impossible !" exclaimed Lady 
Charlton. " My dear Miss Grey, why did you not 
tell me before ? I must instantly prevent it." She 
hurried from the room as iiiss Grey said, in an 
under tone, " Prevent it it possible but that is not 
quite the order of the day 

"Then what is it? — What is the matter Agnes, 
my iove ? Is Lady Blanche seriously worse 'j in- 
quired Mrs. Cuthbeit Grej with some curiosity 

" Not that I know of replied Miss Grej ' at 
least Maude told me she was not but I caught a 
glimpse of her for a moraei t and she looks ten de- 
grees at least worse than iesteida> 

"And tbey are une-is^ then contmnei her 
mother. " Wei!, that is not ta be wondeied at ; 
though really, if I were Lord Rutherford, I could 
be happier to see her dying of consumption, than 
to know that she was to live to be what her mother 

"Lady Riifherfurd ! there was nothing the matter 
with her, mamma, more than ordinary illness was 
there?" inquired Miss Grey qmtkly 

" Only that she was out ot her mind replied 
Mrs. Cuthbert Grey ; " and that thire is every pro- 
bability that this poor child if she lives will be the 

Miss Grey looked very much shocked SI e had 
never heard the fact befoie 

"It is not generally known co tinned Mrs. 
Cuthbert Grey; "the family tned to keep it as 
quiet as possible : but things will get abioad through 
servants, and there is no doubt poor Lady Rutherford 
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was quite insane ; a kind of melancholy madness, 
which took a religious turn." 

" Lady Blanche ia yery religious," observed Miss 
Grey, 

" Yes ; and it is that which would n ake e o 
uneasy. Lord Rutherford is not satishe 11 m elf I 
am sure ; he wat«hes her uDceasingly I ha e ob 
served him particularly the last few day 

" tady Blanche looked melancholy e o j,h th 
momiDg," observed Miss Grey : "she was co g 
dovm the staira, wrapt up in a shawl ; a d I tho gl t 
her the picture of misery ; and just at tl at mon e t 
Miss Wentworth met her, and she seerae 1 o 1 u ed 
and fluttered, I really pitied her." 

" I should not like it," said Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, 
shaking her head. "Those peculiar notions of hers 
are just the things to turn her brain. I don't mean 
that there is any likelihood of such a calamity, at 
the present time, poor child ! It would be dreadful 
if there werej but if she were to fall into ill health, 
and these morbid fancies were to increase, I should 
not be in the least surprised : it was precisely the 
case with her mother. People said Lord Rutherford 
did not treat her well ; but he had a great deal to 
bear, I suspect. I hope it wou't be the same thing 
over again now." 

" Every one is out of sorts this morning," observed 
Miss Grey; " Maude Charlton is shorter and sharper 
than ever. Really, if it were not for her splendid voice, 
no one would bear with her ; and Adelaide is in such 
a strange mood, I can't in the least make her out. 
One minute she laughs and talks as if she was in the 
highest spirits, and then she seems quite abstracted." 

" Whimsical, my dear, whimsical," said Mrs. 
Cuthbert Grey, oracularly. " Adelaide likes being 
odd ; but we will carry her away with us, and we 
shall soon bring back her spirits." 
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" If she will go," observed Miss Grey. " She 
seemed doubtful at first, when I spoke about it this 
morning ; but there will be an attraction for her in the 
neighbourhood. Miss Wentworth and her brother 
will be at Mr. Johnstone's." 

"Her brother!" repeated Mrs. Cuthbert Grey: 
"I never heard of him." 

"Oh, mamma!" 'and Miss Grey laughed. "I 
thought every one knew about Adelaide's flirtation 
with Mr, Wentworth." 

" I think I have heard something," was the reply; 
"but jou know, my dear Agnes, if one is to be 
always aiifait upon the subject of Adelaide's follies, 
one must make it the labour of life. A great pity it 
is such a nice girl as she is, in many ways, should 
have been so carelessly brought up. I must not 
keep you, however, my love. Put on your riding 
habit, and you will be sure to find some one to accom- 
pany you. And remember, dear, if it should chance 
to be Lord Erlsmere, and you should be talking of 
Lady Blanche, you must not speak quite as plainly 
as I did just now about the unfortunate malady. It 
does not do to give more than a hint upon such 
topics; especially where it is possible the subject may 
1)6 a tender one ; though, for his own sake, one conld 
^ish that he knew the facts well. Now go and dress 

quickly as you can." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mtss Grey's observation, tbat every one was out of 
sorts tbat morning, was quite correct. A much 
stronger expression indeed might have been used to 
describe what seemed the prevailing spirit of inde- 
finable gloom and uneasiness. WiQi one, the most 
innocent and guileless of all, it was a melancholy 
which could not he concealed or cast off; and there 
were those about her, who, from different causes, 
were so influenced by her as to feel their own spirits 
rise or fall with hers. Lord Rutherford did not be- 
lieve, with Mrs, Cuthbert Grey, that his child's reli- 
gious notions were in themselTes likely to injure her 
mind. He had already seen too much of their 
soothing and strengthening effect to indulge such 
fears. Perhaps, if he had been asked, he might even 
have allowed that they were the ballast to a disposi- 
tion naturally too excitable ; but the one dread which 
— thongh he shrank from owning it to himself — was 
never entirely absent from his thoughts, made him 
look vrith suspicious anxiety upon every indication of 
depression or inequality of spirits, as being the possible 
precursor of that morbid sadness which had caused so 
much of the misery of her mother's life. Of physical 
illness he thought far less. Blanche was delicate ; 
hut not, he imagined, more so than many who seemed 
likely to lire to old age. He had never permitted 
himself to deem it possible that she could he taken 
from him ; it was an idea so dreadful, tbat if, for a 
moment, it crossed his mind, he discarded it as weak, 
self-tormenting. Blanche was his one treasure — that 
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for which alone life could be endured — and it could 
not be^so he had at times said to himself — it could 
not he, that she should be removed, and he he left 
desolate. Why it could not he he never inquired— 
why he was to be saved from a trial to which thou- 
sands before him had been subjected, or what he had 
done to deserve such an exemption. Suffering had 
for years been present to him only in. remembrance ; 
and he could not yet believe, that, except under one 
form, it might again be inflicted in the mercy or the 
wrath of God. 

Yet something did come before him that morning, 
as he sat alone with Blanche in the study within the 
library, where his mornings were usually spent — a 
shadow, though faint and distant, of coming evil. 

Blanche had dressed earlier than he expected ; and 
he thought, when he saw her in her room, she must be 
better — at least she did not complain ; and when he 
begged her to come down stairs, and stay with him 
quietly instead of remaining by herself, she had con- 
sented readily. There seemed less to cause uneasi- 
ness than even on the preceding day, as regarded her 
health ■ bnt there was a change in her manner which 
he could not help noticing She was so very qmet 
so wrij. t up in her aim thoughts and any attention to 
what lie said was evidently such an effort He hinted 
seveial tines his fear that she was fretted an'^ious 
uncomtortible but there was always the same swiet 
am le and bright glance of gratitude and love in 
answei and tor the moment he was satisfied that 
It was m re fancy yet a little more observatui 
brought back suspicion Sometling was wciglime; 
upon her mind causing melancholv and reseive an 1 
the supposition which would have crossed the mind 
of another as a naturil a inoyince gaveap** gshaip 
as a daggers thrust to the senaitne spirit of Lord 
Rutherford 
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And it was no fancy ; Blanche was unhappy — more 
unhappy than she had ever been before from any 
but external causes. Eleanor's last words — " My 
mother's happiness rests upon your decision" — were 
the first which occurred to her rtmembranci when she 
awoke after a resfless and unretre^bing sleep The 
thoughts that accompanied them^ — harassing and 
confusing — made her long to ia\ her head again upon 
her pillow, and foiget Fain and disappointment 
came, with the recollection of Eleanor a conduct- 
shame, at the consciousness of haying been imde 
privy to a secret in which fheie was so much to dia- 
appiove, and, above all, a distracting doubt when 
the question arose as to her own deteimination Foi 
there was much to be said — she could not help ac 
knowledging it when she tried to think upon the 
subject dispassionateh — ■ there was much to be 
alleged, at least, in excuse for Eleanor's wishes To 
present a great evil— to sa\e her brother from a rash 
step, which he might reffret for hfe^and to spare 
Mrs Went«orth a tnal, the efiects oi which no one 
could foresee — were reasons quite sufHcient to account 
for the earnestness with ■which Eltanor pursued a 
request that, under other circumstances, she would 
herself have been one of the hrst to condemn No 
one had m general higher views than Eleanor, of 
the awfulnesa and importance oi a clergyman & duti , 
or of the lasting evil which arises from any caieless- 
nesa in the bestowal of Church Patronage Blanche 
Lad heard her speak almost uncharifablv of an in- 
stance of indifference upon this point which had 
come under their own notice She had herself taken 
m a degree the part of the accused, and suggested 
extenuations which Eleanor could not be induced to 
accept 

It might, therefore, natuially be supposed that, in 
the present inatance, Eleanor saw reasons sulhaeutto 
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satisfy her that she was not doing wrong in sufi porting 
h b th w h Blanche, indeed, did not com- 
p h 1 \ m M 'Wentworth to her appeared 
y fitt 1 t tak ders. He gaTe her the idea 
of a a un t ad though clever and agreeahJe, 
J rson B t El a said he was much better than 
h app a d and wl could be so good a judge as 
a t Th n, ag , she was not called upon to 

decide the question of fitness. Dr. Wentworth — a 
very escellent, sensible person — did not object to his 
son's being a clergyman. Mrs. Wentworth, of whose 
goodness there could be no possible doubt, encouraged 
the notion. "Why was Blanche to put her judgment 
against theirs, and refuse to do a kindness, because 
the individual Who asked it had, unfortunately, fallen 
in love,— and engaged himself to a person not likely 
to make a good clergyman's wife. It seemed — really 
it seemed upon consideration — that she might, at 
least, please Eleanor by asking the favour of her 
father ; and that the responsibdity of the decision 
might be left in his hands. If the petition were 
gi'anted, the gift would be Lord Rutherford's, not hers; 
— if it were denied, no blame of unkindness could 
attach to her ; and, whatever consequences might arise 
from the impatience and imprudence of Mr. Went- 
worth and Adelaide, she would have done all that lay 
in her power to prevent them. So Blanche reasoned 
with herself at one moment ; so she almost persuaded 
herself to remove the weight upon her mmd, by 
speaking to her father on the first opportunity. But 
she was standing by her dressing-table, putting 
round her neck the chain and locket which Mrs. 
Howard had given her. Her eye fell upon the date 
inscribed upon the locket — the date of her confirma- 
tion. How many — many thoughts were suggested 
by it !— thoughts of holiness and purity, and that 
single eye to the glory of God which can alone assist 
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us to H right determination. Again, Blanche knelt 
in thought at the Cathedral altar, and renewed the 
TOW of her baptism ; again, she seemed to listen to 
the warning against even the " appearance of evil ;" 
and to recall the intensity of purpose with which she 
had sealed the public profession of her devotion, by the 
secret vow which, in that glorious temple and that 
awful Presence, appeared doubly sacred and biuiling. 
She had been told, then, that no action could be 
safe that appeared doubtfud when she thought of the 
Judgment ; her present difficulty could be tried by 
that test. "When the account of all things done in 
the flesh should be rendered before God, how would 
she feel if she yielded to the present temptation? 
Before that dread Tribunal would meet the rich and 
the poor — the learned and the ignorant— the giver 
and fjie receiver ; there, the true conset^uences of 
every action would be fully seen ; and there, the 
curse of the hundreds who might he ruined by the 
evil example of an indifferent or negligent clergy- 
man would fall, also, upon her head. No kindness 
or affection for individuals would, in that day, plead 
her excuse. If she wilfully and knowingly aided in 
confiding such a solemn trust to a person whom 
she had reason to believe unfitted for it, she could 
not be held guiltless of the result. 

Thoughts like these were easily encouraged and 
treasured up in soHtude, and, when Blanche left her 
room, her determination was so fixed that she was 
comparatively at peace. She wished that Eleanor 
had come to her earlier, so as to be assured that any 
further hopes were vain ; but Eleanor delayed, and 
Blanche dreaded seeing her, and when they met acci- 
dentally, as Miss Grey had noticed, Eleanor's coun- 
tenance and manner gave her a pang which she could 
scarcely bear ; and, in an instant, all the former sug- 
gestions and doubts returned. 
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To a person in perfect health this state of indeci- 
sioa would have been very trying ; hut, to Blanche, 
never very strong, and at that time suffering from 
serious indisposition, it was crushing. She sat in 
her father's room, with a hook resting upon her 
knees, scarcely able to appear to read, and finding it 
difficult even to reply to common questions j whilst 
pondering over and over the arguments for and against 
her decision ; and even, whilst feehng herself right, 
not able to rest satisfied without reviewmg her rea 
sons, repeating all that could be said on the opposite 
side of the question, and tormenting herself with 
imagining all the possible conseqv ences of her rt 
fusal, and the responsibility it seemed she nas m 
curring. 

Lord Rutherford tried in many ways to engage her 
attention. He showed her his letters, consulted her 
upon some improvements which were to be made at 
Rutherford, and, at length, finding eiery attempt 
fail, sank back in his chair with a heavy sigh and a 
face which showed uneasiness of no ordinary naturt 

" You are going out this afternoon, are vou not, 
papa 1 " said Blanche, aroused at length to a con 
sciousness that his change of manner was caused by 
her. 

" Tes, I thought I should ; but I don't know now. 
1 can't go with all that party." 

"You will not stay in for me," said Blanche, 
afi^ectionately. " I should be quite vexed if you were 
to do so." 

" There is no pleasure in going out without you ;" 
and Lord Rutherford left his seat, and walked slowly 
up and down the room, Blanche cast her eyes again 
upon her book ; for she felt perplexed, as if she did 
not know what to say even to him, and in a moment 
the current of hfT thoughts had returned to its 
former chaunel. When she looked up again, after 
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;veTfH minutes, her father was standing by the fire, 
resting one arm upon the mantelpiece and watching 
her narrowly. She could not bear this, and tried again 
to enter into conversation. 

" You will go out to please me," she said, with an 
effort to speak lightly. 

He did not smile or make any answer in return 
for a few moments, but then he exclaimed suddenly, 
" Your aunt was wrong in urging me to bring you 
here. Rutherford was your best home." 

" It was my happiest home," Sfud Blanche, quietly. 
" I was more useful there." 

The earl started, as if a new idea had been s ig 
gested to him. "Yes occupation of course occu 
pation," he murmured to himself then again re 
curring to the former subject he repeated Ruther 
ford was jour best home we will go back there 

" May we ? shall we f replied Blanche Her eye? 
brightened with pleasure tor in leaving Semlhuist 
she thought she should 1 ive temptation and trial 

"Do you wish it? ' said the ear! eagerly almost 
hastily. "Ton should haie told me before 

"It is not a fixed wish only at times said 
Blanche ; " hut I should like to feel that I could be 
doing something. There is nothing but amusement 
here, except, just now the httlo boy at the lo Ige 
that is the only thing I seem to haye partsetlarlj to 
attend to. I should hke to see the toys that WLie 
bought for him." 

"How could I have forgotten! exclamed tie 
earl, ringing the bell violently. That one slight allu- 
sion to a wish was a command. He threw all his 
snergy, in an instant, into the subjeet, ordered the 
parcel to be brought, and drawing Blanche's chair to 
the table, knelt on one knee beside her, with his arm 
round her waist, and spread the Httle toys before 
her, and discussed which it would be best to give. 
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with an earnestness most touching, yet most sad, 
for it was the earnestness of idolatry. 

Blanche's thoughts were a httle diverted for the 
moment. She was particularly fond of children, arid 
the little fellow in whom she now interested herself 
was singularly engaging. She had seen him several 
times smce the first day of his serious illness ; as 
often, indeed, as the weather and her own health 
would permit ;— for the lodge was within a short 
walking distance, and she could often go there when 
she was not able to attempt anything beyond. She 
thought him very ill, herself; though the parents 
would not allow it, and even the medical man spolte 
sanguinely of his ultimate recovery : and, with this 
idea, she exerted herself for him more than perhaps 
was always prudent. 

In a place where there was so little opportunity 
for personal exertion, this one case seemed to have 
a peculiar claim upon her. 

But Lord Rutherford was not inclined, on that 
day, to think of prudence. As soon as he saw that 
Blanche could smile and take pleasure in consulting 
for the child's amusement, his whole heart was bent 
upon gratifying her fancy to the utmost ; and, not- 
withstanding Lady Charlton's entreaties, he persisted 
in the idea of driving her to the lodge, after luncheon, 
instead of riding, as he had intended. 

This gleam of sunshine, however, was but transitory. 
When the question of the toys was settled, Blanche 
returned to her hook and her restless thoughts, and 
Lord Rutherford to his watchfulness and foreboding. 
The iuncheon-bell rang, and Blanche proposed to 
join the rest of the party. "It was making less 
fijsa," she said; "and she need not stay ioag." 

The earl was relieved at the suggestion : anything 
was hetter, for her, than sitting alone ; anything 
was preferablcj for himself, than to witness even the 
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faintest possible shadow of that melaneholj love of 
solitude which had been her mother's characteristic. 

The dining-room was filled when they went in. 
Miss Grey, dressed in her riding-habit, was acting 
extreme surprise and disappointment at the brealting- 
up of the afternoon's engagement, and looking wist- 
fiilly at Lord Erlsmere for sympathy, which he did 
not appear incliued to give, his attention being en- 
gaged by a chance risitor, who was believed to have 
considerable parliamentary infiuence. 

Blanche, however, had neither care nor thought 
for any one except Eleanor. She did not see her at 
first, for they were on the same side of the table and 
far apart ; and, after a little time, she hegan to feel 
feint and nervous, and repented having come into a 
crowded room. The talking and laughing that were 
going on around her made her head dizzy ; and it 
was an effort to her to try and cateh Eleanor's voice, 
and judge if she was really as wretched as she had 
looked in the morning. 

However, something was said, at length, which 
effectually aroused her from the dreamy state into 
which she was sinking. It was a speeeh addressed 
to Lord Rutherford hy Sir Hugh, 

" My dear Rutherford, you will excuse me : I 
hope it is not intruding— not trespassing too much 
upon the rights of private patronage ; but, pray, 
what have vou settled as to that great living of yours, 
Whitfield?" 

The knife which Blanche held in her hand 
dropped from it, as she sat, motionless, to hear the 

" Nothing." 

Sir Hugh was a little daunted by its shortness ; 
especially as Lady Charlton, at the same instant, 
sent a lightning-glanee of caution across the table ; 
and, nearly as quick, a message, by a servant, to beg 
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that Sir Hugh would tell Pearson where to find a 
carious collection of parliamentary tracts, for Lord 
Erlsmere and his friends to look at after luncheon. 
But Sir Hugh returned to the charge. " It was a 
famous piece of patronage — that hving ; one of the 
best ill England. Some people considered it the 
high-road to a bishopric, since two bishops had, 
within a few years, held it. Not that he was of that 
opinion; be had made many observations upon the 
subject J more, he suspected, than most people. He 
had kept lists of all the bishops made within his 
recollection, and traced out the causes of their elec- 
tion. It was not every one who could do so ; but, 
with his extensive acquaintance— his connection with 
the late preraier— his — " Sir Hugh had quite lost 
himself; but he nodded his head, oracularly, and 
ended with—" depend upon it, there is a good deal 
of mystery in the appointment of bishops." 

Lord Erlsmere caught the last words, and turning 

to Sir Hugh, asked if he had heard i^that Dr. 

was certainly to have the nest vacant seat on the 
Bench. 

Sir Hugh supposed and inferred, and thought it 
most probable, from his own private means of infor- 
mation ; and he had a great many, a very great many, 
as Lord Erlsmere must be aware ; but, he was not 
then thinking about bishops, he was merely giving 
his opinion about the living of Whitfield, one of the 
largest Uvings in England, 

" Oh yes, by-the-bye ;" and Lord Erlsmere inno- 
cently appealed to Lord Rutherford for information, 
not being aware that the decision was still uncertain, 
and that the earl disliked all curiosity upon what he 
deemed his private affairs. 

The answer was as unsatisfactory as before ; hut it 
had not the effect of setting aside the subject, which 
was now fairly established. The value of the living, 
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its claims, and its responsibilities, were all discussed s 
not earnestly by any one but Lord Erlsmere ; yet 
the facts brought forward, of spiritual destitution, 
ignorance, and crime, were very startling and dread- 
ful to Blanche. She had never heard of such details 
before ; and, as she listened to them, it seemed that 
even Eleanor, with all her fondness for her brother, 
could scarcely put his interest in competition with 
the welfare of thousands. Unconsciously a sigh es- 
caped her; it reached the quick ear of her father, and 
ill an under-tone he asked if she was tired ; but 
she scarcely heard him, so intent was she upon a 
story, a horrible story, of suffering and misery, which 
Lord Erlsmere was telling Lady Charlton. It was 
suffering from a clergyman's neglect. In her ea- 
gerness Blanche leant forward, her eye caught Elea- 
nor's, and the next moment Eleanor pushed back 
her chair, and excusing herself to Lady Charlton, by 
saying that she did not feel well, left the room by 
herself. 

" Ton shall not go with her," said Maude Charl- 
ton, going behind Blanche's chair ; as, with a face of 
anxiety, she was about to rise and follow. She 
laid her hand firmly upon Blanche's shoulder and 
contittucd in a low Toice, "Trust me, she is not 
really ill." 

Blanche tried to free herself, but Maude still kept 
behind her, and addressing Lord Rutherford, begged 
him to carry Blanche away to his study. " I shall 
take care of Miss Wentworth myself," she added. 

Blanche looked up with a feeling of irritation, and 
answered, almost haughtily, that it was her wish to 
go to Eleanor ; she did not mean to exert herself, but 
she must go. And Maude drew back coldly, and 
suffered her to pass from the room without another 
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Eleanor was kneeling by her bed, her face bent 
down upon the coverlid ; an open letter lay on the 
ground ; and Blanche saw that it was from Mrs. 
Went worth. 

" Eleanor, dearest," said Blanche, and she stooped 
down and kissed her; and Eleanor rose, and pointing 
to the letter, answered with a bitter calmness, "Judge 
what you are doing." 

Blanche took up the letter ; her limbs trembled, 
and she sat down to read it, whilst Eleanor stood by, 
watching the changes that passed over her face. 

The bold legible handwriting was the transcript of 
Mrs. Wentworth'a mind : yet lines of weakness and 
suffering naight be traced in it ; for it was the out- 

Eouring of a mother's uneasiness. The letter had 
een written upon the day on which Charles had left 
the rectory for the avowed purpose of transacting 
business in London. What business no one knew, or 
could understand ; no one at least at Rutherford. But 
it was possible that Eleanor was better informed, and 
her mother wrote to request, even to entreat, that if 
she could throw any light upon her brother's move- 
ments, she would, in pity both to Dr. Wentworth 
and herself, do so without fail. 

" It is not a mere wish to seek out all that Charles 
does and thinks," wrote Mrs. Wentworth, "which 
makes me ask. At his age there may be subjects 
Upon which he may not wish to be open ; though, 
strictly speaking, there ought to he none which a son 
shonld fear to confide to his mother ; but I would 
not strain the point. Only, at such a time, to have 
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mysteries and concealments ! — it makes my heart 
sink. I feav lest we are mistaking him ; lest, after 
all his outward professions and his real improvement, 
there should not be that stahility of character which 
is essential to the right performance of a clergyman's 
duties. Feeling, I am quite sure he has — the *ery 
strongest ; but feeling will not carry him safely 
through the dangers of the world ; neither is it a 
sufficient guarantee for the performance of his ordi- 
nation vows. I am very unhappy, perhaps cause- 
lessly. Your father does not view things in the same 
light. He says, we ought to be satisfied with 
Charles' conduct of late ; for that he has done all 
thai could possibly he required to prepare himself for 
a clergyman's life; and that he is certain of his 
conscientiousness, I would give worlds to feci the 
; but I recollect all that went 01 ' " 



— that folly with Adelaide Charlton ; and I fancy- 
that perhaps something of the same kind is in his 
thoughts now. God grant my fears may be ground- 
less. I scarcely know why I have them so strongly ; 
perhaps it is from the very fact of the misery the 
reality would ca\ise me. It would be the destruction 
of the one day-dream which has cheered me amidst 
all the trials of my life, I have lived upon the hope 
of seeing Charles a cleTgyma,o, in heart as well as in 
profession. If this is not to he — if he is to be luke- 
warm or worldly— let him go ; let him choose the 
army, the law, a merchant's office — anything, I shall 
never live to see the error of his ways, for my heart 
will break." 

Blanche was about to refold the letter, but Eleanor 
turned to the other side, and pointed to the post- 
script, written by Dr. Wentworth. 

" Your mother is not well ; which, I think, is one 
cause of her worrying herself so much about Charles. 
She had a slight attack, yesterday, of one of those 
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fits which she was subject to years ago, at the time 
of poor Lady Hutheribrd's death. I have had a 
long conversation with Mr. Dawson, about her to-day, 
and he assures me there is nothing to alarm us, but 
that she must be kept quiet. I only mention this ia 
order that yon may write cheerfully about Charles, 
As to his London business, no young man likes to 
be asked the reason of everything He does. I did 
not like it myself when I was his age, aud I begged 
your mother to let it pass ; but she would question 
him, and then made herself wretched because he was 
annoyed and did not Hke to answer. We shall 
expect you both home together, the earliest day you 
can manage to come ; only give us notice before- 
hand. You will hear from Charles immediately, I 
imagine." 

When Blanche had finished, and given the letter 
back again into Eleanor's hands, there was a silence 
of some moments. Each dreaded to say what waa 
uppermost in her thoughts. 

" You see," said Eleanor, at length, with a forced 
quietness of manner ; " I did not exaggerate." 

" There seems no cause for immediate alarm," 
replied Blanche, feeling, as she spoke, that her 
words were cold. 

Eleanor remarked the tone directly, and exclaimed 
— " Oh, Blanche, can you be so changed 1 is my 
mother's health — her hfe— of no value to you 1 Do 
you not know that it was sorrow for your mother, 
and anxiety and fatigue in nursing her, which first 
undermined her strength V 

Tears gathered in the eyes of BJanche, but she 
tried to check them, as she answered, " I know yon 
do not raean to be unkind, Eleanor. You would not 
willingly make me wretched. Try me in any other 
way J tell me anything else that I can do." 

" Anything except the one thii^ ; the one only 
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favour which will save my mother's life," osclaimed 
Eleanor. " Yes," she continued, as Blanche shud- 
dered and drew back, startled at the expression ; 
" what I said last night, is nothing to what I 
nmst say to-day. It is all hastening forward so 
rapidly : in another week it will be too 1 te t t 
pose. I have heard from Charles mys If h 
London ; he does not venture to let m k w h 
plans ; but he writes in desperation. H w II t 
see that mamma is unequal to bear an 1 k h 
beUeves that it is my fancy. His pr nt 1 f i 
says, is wretchedness, and he knows but one way of 
extricating himself; that means," and Eleanor's 
voice shook, " that he will marry Adelaide privately, 
and break my mother's heart." 

Blanche's cheek became very pale, and she looked 
faint and exhausted; but she said, finnly, "Any 
sacrifice but that of conscience. Eleanor, you cannot 
ask that," 

"I know it ; I feel how hard it is," exclaimed 
Eleaaor, changing her tone. " When we were listen- 
ing to what was said at luncheon, I felt certain of the 
effect upon your mind. But, Blanche, when Charles 
has done an act of which he will repent for his whole 
hfe ; and when ray lather's happiness is ruined, and 
my mother is — I dare not say what she may be — it 
is paralysis with which she is threatened : when all 
this has come, will it never cross your mhid with 
regret, that one word of yours might have prevented 
it? I speak my deliberate opinion," she added. 
"The last words of Charles' letter are: 'Give me but 
the hope of being able to come forward honourably 
and openly, before another three months have passed 
over my head, and I will be contented to wait ; if 
not, delay is useless.' " 

Blanche leant her head uponhei hand to hide her 
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"My answer nrnst go bv to-day's post," said 
Eleanor. " I ha^c left my letter opeu, waiting for 
your final determination." 

" It will not help you," replied Blanche, in an 
accent of great suffering. 

" Yea, indeed, indeed, it wOl," exclaimed Eleanor. 
" Pray do not think that ; it will, at the least, he 
delay, and a thousand things may happen in three 
months ; the engagement may he hroken ofF. If it 
is not, still Charles will have taken orders, and my 
mother will be spared the shock I dread for her. 
Oh ! Blanche, what fearful evil you have it in your 
power to prevent !" 

A message from Lord Rutherford interrupted 
them. He had ordered the pony^chaise, and hoped 
that Lady Blanche would be ready to go with him in 
ten minutes' time, Eleanor received the message, 
closed the door again, and bolted it ; and going up to 
Blanche, aiud, as she grasped her hand in the agony 
of entreaty, "Think, only once more. If I do not 
write to-day, he will come down ; not here, but to the 
neighbourhood. He will see Adelaide, and it will be 
all oier, for them and for me. Not for my mother, 
but for mj self I ask it. Blanche, it has been my 
own doing, and the consequences ^— — ," her voice 
sank into a deep whisper, and Blanche caught only 
the words, "Save me; save me from them." 

For a moment Blanche wavered. Eleanor pur- 
sued her advantage ; but it was one step too far. 
"Indeed you may trust me," she said; "all that I 
have told you is truth. Only grant my request, and 
everything will be right. If nothing should break 
off the engagement, Charles will he quite open, and 
Sir Hugh will support him. We know it ; we are 
quite certain of it," she added eagerly, " Pearson 
has told Adelaide's maid, who is obliged to he a little 
in the secret, that Sir Hugh is devoted to Charles," 
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Blanche started from her seat. It seemed as if a 
veil had been suddenly withdrawn from her eyes. 
" I will leave the affair in their hands," she said, with 
a cold quiet dignity. " Thank you for letting me 
know who are your counsellors. She' walked to 
the door ; but her gentle nature was not proof against 
Eleanor's look of despair, and once more returning to 
her, she said, " Eleanor, you have tempted me very 
far J almost to aet against my conscience. I trust 
there is do one else who would have led me in the 
same way ; but let me tell you my true opinion of 
this business. You say that Adelaide's maid is ob- 
liged to be in your secret. Pearson, of course, must 
suspect it. A gossiping girl and a fawniug man- 
servant ! And you are forced to entrust to their dis- 
cretion facts which would make your mother misera- 
able, and my aunt indignant. A few months ago 
the very thought of such a thing would have dis- 
gusted you. I am sure it must disgust you now. I 
do not wish to hear how much or how .little they 
know ; but, for myself, I would rather give up rank, 
atid wealth, and friends, and beg my bread in the 
streets, than suffer my name to be mixed up with 
a clandestine engagement, and my character for sin- 
cerity and delicacy, and all that one holds most dear, 
to be at the mercy of my servants." 

"And if it is too late to retract?" said Eleanor. 

Blanche paused. " It cannot be too late to amend," 
she said, after a moment's consideration. " I do not 
see how, now, and I have not time to think ; hut 
something must be possible." 

Eleanor shook her head. " One way there is ; 
grant my request, aad you may impose your own con- 
ditions." 

She was not answered. Blanche turned away as 
from a temptation which she dared not encounter 
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If Lord Eiitlierforcl had seen cause foi anxiety in 
the morning, when Blanche sat alone with him in 
his study, he could scarcely he moie satisfied when 
she came to him ]>repared tor hei drive The change 
even in that short time was painful ; she looted 
quite haggard ; her eyes bore the traces of tears, and 
her whole manner was that of a person bowed down by 
a weight of care. The, earl could not delude himself 
any longer by thinking that she was merely languid 
and uncomfortable from not being well ; a much 
deeper cause there must be, he was certain, for such 
strange depression. Or was there no cause ? — no- 
thing but indefinable wretchedness — the precursor of 
more lasting misery ? — and swiftly, in a moment, his 
thoughts travelled back through the long lapse of 
years, whilst striving to remember the first indication 
which had struck him of his wife's morbid tenir 
perament. Hi^ thoughts made him silent during the 
short drive ; and Blanche was only too willii^ not to 
be obliged to exert herself. She was sorry when they 
stopped at the lodge, for the fresh air was reviving ; 
but the afternoons closed in quickly, and she had but 
a short time allowed her. Lord Rutherford followed 
her into the cottage. It was strangely natural to him 
now to be there ; he who had once never entered the 
house, even of one of his own labourers, except 
when business made it necessary, was now a recog- 
nised and welcome guest in the sanded kitchen, 
where, stretched upon a low pallet, lay the sick child, 
his pale face flushed with pleasure, and his little 
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thin, hand stretched out to welcome the lailv whom 
he had not seen for many days. The earl seated 
bimselt' by the fire ; when Blanche was present he 
had no wish e\.Mpt to watch her, and listen to her, 
and yield himself to an influence so different from all 
which for years had governed him, that it seemed to 
present to him a new phase of existence. Tet it was 
uot very much that Blanche said. She mas shy 
before her father, and the disquietude of her miud 
gave her a tone of unusual reserve. But the child 
was not aware of any dilference of manner ; he only 
k w th t n as D h'm wh was kind to 

h m d h I b ght h m t J t play with, and 
[ t d tl tl [1 ty d openness of 

i g h m 1 h k d tiled for her 

tt t tl bl Bl h interest was 

b bl d! fgttltti was any other 
1 ty t I tl ht f T! n she talked 
freely and cheerfully and the boy grew more and 
n ore hapj y to have her with 1 im and d scovering, by 
a atural stmct where 1 s vo denng and childish, 
vet re ere t tl o gl ts would neet w th sympathy, 
asked quest o s wh cl f at t roe they were hard to 
nswer et betoke ed a d angely beyond his 
years The p ct res he old her he liked so 
much— the Scripture ones — those which were about 
people being made well ; and, raising his eyes to 
Blanche, with an expression of great awe, he said, as 
he laid his finger upon a figure representing our 
Lord, " It must have been so pleasant to he with 
Ilim ; He looks so kind." Blanche tried to give 
him a personal feeling of gratitude by speaking of 
the blessings which had been granted to himself. 

" Yes," he said, " there were a great many. His 
mother was good to him, and his sister ; and they 
made his bed comfortable when he was tired : but he 
knew it was our Saviour who taught them to do it. 
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"A-tid he makes you come and see me," he ad Jed. 
" Do you like to come ?" 

Blanche could scarcely repress a smile at the 
eagerness with which the quesfion was put ; as if a 
sudden doubt had crossed his mind. 

" I like it, and the gentleman likes it too," she said, 
looking towards her father. "It was he who went 
to Cobham to buy the toys for you." 

The child fixed his eyes upon Lord Rutherford, 
with a half-timid gratitude which he dared not speak ; 
and the look drew the earl from his seat hy the Are, 
aud he went to the bed-side., 

" Thank yoa !" stud the child, fancying that he had 
come to be thanked. "Sissy and I shall play with 
them by-and-by; and I must say, 'Thank you,' to our 
Saviour too; mustn't I?" he added, appealing to 
Blanche, "because He told him to do it; like your 
coining to see me." Then taking up one of the prints, 
he held it before the earl, asking whether he would 
not hke to see it— it was so pretty. " That is a little 
boy saying his prayers," he continued. "I say my 
prayers too, when I can ; when I am very tired, Sissy 
says them for me. Do you think you could say them 
former 

" I dare say the geatlcmaa could, if he knew what 
to say," interrupted Blanche quickly : " or I might, 
if you liked it. But, I suppose. Sissy says your prayers 
for you at night before you go to bed f" 

" But I should like to have them said now. I 
should like to have you to say them ;" and the wish 
having once suggested itself, the child grew quite es- 
cited, his cheek flushed, and his breathing became 
quick. "You would say them better than Sissy; and 
sometimes she looks about ; I don't like her to look 
about." 

" People should be quite still and keep their eyes 
shut, or else look down upon their books, whwi 
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they say their prayers," said Blanche. " 1 dare say 
Sissy will when she grows older. Does she ever read 

" Yes, sometimes ; but mother reads at night, 
about the beautiful city. That's where the clergyman 
says I'm going. Should you like to hear about it, if 
the lady reads it ?" he added, turning to Lord Eu- 
therford, 

"The lady is tired," answered the earl; "don't 
you see how white she is ?" 

The little boy gazed at Blanche steadily, and after 
a few moments of thought said, with a very earnest 
Toice, " She looks like me wheu mother puts the 
glass hefore me. Is she going to the beautifiil city, 
too ?" 

Lord Rutherford's countenance changed. He 
caught up Blanche's cloak from a chair, and wrapping 
it round her observed that they must go. 

" Then you can't say my prayers for me to-day ?" 
asked the child, with a disappointed air. 

Blanche looked at her father entreatingly. " If he 
wishes it so much," she said, " might I not stay five 
minutes ? His little prayer can scarcely take so long. 
What is it you say, Johnnie 1" 

"'Our Father!' and 'I pray God to bless mother 
and Sissy;' and the clergyman taught me another," 
answered the child. 

"And if I were to say 'Our Father!' for you, 
should you like it?" 

The little pale face brightened with pleasure, and 
Blanche, after one glance at the earl, who was stand- 
ing passively waiting her will, knelt down. There 
was a moment's pause ; and the child, touching 
Blanche's arm, asked, " Doesn't the gentleman say 
his prayers too ? " 

Blanche made no answer, she repeated the prayer. 
The httle boy joining in it with his hands clasped and 
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his eyes closed. When it was ended, and sbe rose 
up. Lord Rutherford was kneeling by her side, his 
head still bowed in the attitude of devotion. 

" And now, good b'ye," said Blanche, gathering her 
cloak around her and prepariag to go. 

The child kept her hand, "Thank you for saying 
tbe prayer, and nest time you will read about the 
beautiful city, where I'm going ; woat you ?" 

Blanche kissed his forehead, and as a smiie passed 
over his features, he whispered, " I hope you will 
come soon, for I know you will be happier. Tliey 
were his parting words. Lord Rutherford hurried 
Blanche into the pouy-carriage, and seizing the reins 
droTC rapidly homewards. 

Maude met them at the hall-door, fretted appa- 
rently, and full of business. Scarcely no ficing Blanche, 
she said to the earl, "Mr. Johnstone has been here, 
waiting for the last quarter of an hour : he says he 
must see yon before the post goes out, if possible," 

The earl looked anxiously at Blanche. " Take 
care of her," be said to Maude. "I have been very 
foolish — mad, I believe, — keeping her out so late, tiU 
she is half-dead. Mr. Johnstone wants me, did you 
say? Oh! yes, I remember, about the Whitfield 

He was going, but Blanche's yoice stopped him. 
"Papa, may I ask? what did you say?" and in an 
instant the colour bad mounted to her cheeks, though 
only again to leave them of a more deadly hue. 

"The living of Whitfield, my child ; that is all: 
nothing to disturb you, Mr. Johnstone has made 
application for a friend," 

"A friend! what friend? — a good one?" said 
Blanche, hurriedly. 

" A good one, of course. Mr. Johnstone, every one 
says, is to be depended on. But, my dear love, vou 
are quite excited; do you want the living for yourself?" 
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Blanche iaugied faintly : her knees trembled very 
much, and she sat down on one of the hall-chairs. 
Maude scarcely assisted her. A sudden gravity had 
gathered upon her face, and she folded her hands, 
awaiting what was next to be done. 

" We must have your maid, my love," said the 
earl. " She must take care of you, and you must lie 
down and rest. 1 will ring for her ; and then I 
must go to Mr. Johnstone," 

Blanche still detained him. Would he let her 
know — if it was not wrong — if she might be 
told — would it all be settled to-day about the 
living ? 

A strong warning grasp was laid upon her arm, as 
Maude, stooping down under pretence of picking up 
her glove, said, in an under voice, " So miserably 
weak !^ — oh ! Blanche !" 

Blanche started ; her eye caught her father's, full 
of strange sadness. She felt quite bewildered. 
What did he mean? and what did Maude mean? 
Was she doing anything wrong? Were they vexed 
with her ? Did they know her secret ? She was so 
tired, so ill, so worn, that all her natural strength 
of mind gave way, and she burst into tears. 

Maude's manner softened a little; but the earl 
spoke sternly ; so it might have been called, but for 
an involuntary quivering of his lip. He wished her 
to go to his study, he said ; it was quite close, and 
it would be the best place for her, and Maude might 
beg Mr. Johnstone to wait. There was time ; if 
there was not, he could not come to him : he must 

Maude lingered for a moment, apparently seeking 
for one more word with Blanche ; but Lord Ruther- 
ford gave her no opportunity for it, and, opening the 
study door, led Blanche into the room, and said, 
with the quietness of great self-control, " Blanche, 
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my child, we are alone ; now, you will be open with 
me. There is something amiss. If it is a wish 
ungratified, you. have only to speak." 

Blanche could not answer him. 

Eleanor's despairing tones of entreaty were again 
sounding in her ears ; and weak though it was to 
waver, it was agony to resist. 

The earl wwted in silence for a few seconds, his 
countenance showing more and more plainly the dis- 
tress of his mind. " You cannot fear I shall refuse," 
he said at length, almost reproachfully, " la it in 
my power now ? Will it he so hereafter ? Can 
money purchase it, or time, or influence, or exertion ? 
Only, in pity, tell me." 

Blanche shook her head : she tried to find words 
for an answer — anything to satisfy him; but it 
seemed impossible. 

The earl withdrew himself from her, and stood 
moodily by the fire. 

" I do not doubt, indeed, papa, that you would 
give me everything," said Jilanehe, forcing herself at 
last to speak. 

"Then why may I not be told?" he exclaimed, 
quickly. " If it is a requesfr— " 

" But it is not ; I have nothing to ask ; only, if I 
kaew what was right ; if I could be quite — quite 

Lord Rutherford's impetuous manner was sub- 
dued ; but there was far greater sadness in his tone 
than before, as seating himself on the sofa beside 
her, and drawing her towards him, be said, " My 
poor, poor child ; is there no peace on earth, then, 
even for you? " 

" If I could be quite sure — quite certain," re- 
peated Blanche. 

" And is that all ? Is it nothing definite ?" asked 
the earl. He waited breathlessly for the answer. 
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and at that moment to have been told that Blanche 
was suffering under the burden of some overpower- 
ing calamity would have been a relief from the fore- 
boding which made his heart sicken with dread. 
But again there was no rest for his fears ; for a few 
moments of recollection had brought to Blanche the 
remembrance that she had no right to awaken sus- 
picions which might eventually betray the secrets of 
others, and she was silent. 

Lady Charlton's knock was just then heard at the 
door. "Mr. Johnstone," she said, "was becoming 
uneasy," and she begged Lord Eutherford not to 
delay seeing him. 

As she spoke she glanced at Blanche in surprise 
and some curiosity ; but the earl scarcely heeded her. 
His whole thought was centred in Blanche ; and, as 
soon as the door was again closed, he said, " Then 
there is something — a wish — a want tinfulfilled ; or 
is it disappointment? You spoke of it once; you 
said that the world was dreary. Oh I Blanche, is it 
through me that it is so?— through my fault ? God 
knows it may be my penalty." 

"Papal papa!" exclaimed Blanche; "pray do 
not apeak so or think so ; it is not through you ; I 
conld not be so ungrateful." 

" But you may be afraid ; your wish may seem a 
difficult one to grant," continued the earl, "yet 
solemnly and sincerely, I would repeat what before 
you may have thought to be mere words. As the 
one only atonement which I can make for the misery 
of your unhappy mother, ask what ynu will, and if 
it is in the power of human effort to obtain it, it 
shaU be yours." 

Blanche threw her arm around his neck, and 
answered, " I want nothing." 

Again they were interrupted. The door was 
hastily opened by Eleanor M'cntworth. Agitation 
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and excitement w ere visible in her countenance, but 
she apologized calmly She had undeistood Blanche 
Baa by heiself, and she was niching to apeiTc witli 
her 

Lord Rutherford was leaving the room, but he 
returned to gire a patting kiss to Blanche, and 
whisper, "Remember, you haie only to asik " 

He was gone, and Eleanor and Blanche were alone 
Eleanor's errand was qmcklj told. This was her last 
effort — her last moment of hope. Blanche listened 
again to her former arguments, her reiterated miser- 
able entreaties. They nere more plausible, more 
urgent than ever, "Ten minutes more — only ten," 
she said, poinung to the timepiece, " and it will be 
useless to aak. Mr, Johnstone is certain to carry 
Lis point ; he is to write by this day's post. Lady 
Charlton supports him. Lord Rutherford is already 
inclined to listen to him. In remembrance of all our 
happiness, and our love which was to last for ever, 
Blanche, have pity on me," 

Blanche was lying on the sofa, without the power 
of argument, but she had strength to say, " Leave 
me, and return in five minutes;" and Eleanor, 
seeing a ray of hope in this apparent yielding, left 

They were five minutes of intense wretchedness ; 
Blanche was not able to compose her mind suffi- 
ciently for thought, the consequences of her decision 
crowded upon her. Misery for Eleanor — despair for 
Mrs, Wetitworth — -recklessness and folly for Adelaide 
and Charles. Even the ticking of the clock was dis- 
tracting, and in the greatness of her distress, she 
threw herself upon her knees and prayer! for cei- 
tainty, God answers our prayers, hut not as we 
espect. 

Eleanor re-opened the door, and Blanche started 
up; but, before a question could be asked, Loid 
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Eatherfbrd returned, accompanied by Mr. Johnstone, 
.1 number of letters were in his hand, which he threw 
upon the table, with an exclamation of fear, lest they 
should not he sealed in time for the post, 

Eleanor stopped as she was hurrying away, and 
asked if she could be of any assistance ? Certainly, 
if she would be kind enough, it would be a great 
help ; and Lord Kutherford hghted the taper, put 
his seal iuto her band, and then, relieved from a 
tiresome task, turned to Blanche and said, " I could 
scarcely prevail upoa Mr. Johnstone to come and see 
you, he was afraid of tiring you ; but I insisted upon 
it. You know his business ; he is a very able advo- 
cate, and I think I cannot do better than follow his 
opinion : still I have a fancy, — it has haunted me 
whilst we have been talking,— that you have some 
wish of your own in this affair. I have told him 
that if it is so, the decision must rest with you," 

"Is this letter to he sealed?" asked Eleanor; 
the direction was in Mr. Johnstone's handwriting. 

Mr. Johnstone smiled. " It is for Lady Blanche 
to determine," he srud ; " the letter is to my friend ; 
it contains the promise of the living. 1 could not 
have asked it for him if I had not known him to be 
fitted for it. Earnest, enereetic, humble-minded, 
accustomed to the necessities of a large manufacturing 
population. Bnt there may be others as fitted, and 
I cannot believe that Lady Blanche would wish to 
ivicur the responsibility of entrusting such a charge 
to one who was not." 

A pause followed ; Eleanor stooped down, and 
pushed a footstool towards Blanche, and whispered, 
"My mother." 

" Speak; my child," said Lord Rutherford. "Tell 
us if you have any wish, or feehng even upon this 
matter. Is there any one whom you have ever de- 
sired to benefit?" 
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Blanche's heart beat so quickly that her hreath 
was almost gone. Lord Kutherford looked alarmed, 
he rang the bell for some water. The servant was 
already at the door, he was come for the letters for 
the post ; Lord Butherford put them into his hand, 
all but the one unsealed. Again he referred to 
Blanche, " Shall I seal it 1 Are you quite sure T " 

Blanche waited for one moment only to gather 
strength for the effort, and then, with a firm voice, 
said, " Yes, quite sure ; thank you for asking, but I 
have no wish to have a voice in the matter." 

The letter was sealed and sent, lilanche talked 
quietly with Mr. Johnstone for a few minutes upon 
indifferent subjects, and then went to her room ; but 
no one, not even her father, saw her again that 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It was a brilliant spectacle, wlien the long suite oi 
rooms and the great hall at Senilhurst were lighted 
up in celebration of the seventeenth birthday of the 
Ijidy Blanche Evelyn. Many who saw it kept the 
remembrance of it as a scene to he described to their 
child n and the r children's children after them j 
and some few wl o knew the circumstances of that 
even g and the events which followed, recurred to 
it with n ela cl oly terest, to marvel at the mockery 
of human happ ness and the strange contrariety that 
so ofte e\ sts between the outward and the inward 
phases ot this mortal life. 

Yes, it was a brilliant spectacle — with the dazzling 
lights shining amidst evergreen leaves, and the 
choicest flowers tliat art could force from nature, 
wreathing the glasses which reflected on all sides 
forms of elegance and beauty ; and exquisitely sweet 
were the strains of music that echoed through the 
lofty apartments, furnished by wealth and taste, with 
all that could minister to the enjoyment of the 

The seventeenth birthday of Blanche Evelj-n ! they 
who looked upon her said that it could scarcely be. 
So childlike and simple he em d so unconscious of 
her own position, so ea v and n s w d in manner, 
and not even shrinking f m not b cause she was 
unaware of attracting t Ad they aid also that 
she was happy ; that h la gh wa the laugh of a 
light heart, that the fit h up h b ek was caused 
by gay excitement, and tl at h oca onal restlessness 
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and eagerness were the natural impulses of a child 
upon her first introduction into society. And so she 
was watched and criticised, and mothers coveted her 
grace, and daughters envied her beauty, and a few 
turned to mark an eye which was following her with 
proud delight, and shook their heads and sighed, 
that a father's hopes should be centred in one whose 
very loveliness and purity were marked with the 
tokens of an early grave. 

Shall we look upon the truth? There is a lesson 
to be learnt in the most delusive scenes of the world's 
joyousness, as striking, it may be, as in the closet or 
the church. 

The evening's entertainment was just \ 
A few early guests had arrived, and, together 
cue or two of the visitors in the house, were as- 
sembled with Lady Charlton m the drawing-room. 
Conversation was rather dull ; it usually is so at the 
first opening. Lady Charlton found it difficult to 
avoid pausesj.and heartily wished for further arrivals ; 
and the appearance of Mrs. Cuthbert Grey and her 
two daughters was hailed as a great acquisition. 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey looked particularly young in 
her evening dress; it wasuot easy to believe that she 
could he the mother of two tall girls, aad the con- 
sciousness of this gaye her a.certain vivacity of manner 
which was just then particularly needed. 

"It is quite pleasant to see you here;" began 
Lady Charlton, addressing her ; " I thought this 
afternoon that we should lose you after all." 

" Not willingly," was the reply ; " you know 
where my inclinations have led me from the first. 
Nothing but absolute necessity would have taken me 
home ; besides it would have been unkind to Adelaide. 
You are aware we have reaUy deteimined to carry her 
off with us to-night." Lady Charlton did- not dis- 
sent, in words at least ; and Mrs. Cuthbert Grey 
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went on ; " It is a perfect charity to spare her, for 
Agnes and I are engaged to dine and sleep at "Weston 
on Thursday; and Carohne would be left quite alone. " 

Lady Charltou seemed a little startled at this an- 
nouncement ; but, before she had time to speak, Miss 
Caroline Grey inteiposed ; "You know, mamma, it 
is not absolutely certaio I shall he alone ; those 
cousins of ours, from Wales, are coming almost 
immediately. They nmy come to-morrow, there is 
only a possibility of my being alone." 

" Still it is a possibility one should be glad to 
escape, my dear ; and Lady Charlton is very kind in 
sparing Adelaide. Indeed, I cannot say how obliged 

Miss Caroline Grey paid but little attention to her 
mother's remark. She was seized with a sudden in- 
terest in Lady Blanche, and a desire to learn who had 
seen her lately, and if it was quite certain that she 
would be well enough to appear that evening. The 
mention of Blanche's name caused a general interest, 
and Lady Chariton was only too pleased to be called 
upon to answer the many inquiries as to what had 
been the matter; whether she was strong, whether 
the air of Senilhurst agreed with her, and if she was 
likely to remaia during the winter. 

Her niece had been ill, she said. She had indeed 
made them all a little ansious ; hut she had im- 
proved very much since the preceding day, and had 
insisted upon joining the party that evening. " She 
is not to dance much, or exert herself," added Lady 
Charlton, turning to Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. " Her 
doctor gave special orders upon that point ; in fact I 
suspect if he had had his will, she would have kept 
to her room, but she had set her heart upon being 
present. Poor child ! very natural at her age ; her 
first ball and in her own honour ! and she would not 
hear of its being postponed." 
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Lord Erlsmerc here joined the party, and remarked 
thth hd' t tLl Blanche going to her 

h r* H w q struck with her, he 

d h h m colour, and looked so 

m h h h saw her. 

L dy C w ga^ d with some more 

gu d J C Cr y whispered to Lord 

E m Ah p h ng ! excitement — all 

h te plainly. He has 

b w d h h ast two days. You 

k w h w h h elf up, and now she 

m q w ems ; just like her 

m h Sh h U h fancies. You never 

d d p p V ^ from one hour to 

Lord Erlsmere looked very grave ; it was so sad 
a prospect, he said, for such a lovely young creature ; 
and when he was with her he could never believe it 
possible. Her mind seemed so peculiarly well-disci- 
plined, her temper so equable. 

" Oh 1 but they are not symptoms to be depended 
on," continued Mrs, Cuthbert Grey. " I could 
tell you things — ^Agiies, my love, what was it vou 
were saying to me about poor Lady Blanche, just 
now ?" 

"Oh! nothing, mamma, nothing; really I did not 
mean to mention it to any one, except yourself; — 
but it was strange." 

Lord Erlsmere could not avoid a little curiosity. 

" It was what her maid said," began Mrs. Cuth- 
bert Grey. 

" Oh 1 yes, yes, mamma," interrupted Miss Grey, 
hastily. " But it is not fair to repeat such things to 
Lord Erlsmere ; only her maid is a great gossip, and 
toid our maid that Lady Blanche had cried incessantly 
for the last two days, and that she thought there was 
some fuss between her and Miss Wentworth ; for 
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tliat Miss Wentworth had not been near her ! Poor 
thing I I dare say she is a little wayward." 

" And to-night you see she has shalten it all off, 
and comes forward as if nothing was amiss," said 
Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. " Well ! one cau only feel for 
her ; but I am glad I am not Lord Rutherford." 

Miss GreJ touched her mother's arm. 

Lord Rutherford had just come into the room, and 
was ftslting if any one had seen Blanche. His en- 
trance attracted notice, hut he was not aware of it. 
To one or two persons he bowed distantly and me- 
chanicallj, bat his eye wandered anxiously around ; 
and a moment afterwards he was gone— to his studj 
— there Blanche was waiting for him. 

A father's love is blind ; yet Lord Rutherford 
might well have been pardoned if, as he looked upon 
Bluiche dressed for that evenmg's entertainment, he 
deemed her faultless. In her simple nhite dref.s, 
almost without ornament, she might have moved 
amongst the loveliest and the most splendidly at- 
tired of her rank and age ; and in her exquisite 
grace, her perfect unconsciousness of beauty, ha^e 
outshone them all. The earl could not praise ; he 
could not even say that he was satisfied. Admiration 
was not the idea which presented itself in looking 
upon Blanche. But he imprinted a Itiss upon her 
forehead, and blessed her ; and the blessing brought 
a thrill of untold delight to Blanche's heart. 

" It is so good of you, my child," he said, 
" to wait for me. I thought I should have tired 
you, and tliat you would go to the drawing-room 
without me ; but I was kept. Sir Hugh took a 
fancy, an hour ago, about some of the arrangements, 
and would interfere ; and your aunt was quite fretted 
with him. So, in pity to her, I carried him off to 
the library to discuss an old quotation. So immensely 
absurd he is ! But you are not doing too much 
o2 
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I trust ; you look better to-night — a great deal better, 
I think.'^ 

Blanclie said she did feel more equal to the effort 
than she had done all day ; and her father did not 
remark that she aroided saying she was better. 

" There are a good many arrivals," continued the 
earl. " I looked into the drawing-room a few mi- 
nutes ago— your aunt seemed quite in her element. 
I don't know any person who manages a thing of 
this kind better than she does. But they are all 
expecting you, Blanche," 

"Must we go just this minute?" she asked. 
" It is very quiet and comfortable here." 

He regarded her with a slight uneasiness. " You 
are tired, my love, already. It is too much for you, 
I believe, afterall." 

" No, no," and Blanche roused herself from the 
languoi" which was stealing over her. " I shall 
do quite well, indeed ; but I thought there was no 
hurry, and I wanted to stay just for a few moments ; 
I was hoping to hear — " 

" What 1 — anything I can ask for you ? — any- 
thing I can inquire? — let me go." 

" Oh ! no," said Blanche, with a half smile ; 
" but I sent just now a message to the lodge. 
Little Johnnie is taken worse, and I had a great wish 
to know " — tears started to her eyes, but she added 
cheerfully, " one can't help being interested about 

Lord Rutherford made no reply ; hut he drew an 
arm-chair towards her, and Blanche sat down by the 
fire, and fixed her eyes upon the bright flames, and the 
strange caverns, and hollows, and precipices of the 
glowing coals. There was silence for several minutes. 
Once or twice Blanche looked round, thinking the 
door was opened ; but no one came. 

" I hear music," said the earl, at length ; " they 
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are impatient to dance. Are you sure your message 
was taken to the lodge ?" 

" Barnes promised me she would send some one 
directly," replied Blanche; "but it does not signify; 
I can go ;" and she was about to rise. 

" We can wait," said the ear!; " only" — he took 
out his watch — " I thinlc we realty must go ; it will 
look so strange." 

Some one came to the door and tapped gently. 

Lord Rutherford uttered an impatient "Come in ;" 
but it was not a servant that answered him — it was 
Maude; very grave— very stiff and cold ; and dressed 
in a manner but little in accordance with the gaiety 
of the evening. 

" They are wondering what is become of you, 
Blanche," she said. " Mamma sent me to find you. 
She had a fancy that you were not well. But you 
are well — very well, I declare, after all. Quite a 
colour there is in your cheeks ; or is it only that 
you have been burning yourself over the fire?" 

There was a colour in Blanche's cheek, for it was 
crimsoned with the conflicting feelings excited by 
Maude's accent of sarcasm, 

" We were just saying that it would not do to stay 
here any longer," said Lord Rutherford ; " but 
Blanche had a fancy to wait till she could hear about 
a message which she sent to the lodge to inquire 
after the little boy." 

" They can bring it to her in the drawing-room," 
said Maude ; "there is no use in waiting here, and 
the dancing cannot begin without Blanche." 

" No, no ; thank jou," exclaimed Blanche, and 
she rose immediately. " I would much rather not 
have it brought ; it does not signify ; at least I would 
rather not hear. Indeed, I would rather not," she 
repeated, as Lord Rutherford was going to ring the 
bell. 
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Maude stood by coldly, merely saying, tliat every 
one was expecting Blanche ; it was her own evening. 

" Yes ; I ought to have been in the room. It was 
wrong of roe to wait," sidd Blanche. " Papa, I am 
quite ready." 

She tremhled as she stood up ; and he observed 
it, and laying his hand upon hers, said fondly, "You 
are nervous, my child ; but you will not careafter the 
first moment." 

Blanche smiled, and opened the door. A full 
burst of music sounded from the great hall ; a mur- 
mur of many voices — laughter and conversation. 

" Stop I here is your messenger, after all," said 
the earl. 

A servant « 

She seemed really agitated now ; it n 



"You have been to the lodge. Tell us quickly," 
said the ear!. " Lady Blanche is anxious. How is 
the child?" 

A little girl of about twelve years of age stepped 
forward fi'om behind the servant, and came close up 
to Blanche. "I was to tell, myself," she said. 
" Johnnie said I was. He sent bis love to my lady, 
and he's gone, — he's gone to the beautiful city, and 
he begs her to come soon." And bursting into 
tears, she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

"Come," said Maude, drawing Blanche forwards. 
" Poor child! we cannot help her." Blanche stood 
still for an instant : the light of a lamp fell full upon 
her features; they were of a deadly paleness. "Come," 
again repeated Mande, authoritatively. 

Blanche started, and turned to look for her father. 
He was leaning against the wall, at a little distance, 
with his arms folded. Blanche went up to him, and 
said gently, " Papa, I am ready now ;" but he did 
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not answer, only he canght her hand, and holding 
it for an instant, looked wildly in her face ; and 
then dropping it suddenly, walked back to the study, 
and closed the door. Blanche made no remark ; she 
stooped to caress the poor little girl, who had thrown 
herself upon the floor in an agony of grief, and in a 
tone of quiet sympathy, spoke a few words of com- 
fort, and gave au order that the servant should take 
her back to the lodge, and said she hoped to see her 
mother the following day. Then addressing Maude, 
she added with perfect composure, "We had better 
not wait for papa," and putting her arm within her 
cousin's, went with her to the drawing-room. 

Again there was a crimson flush upon Blanche's 
cheek ; again her eyes shone brightly, and the silvery 
tones of her voice fell with cheerfulness upon the ear. 
The evening was wearing on. She had talked and 
danced, eyea laughed and sang. It was beautiful to 
watch her ; beautiful and inspiriting, except when 
occasionally a passing word seemed to jar upon some 
inward chord, and then for a moment a look of 
anguish flitted across her lovely face, and a mist 
seemed to gather over her eyes, and whether it were 
in the dance, or in coiiTersation, a sudden vagueness 
and abstraction would come upon her, and she would 
pause, as if unknowing where she was, or what she 
was saying, till recalled by a gay reproof, or a glance 
at her father's countenance. For Lord Rutherford 
was " himself again ;" whatever might have been the 
rush of foreboding excited by that untimely message 
from the bed of death, it was gone now ; charmed 
away by the spel! of his child's ajiparent enjoyment, 
and the proud happiness of beholding the admiration 
she inspired. 

" Lord Uutherford must be satisfied now," said 
Lord Erlsmere to Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. He had 
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been watching Blanche for some time ; longer than 
Mrs. Cuthbert Grey approved. 

" Yes ; satisfied fat to-night at least. But it is 
not real ; all that cheerfulness, I mean, which poor 
Lady Blanche puts oh. She will suffer for it to- 

" So do many people suffer for a night's excite- 
ment. There will be nothing to wonder at in that." 

"Yes; but even now it is forced ^evidently forced , 
I have lived longer thau you ; aad I have seen more 
— of young ladies, at least. Look, now ; see what 
a change there is." 

There was a change, certainly ; a remarkable one. 
Blanche had been standing at the lower end of the 
room, talking to her partner. Now he had left her, 
and there were several people near her, but no one 
especially addressing her. Her face was turned 
away, but Mrs. Cuthbert Grey aud Lord Erlsmere 
caught a side view. She had laid her hand upon 
some one, who was standing in front of her, and was 
speaking with an eager haggard look of entreaty, 
which seemed to have changed even the outline of 
her features. 

"She is talking to Miss Wentworth," said Lord 
Erlsmere. "I fancied they had quarrelled." 

" Yes ; quarrelled I suspect they have ; she is 
conscious of it probably, and trying to make it up. 
Those apparently very sweet tempers are not much 
to be depended on." 

" If Lady Blanche Evelyn's temper is not sweet, I 
must distrust the evidence of my senses for the rest 
of my life," said Lord Erlsmere, earnestly, 

Mrs. Cuthbert Grey smiled expressively. 

" The quarrel is made up at any rate," siud Lord 
Erlsmere, as he saw Blanche rise and walk with 
Eleanor across the room. 
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" Or reserved for a more private esplanatioiij" ob- 
served Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. " Miss WeHtworth is 
not, I suspect, to be wo» over so easily." 

Lord Erlsmere did not pay much attention to this 
remark — his interest was attracted by Eleaaor and 
Blanche, and to Mrs. Cuthbert Gtrey's dbcomfiture, 
he^made some excuse for going away, and followed 
them through the door by which they had departed. 
It led into the hall. A few people were walking up and 
down, taking refreshments. Adelaide Charlton and 
Miss Caroline Grey amongst them. Eleanor and 
Blanche were passing them just as Lord Erlsmere came 
into the hall. Adelaide tried to stop Blanche, and said 
something ludicrous, and Blanche's face for a moment 
wore an expression of great annoyance ; but she went 
on, and Adelaide and her companion laughed only 
the more heartily. Lord Erlsmere could not see 
more. A dance had just ended, and persons were 
crowding into the hall — some to refresh themselves, 
some to fiiid ■ partners, and Mre. Cuthbert Grey to 
collect her party and prepare for an early departure. 
She laid siege to Lord Erlsmere again. 

It was growing very late, she said ; and they had 
a long drive before them, and arrangements to make 
— packages, and boses, and numberless things to 
collect ; it was such an unnatural undertaking to 
leare a place where you had been staying, in the 
middle of the night. Would Lord Erlsmere try and 
find her daughter, Agnes ? 

Lord Erlsmere could not but be most happy ; jet 
he delayed for a moment, with a lingering curiosity, 
to watch what had become of Eleanor and Blanche. 

"You lost sight of the two friends in this crowd, 
I imagine," said Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, cleverly read- 
ing his thoughts. " People come and go like meteors. 
Stay— there are Adelaide and Carolhie ; do bring 
them to me." 
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Lord Erlsmere crossed the hall, aact delivered 
his summons. Adelaide was talking lightly witli 
one of her partners as he came up. 

" I have orders from Mrs. Cuthhert Grey," hegan 
Lord Erlsmere. 

"Orders? oh! yes, to go, I suppose — Caroline," 
and she looked round for her friend. 

" Can I be of any service ? can I give any message, 
or find anything for yon?" asked Lord Erlsmere. 

"No, thank you, nothing; nothing at alL We 
must go ; the sooner the better," she added, with an 
accent of peculiar melancholy — almost regret — which 
Lord Erlsmere, unobservant though he usually was, 
could not help remarking. 

" You are to be absent for some time," he said. 
" I shall scarcely have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, I am afraid." 

"Thank you, no ; I think — I believe I am going 
for some time. Caroline,— where is she?" 

Lord Erlsmere offered her his arm to lead her to 
Mrs. Cuthbert Grey. 

"But, mamma aad papa; I must see them; I 
must say good b'ye to them," said Adelaide. 

" There will be sufficient time," replied Lord 
Erlsmere, trying to check Adelaide's haste by his 
own steady paee. "The carriage is not ordered 
yet ; you will scarcely get away for the next three- 
quarters of an hour." 

Adelaide sighed, and the nest moment burst into 
a fit of laughter, declaring that she was so fearfully 
tired, she had nearly lost her senses. 

" Yon arc not the only tired person, I imagine," 
said Lord Erlsmere. " Your cousin. Lady Blanche, 
for instance." 

Adelaide coloured crimson. "Blanche!" she ex- 
claimed ; " oh ! yes, Blanche is very tired, I believe." 

"She looked so just now, when 1 saw her," con- 
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tiuuel L 1 E 1 m B t I will tell her, if you 

wish t i h f y g " 

"Ohln th kj- nd Adelaide's manner 

beca n m mp t "I would not trou- 

ble 1 f th w 1 1 B Ics, she is with Miss 
"Wentw tl It 1 tt h should be with her ; 
she U ly 1 flur 1 

" A d J 1 n t wi h t see her ; to say good 
b'ye V' said Lord Erlsniere, with a little curiosity to 
know why Blanche was so little of a faTourite. 

"Thaakyou, I don't carej it does not signify. 
They are talking together there, I believe," and she 
pointed to a little room which had been occupied by 
some of the attendants during the evening ; " hut I 
would not disturb her. Please let me go to mamma," 
and, hurrying from the hall, she threaded her way 
amidst the maze of guests, and through various 
rooms and passages, till they reached the drawing- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The little waitmg-room, to which Eleanor and 
Blanche had made their way, was quite deserted. 
It had been used merely as a temporary convenience, 
whilst the refreshments were handed about, and there 
was no fear of interruption in it. But, even if there 
had been, Blanche was not in a state of mind to 
have much thought except for the moment. When 
the door was seen to be open, and the room empty, 
she entered it as a place of refuge and relief; and, 
regardless of Eleanor's warning that the room was 
cold, and that it was not fitting for her to remain, 
exclaimed, " Now, Eleanor, let me hear." 

" It is too late," said Eleanor, moodily. " Yours 
ia but a mockery of sympatic." 

" Pity — have pity," said filanche, and she looked 
pleadingly in Eleanor's face. 

" I have nothing to tell," continued Eleanor ; " at 
least, nothing but what you may well guess. All 
things arc as they were ; only, hastening to their 

" And is there no hope V asked Blanche. " Has 
nothing happened these two long, long days that 
you have kept away from me?" 

" Ton are unjust in your reproaches," said 
Eleanor. " What comfort could my visit have 
been ? You have east off sympathy, and have de- 
stroyed the happiness of those as dear to me as my 
own life." 

" Yes, it may be — it may be," said Blanche, in an 
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accent of utter wretchedness. " I know you have a 
right to be angry ; but I thought you would not go 

" It will make but little difference to you, I 
imagine, whether I do or not," said Eleano " no 
one watching you this evening — — " 

"And are you too deceived?" interrup IBla he 
"Then, indeed, I can act well,." 

" There is no cause for acting," sa d Eleano 
bitterly, " Lady Blanche Evelyn, be u f 1 j o 
speroiis, wealthy, without a single care, — nay do o 
stop me ; I am only repeating what I have heard 
said by fifty persons this night," 

" But you shall hear me for myself," exclaimed 
Blanche, " Before you think me so cold, so heart- 
less, you shall judge me from my own Ups." 

" My own eyes will be the better judges," replied 
Eleanor. " Laughter and talking and dancing are 
sufficient indications of the state of a person's mind." 

"And it,raust he laughter and talkmgand dancing 
to the end," said Blanche; "the end," she repeated 
again, thoughtfully, " which may soon be here," 
Eleanor looked at her wonderingly, and a feeling of 
returning love and tenderness stole over her as she 
saw the sunken eye, and the pale cheek, now no 
longer bright, and flushed with escitement ; but, 
marked by the undeniable signs of great mental 
suffering. "Do you thiiik I could be here to-night?" 
said Blanche, " if I followed but my own will. With 
so great a weight upon my mind, could it be my wish 
to join in such a scene, even though it is in my own 
honour? But you have thought for your mother, 
Eleanor ; and I have thought for my father. He is 
very unhappy — very anxious ; God knows whetlier 
there is cause," she added ; her voice becoming 
almost sepulchral ; " hut I have felt to-night that 
there m%ht be." 
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" He is anxious for your health, I know," said 
Eleanor. 

" Not for my health of body," replied Blanche ; 
" but there is another fear. He thinks I am like — 
my mother." She paused for a moment, and con- 
tinued hurriedly : " He tries to hide it; but I have 
seen it. I saw it the other day,— that day," and 
she gasped for breath, ','wheuwe were together. His 
very eagerness to please me— I understand it, I know 
what it means ; and he shall please me ; I will be 
happy. Jf I am not"- — her voice grew faint — " he 
shall never have the misery of knowing it." 

" Blanche," said Eleanor, in a tone of alarm, 
" you must not let yourself be excited in this way ; 
it will do you a great deal of harm. After all you 
may be fanciful." 

" No, no," esclaimed Blanche, shuddering ; and 
coming up close to Eleanor, she added, in a tone of 
quiet despondency which made Eleanor forget for 
the moment that they had ever had a word of 
difference, " he told me so himself, yesterday. He 
came to my room, and I was crying, and we talked 
together, and I made him own it. Oh, Eleanor ! 
he was so wretched, and so kind — so very, very 

Eleanor kissed her and whispered; "Dearest," 
and Blanche, with the tone and manner of a weary 
child, laid her head upon her shoulder and said : 
" Let me be miserable with you ; with him I must 
always seem happy. Several persons at that moment 
passed the. door, and some one was heard to inquire 
for Mrs. Cuthbert Grey's carriage. Blanche started 
up. "We must not stay here," she said, "Only 
tell me that you forgive, that you understand me." 

" Yes, I will forgive ; that is, I will try to think 
you meant rightly," said Eleanor, her own trial re- 
turning again to her recollection. " But you cannot 



go on ill this way, Blanche. No mind could hear the 
constant effort." 

Blanche smiled sweetly ; hut very sadly. She 
stood for a moment thinking silently, and then her 
thoughts were uttered aloud, and she said abruptly, 
" Johnnie Foster is dead ; did they tell you of it ?" 
Eleanor looked at her in astonishment. " Yes, he 
is dead," repeated Blanche, in the same dreamy tone. 
" He sent me a message ; we will go and see his 
mother to-morrow." 

" Anyone here?" inquired a servant, opening the 
door. He drew back and apologized. He was look- 
ing for Mrs. Cnthbert Grey's maid. She was wanted 
particularly. Mrs. Cuthbert Grey is going then," 
said Eleanor. 

" Yes, immediately," was the reply ; the carriage 
had been ordered a long time; and the servant went 
away. Eleanor sank into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. Blanche walked up and down 
the room in great agitation. 

" Fool that I was!" exclaimed Eleanor. "Imight 
have seen the result from the beginning," 

" There is no result yet," said Blanche, in a voice 
quite different from her usual tone. 

Eleanor looked uji sarcastically. "When a yessel 
is driven against a rock, there can be but one 
end," 

" How can you be sure?" asked Blanche. 

" How can I doubt, rather?" exclaimed Eleanor, 
with something of indignation in her manner. " When 
Adelaide Chariton takes Carohne Grey mto her 
secrets, and hides them from me , and when Charles 
has come into the neighbourhood, desperate and full 
of wild schemes ; it is mockery to ask if I am sure. 
My poor, poor mother !" 

" It must all be stopped, it must he prevented," 
exclaimed Blanche. 
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And Eleanor answered, bitterly ; " It could have 

" Lady Cliarltoa ought to know, at least she 
ought to be put on her guard," said Blanche. 

"There is notbing to tell," replied Eleanor, coolly ; 
"except the engagement. There we are both bound 
in honour to be siient." 

A pause ensued. Eleaaor rose to go. "Stop," 
said Blanche, detaining her. "I cannot see why you 
should be so miserable to-nighfc." 

" Because I am sure there is mischief plotting, 
and I cannot discover it. But it must come ; it is not 
my doing ; no, whatever happens, it is not mine. 
They never told me. Charles never asked my advice. 
They have taken their own way, and they must an- 
swer for it. Oh ! if they had never, never met !— if 
I had never sent a message, never encouraged them ! 
But I did not think. I did not suppose what it could 
come to. My poor mother !" 

Blanche dared not speak. Every woi-d which Elea- 
nor uttered added to her own distress. "You will 
come and wish them good b'ye, of course," continued 
Eleanor. The softness of manner which had stolen 
over her whilst attempting to comfort Blanche's grief 
was now quite gone. 

" I will wish papa good night and go to bed," said 
Blanche; "no one will miss me." 

She looked extremely ill, and Eleanor offered to go 
with her. "No, you will be wanted ; you had better 
find out Adelaide — or Maude ; can't Maude help 
you? she knows something." 

" She knows they are idiots, and she thinks us 
hypocrites," said Eleanor ; " that is all. For your 
comfort she believes you the worst of all." 

"Me! — -a hypocrite!" and Blanche was for the 
instant roused from unhappiness to indignation. 

She has heard some servant's gossip, and thinks 
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you are ia league with me to support Charles, and 
make hiai propose to Adelaide," said Eleanor ; " but 
you may bear that share of hlame, Blanche. It is little 
enough, and your conscience will tell you, you have 
not helped us." 

This last sarcasm was the overflowing drop in poor 
Blanche's cup of trial. She sat quite motionless, in 
a kind of stupor. The sound of carriage wheels had 
been heard frequently during the conversation. Mu- 
sic was still going on, but many of the guests were 
departing. Lord Rutherford came along Uie passage, 
and Eleanor heard him ask whether Lady Blanche's 
maid was with her. He thinks you are gone to your 
room," said Eleanor ; "it is the best place for you." 

Blanche did not answer, 

"Perhaps you had better stay here for a few 
minutes," pursued Eleanor, " and I will send your 
maid to you." 

Still Blanche remained with her eyes fixed on 
vacancy, leaning back in her chair, and her hands 
resting helplessly in her lap. 

Eleanor was a little frightened. She thought of 
what it would be best to do, and supposing Blanche 
was over-fatigued, said, " I will go and find Barnes, 
and wish Adelaide good b'ye, and then I will come 

Blanche half smiled in acquiescence, and Eleanor 
was satisfied and left her. 

Several minutes went by, and Blanche continued in 
the same confused state of wretchedness and ex- 
haustion. She heard people hurrying to and fro, and 
voices sounding now at a distance, and now quite 
near, and she was conscious of being alone, where no 
one would think of finding her ; where it would be 
considered strange that she should be ; yet she had no 
inclination to move. At length the medley of sounds 
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rather died away, tlie music in the dancing-rooms 
ceased, and from the frequent repetition of Mra.Cuth- 
bert Grey's name, it was evident that at length she 
was really going. Blanche had an impulse to say 
good h'ye to her and to Adelaide ; it seemed as if it 
would be kind and civil; and she had a thought— it 
could not be called a hope, it was so vague. — that she 
might do or say something, or discover something 
which might help to comfort Eleanor. But it was all 
dreamy and misty, and when she stood up, her head 
swam, and her eyes were dim, and it was an effort to 
her to make up her mind what she was to do. She 
remained at the door debating with herself whether it 
would not be better after Sll to go to bed. She 
had never felt so ill and strange before, hut there 
were persons talking in the passage, and she had a 
dread of meeting any one, so she stood still till they 
should be gone. They did not, however, seem in- 
clined to go ; they were talking rather eagerly, hut 
in an undertone. They might be Adelaide and Miss 
Caroline Grey, for Blanche caught a few words about 
a cloak, and mamma, and looking in the little room, 
and then something else was said about forgetfulness, 
and one of them— the voice was very like Adelaide's 
— observed, " It wont do to be forgetful now j if one is 
careless for the rest of one's life." "No," and there 
was a laugh. "We must both have our presence 
of mind about us certainly, to-day and to-morrow, 
and then." — "Yes, then," — a sigh followed. 

" Nay, you must not begin to sigh yet," was the 
rejoinder. " There will be time enough for that 
when the mischief is done ; but, really, 1 don't think 
there is the least cause for sighing." 

Blanche went back into the waiting-room, for she 
felt that she had better not hear more. Immediately 
afterwards Adelaide and Caroline looked into the 
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room, glanced rouncl, without seeing Btanclie, who 
was behitid the door, and seeing no trace of the mis- 
sing cloak were going away. 

"Mias Adelaide Charlton's cloak to-night," said 
Caroline Grey, m a half whisper. " Mrs. Charles 
Wentworth's on Thursday. Fancy how absurd, and 
for mamma and Agnes to be so rery amiable, — to 
leave us just at the very moment we wish to be left." 

Blanche started, almost exclaimed, and stepped 
forward to show herself ; but the rustling of her dress 
alarmed the two friends, and they rushed away Jaugh- 
ing nervously. Blanche stood motionless ; disgust 
and fear struggling in her breast. The next impulse 
was to follow Adelaide, and implore her to give up 
her schemes. Excitement caused a momentary energy 
both of body and mind, and she hurried through the 
passage and entered the hall, which was empty. 
There she paused to consider what was next to be 
done, for she heard Adelaide's voice in an adjoining 
room, where several people were talking. She sat 
doiTO on a bench. 

Eleanor came into the hall, and Blanche beckoned 
to her to come near, and said, " I think I know it 
all now. They have a plan for to-morrow, or the 
day after, when Mrs. Cuthbert Grey and Agnes will 
be out. Can that be possible?" 

Eleanor turucd quite white. "How did you know 
it? So soon! Yes, it may he. Oh! Blanche! 
Blanche I" 

" I will stop it," said Blanche, in a hollow voice. 

"How?" 

"I will see Adelaide." 

" But she is gone," 

" No, not gone ; only going.— Hark !" 

" Yes, she is there ; but there is not time ; and 
she is wilful beyond imagiuation." 

"Then my aunt—" 
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" No, no, we cannot ; iadeed, we cannot betray 

" Good b'ye," said Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, approach- 
ing the hall, " The carriage is at the side entrance 
below, I think you said." 

" Yes," replied Lady Charlton, who was following 
behind her : " it was more convenient for the lug- 
gt^e. Ton will not mind our passages, I hope ; they 
are all well warmed." 

They moved on, accompanied by Agnes and 
Caroline Grey, and Adelaide. Two or three gentle- 
men were with them, but not Lord Erlsroere. 

"I must go with them," said Eleanor. "Will 
you eome too ?" 

Blanche made a faint effort to move, 

"No ; you had better remain," continued Eleanor, 
watching her. 

But Blanche stood up, and said " I will speak to 
Adelaide." 

" Now ? Impossible." 

"But I must — I must," repeated Blanche, vehe- 
mently. " If she knows that I know, it must 
frighten her." 

" Probably it might, if there had been time ; but 
it is too late," and without waiting for Blanche's 
reply, Eleanor hastened to follow Mrs. Cuthbert 
Grey. 

Blanche delayed for an instant to consider ; but 
the instant seemed a year. The voices and foot- 
steps grew fainter along the passages, and as they 
died away she became desperate, and, resolved to 
warn Adelaide at all hazards, rushed from the hall, 
as fast as her failing strength would allow, towards 
the aide entrance. 

She was met by Lord Erlsmere at the top of the 
staircase which led to the lower part of the house. 
" Lady Blanche ! — here alone ! I thought you were 
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ill. 1 thought you had retired long since," he ex- 
claimed. 

Blanche only shook her head, and, without an 
answer, would have hurried on. The light of a 
lamp fell upon her features i their expression was 
wild and ghastly, and Lord Erlsmere, putting himself 
before her, said, " Excuse me ; something very much 
is the matter : you are ill." 

" 111 ? yes, very," and Blanche tried to pass him, 
saying, eagerly, " They wilt be gone ; I must see 
them : will no one tell them to stop ?" 

"Mrs. Cuthbert Grey's party, you mean," said 
Lord Erlsmere, looking at her steadily. 

" Yes, Adelaide ; I must see her ; I must go to 
her." 

" But not by yourself, in the cold. Pray, wrap a 
shawl round you, or let me take a message." 

"No; I must go myself— no one but myself," 
exclaimed Blanche, more agitated than before. 
"There is not a moment to lose." 

She was growing very faint, and Lord Erlsmere 
saw that her steps tottered. "You must take my 
arm," he said ; and Blanche did as she was told, 
for she could scarcely stand alone. 

"Come, come," she said, and she tried to draw 
him forward ; and, as she spoke, Mrs. Cuthbert 
Grey's warning flashed upon his mind with horror. 
They reached the foot of the stairs ; a cold draught 
rushed along the passage from the side entrance. 

"This is death to you," exclaimed Lord Erlsmere; 
but Blanche laughed fmntly, and sfud in a strange 

" Did vou hear them ? they are there ; they are 

Lord Erlsmere stopped at an open door. "This 
way," he said ; "this is the best way," and Blanche 
mechanically followed him, and entered a small room. 
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" You must wait here," said Lord Erlamere, assum- 
ing a tone of authority. " I will not fake you into 
the night air." 

Blanche sank upon a chair, and clasping ber hands, 
exclaimed^" Fetch her ; feteh Adelaide. Bog her 
to come. God grant she may hsten." 

Lord Erlsmere paused, irresolutely. " If you 
would be calm," he began gravely ; " and could tell 



" Bring her to me, — only let me speak to her ; 
only bring her. Have yon no mercy ? " 

Lord Erlsmere moved slowly to the door ; opened 
it and listened. There was a confused sound of 
voices ; then a momentary lull, and then the quick 
rattle of carriage wheels. 

" They are gone," said Lord Erlamere quietiy, and,, 
in a tone of relief. 

A feajfid change passed over Blanche's face, and 
as blood gushed from her mouth, she sank down ap- 
parently hfeless. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Two days after the ball 1 It was growing dusk ; the 
bell had been rung for candles in the drawing-room. 
Lady Charlton rang, not for herself, but for Sir Hugh. 
She was with him alone. All the visitors were gone. 
Maude was sitting in Blanche's room, whilst Lord 
Rutherford was trying to sleep. One might have 
heard every footstep in the house, as the servants 
moved cautiously through the long passages ; their 
?Iow tread in the distance, the one only sound dis- 
turbing the general stillness. It was very oppressive 
— very deathlike ; and when the footman brought a 
small lamp, onlv just sufficient for Sir Hugh at his 
table, no fault was found. The dim light at the ex- 
tremity of the large drawing-room seemed all that 
could be needed that evening. 

" Dr. Lawson gone?" inquired Sir Hugh, look- 
ing up. 

" Yes ; a quarter of an hour ago. She has been 
asleep since." 

"Asleep, has she! she will do rery well then. 
She will get over it. I always thought so. These 
sudden attacks are just like what I used to have when 
I was a boy. Much more dangerous indeed mine 
were. I used to lie for hours" — ■ 

" Yes, yes ; I remember," began Lady Charlton. 

"No, my dear, begging your pardon, you can't 
remember, for you did not know me. I was going to 
tell you about them." 

" You had better not move to your own room before 
dinner. Sir Hugh," interrupted Lady Chariton. "Let 
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Pearson settle you here ; though, certainly, this room 
is dreadfully cold. I shall go up-stairs, and see how 
things are going on there. You -wanted to read this, 
didn't you?" she added, opening a book with uncut 
leaves. 

Sir Hugh seized it eagerly,-— " The very thing! 
Where did it come from?" 

" Mr. Johnstone sent it yesterday by the fly which 
toolt Miss "Wentworth away." 

" Oh ! yes, to be sure. Johnstone and I were to 
have had a discussion upon it ; and Rutherford too. 
Poor fellow 1 Well ! I suppose we must wait ; but 
she will get over it ; there is no question about it. 
She is not half as ill as I was ; and I don't see my- 
self why every one should have left us in such a 
hurry. Miss Wentworth especially A very fine girl 
she IS she looked beautiful the other night 

" Miss Wentworth went of her own accord said 
Lady Charlton muttering m an undertone as si e 
walked away the only symptom of good taste I 
1 a\e seen in her 

Sir Hu^h finding himself without a listener le 
took himself to his book and soon afterwards ben g 
persuaded by the discreet Pearson that the hbrarj 
was the best place for him on such a cold eveuine 
retired and left the drawing room fire for hia wile 
whenever she chose to return to it 

Lady Charlton walked up stajra quietly moved 
quickly along the gallery openel the dooi of 
Blanches room noiselessly but still with energy 
and lookini; around her as she entered saw at one 
glance all that had been done or was wanting to he 
done It was 1 ttle enough but it was sufficient to 
occupy her for several minutes in giving whispeied 
orders to the maid, and mute suggestions to Maude 
and then she went and stood by the bedside, ind 
looked upon Blanche's pallid face, now calmed by 
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the half-repose of exhaustion. She was not a person 
in general to show much feeling ; sometimes, it was 
said, that she had none ; hut this was an injustice. 
Perhaps the moat unselfish of all her affections, 
was that which centred in her niece, and no one 
could have seen Blanche then, and thought of the 
mtensity of happiness or misery that depended upon 
her life without deep emotion. 

Whilst Lady Charlton was still in the room. Lord 
Rutherford came in, and stood hy her. Tears had 
stolen down her cheek, almost unconsciously, befoie; 
but now she took her handkerchief and turned her 
face to the light, and whispered with a look of sym- 
pathy, " Poor child I we must be thankful she can 
sleep. Maude tells me she has been very quiet for 
the last horn"." 

" Yes," said Lord Rutherford, shortly ; and he 
moved away without eren going to look at Blanche, 
and sat down in an arm-chair by the fire. 

Maude left her seat, and pointed to her mother 
to occupy it; but Lady Charlton could not sit and 
watch, except at night, when she was exerting her- 
self to do what no one else was equal to. Her tears 
were gone now, and she was, as before, full of busi- 
ness, obliged to go and see about a hundred things ; 
and after another compassionate glance at Blanche, 
she whispered to Maude to let the maid take her 
place when she came down to dinner, and departed. 

Lord Rutherford and Maude were fit company 
for each other. They had no wish for sympathy. 
It might be that each felt there were depths of 
suffering, which no comfort, no comfort at least 
which they knew, could reach. Into the causes of 
a father's grief there is no need to search. They 
"ho have loved as Lord Rutherford loved — who 
have staked their last hope of happiness upon an 
earthly idol, and feel that they may be about to lose 
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it, cin alone lell the ingmsh of that awful suspei sp 
betueea hte and death which language maj not \en 
ture to describe 

But Maude hid no life lona; interests at stake 
Whether Llanche lived or died she had yet hon e 
youth tale its triends and many ot the allutements 
of the worl J to brighten her prospect ot the future 
Yet there were feehngs selfish perhaps in somt 
respects but bitter and uncontrollable which made 
the weary hours ot that eveamg so desolate that 
Maude would almost have beeu toutented to exchan£;e 
them for the earl s keen sorrow 

There is excitement in some griefs we struggle 
with thera manfully the world s sympathy is with 
usj and we either conquer or die Ihere is hopeless 
monotony in others, and we bear them day after day, 
beneath a calm exterior ; and years of endurance go 
by, and they are buried with ns in our graves, and 
none guess the secret of their existence. 

Maude had nerer experienced a bitter grief; her 
natural temperament was not open to it. She had 
never loved deeply, for she was slow to excite, and 
cautious, and criticising even when excited. There 
was within her a capacity of strong affection, but it 
had never been called forth. She did not think now 
that Blanche was going to die, but if she had thought 
so, it would scarcely have made her more desolate, 
for hers was the desolation of the mind as well as of 
the heart ; the feverish, parched, dryness and bar- 
renness of a spirit, which is for ever longing to rest 
upon some oasis of beauty and truth in the desert of 
life, and when it thinks that it has found the object 
of its desires, discovers that it has trusted to delusion 
Maude had often been disappointed before she knew 
Blanche. She had often imagined perfection, and 
found imperfection ; imagined truth, and discovered 
falsehood ; and she had said to herself that shf 
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cl d trusted — un- 

us h igh of Blanche's 

m g had spread 

lid; and the 

d h had opeued 

m her. But it 

m g oi ful as before. 

T gh d e thought of 

Blanche was mixed up with schemes and deceptions, 

irresolution and incoasistency ; aad Maude could 

better have borne a great offence, than a weakness 

which diminished her reverence. 

What Eleanor, and Adelaide, and Mr. Wentworth 
might be doing or planning, she scarcely considered 
eiicept as she believed them to be associated with 
Blanche It was for her that she had been anxious and 
suspicious, and it was for her that she now grieved, as 
o^er one who had consented to take part in conduct 
unworthy of her education and her principles. The 
ociuirences of the last few days, Blanche's wretched- 
ness and disquietude, her uneasiness respecUng the 
disposal of the living, and the reserve she had strictly 
maintained as to the cause of her distress after- 
wards, had convinced Maude that, in some way — 
how she did not know, and could not inquire — 
Blanche had, notwithstanding the warning given her, 
fdlen totl e nare prepared for her, and was pledged 
to exe t her fluence in Mr. Wentworth's favour. 
More than th si Id not guess, but it was suffi- 
iient to nike herle 1 that her trust in Blanche's sta- 
bility of ha a t vas at an end ; and to throw her 
back upon her o v lesponding doubts, whether any 
real fa nness a d good less were to be found on earth : 
and now she sat by the fire, in the dusky twihght, 
thinking of Blanche, and knowing that she was very ill, 
and that even if she recovered this present attack, 
its consequences might eventually be fatal, yet not 
<i2 
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able to rouse herself to any feeling bat that of gloomy 
depression at her own dreariness of heart. 

It was a time when a person of a different charac- 
ter might have heen roused to exertion, in the hope 
of putting a stop to anything amiss as regarded 
Adelaide; but Maude was a theorist. From the 
height of her philosophy she looked down upon 
Adelaide and Eleanor with contempt; and, if occasion 
required, she could haie discoursed eloquently upon 
the mdalged taults which led to the coaduct she 
condemned , but it was not in. her way to inter- 
fere with what she called other people's affmrs, 
unless, as in the case of Blanche, urged by some 
peculiar persond mteiest. Silly persons would be 
silly, she knew, m spite of all she could say or do, 
and it was one ot her favourite, comiorting sayings, 
that the world must go its own way, and she must 
go hers; and in this spirit of indifferentism, she 
absttuned from inquiring minutely into what was 
passing about her ; contented with knowing that it 
was folly, and therefore beneath her notice. Bat we 
cannot thus cut ourselves off from our fellow-creatures, 
the members of one family, especially, cannot do so. 
By the inevitable decree of Providence, the sin of one 
will be felt in its punishment by the others ; and woe 
be to us, if, whilst evil is working around us, wo 
passively fold our hands and close our eyes, and say, 
it does not concern us. 

There was one fact, however, which gave Maude 
great relief — Eleanor Wentworth was goae. She had 
left Seoilhurst to return to Mr. Johnstone's, the pre- 
vious day, upon the pretext of fearing to be in the 
way when every one was so anxious about Blanche. 
Maude smiled to herself at the apparent coldness of 
heart which could allow her to go at such a moment ; 
but she was only too well pleased to be saved from 
the annoyance of her presence; and poor Eleanor 
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departed with a weight upon her heart, wiiich Maude, 
proud and uusympathizing though she was, could 
scarcely have forborne to pity, if she had known it. 

Lord Rutherford aad Maude sat together for 
nearly half an hour without speaking or moTitig. 
Then Blanche roused herself and seemed a little re- 
freshed ; but it was an effort to her to say anything. 
Maude took out her watch and pointed to the hour- 
hand, and observed to Lord Rutherford that it was 
dinner-time, 

" Is it? " was the answer. 

" Yes J I will send Barnes to take our place." 
She waited for him to assent, hut he did not seem to 
hear her, and she could not speak to him again. 
There was something in his face, which repelled 
her. Maude looked round to see that everything 
was comfortable ; she was a good nurse ; continued 
ill health had taught her what illness requires ; 
but perhaps she was a little fidgety ; at least Lord 
Rutherford seemed to think so, for his eye followed 
her impatiently, as she went about the room. 

" Then Barnes wili come," she ventured to say, as 



reply ; he followed her to the door, closed it behind 
her, aad returned to stand by Blanche's bed. Their 
eyes met, but his were turned away in an instant ; 
she was lying uncomfortably, and he rwsed her, and 
placed her pillows right, and smoothed the coverlid, 
and moved the lamp ; and afterwards poured out her 
medicine slowly, liagering over the action, and doing 
everything with a curious precision. "When it was 
all finished, he brought his chair near to sit down, hat 
that WM a great eiibrt, and he could not bear it ; and 
leaning his head against the side of the bed, he cried. 
Barnes looked into the room to know if he was 
coming down to dinner. 
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"No," he amwered, at first, but BlancKe made 
a little movenient with her hand, as if begging him 
to go. He stooped down and kissed her, and said 
he would rather not, he wa'i better with her. 

But she whispered, " Please," and her soft eyes 
were fixed on bim entreatingly , and submissively, 
without another word, he went down-stdrs. 

They were but a small gloomy party in the large 
dining-room , Sir Hugh prosed, and Lady Chariton 
foimd fault , and Maude wrapped a shawl round her, 
and complained bitterly of the cold ; and the solemn 
men-servants moved round and round the table, offer- 
ing dishes which scarcely any one, but Sir Hugh, 
tasted. Lord Rutherford ate nothing, though he took 
care to place enough on his plate to avoid the notice 
of Sir Hugh, who not only made a point of eating 
a good dinner himself, but considered it incumbent 
on his guests, as a matter of civility, to do the same, 

" I am glad to hear your patient is improving," 
he said to Lord Rutherford, as the interval between 
the first and second courses allowed him to turn his 
attention to something besides fish and soup. " I 
have no doubt myself that it will all come right, and 
I have had a good deal of experience in such matters. 
The fact is, young people will he imprudent. We 
ought to have shut her up the night of the party." 

" I urged it," said Lady Charlton, with some 
bitterness, " but no one would listen to me. Some 
people are destined to be Cassandras." 

" Blanche came down strurs because she was told 
she might," said Lord Rutherford, The tone made 
even Sir Hugh fee) that the subject had better be 
dropped. He turned to another part of the same 
topic — to introduce a new one was not easy. 

He had been trying, he said, to reckon the 
numbers of the party exactly ; but he was puzzled. 
Lady Charlton had forgotten to give him the answers 
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to the invitations. Would Lord Kutherford help 
liim to recollect ' 

The earl groa ed a 1 1 ly and Ma le can e t I 
relief and sa d They m ^ht r ake a 1 at af r 
dinner." 

" We were o e gentleman (.} ort si 1 S H gl 
" it was very jro ok g I meant o la i ad a 
secret — a surpr se noth ng so plea ant on tl ese oc 
casions, as a si rpn e 

Lady Charlton d ew her It n; a d 1 e eyes, 
sparkled ; hut si e Managed to say ery ge tlv 1 at 
she was not fo 1 ot secrets n general and si e sn£ 
posed this could not be a very mportant one 

"Why not^ — 013 dcar^— wly lot — wl a I 
not to have n portaut secrets or rather who h 
ever had so many as m} selt . When the late premier 
— he was my great friend — you remember/' added Sir 
Hugh, appealing to Lord Rutherford ; " when, the late 
premier came" — a dish was placed before Sir Hugh 
^-and the late premier was deferred for the moment. 

" We shall hear from Adelaide to-morrow, I sup- 
pose," said Lady Charlton, hoping to get the con- 
versation, if such it couid be called, into her own 
hands, " I shall be glad to hear what she is doing 
at Oakfield. A first visit is always rather atvial." 

" They must make up a very pleasant society at 
Oakfield," observed Sir Hugh. " I don't know any 
where a more agreeable, sensible woman, than Mrs. 
Cuthhert Grey ; and very fine girls her daughters 
are. They, and their neighbours the Johnstones, and 
Mr, Went worth"- — he paused and looked round, him 
significantly. 

" Miss Wentworth, you mean," sdd Maude. 

" No, my dear, excuse me ; I know my own words 
— Mr. Wentworth. Mrs. Cuthbert Grey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnstone, and Miss and Mr, Wentworth will 
form a very agreeable society." 
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Maude involuntarily glanced at her mother. Lady 
Charlton's lips turned very white. She poured out 
a glass of water, and drank it quickly. No one spoke 
for some moments. 

Then Lady Charlton said slowly, " You did not 
think it necessary to tell me that Mr. Wentworth was 
to be in the neighbourhood," 

" No, my dear ; no certainly, Frances, my love," 
began Sir Hugh, in a frightened tone, and his eyes 
glanced up and down quickly from his plate to his 
wife's face, " A little secret— nothing but a little 
secret— every one likes a httle secret. Johnstone 
told me the other day, that young Wentworth was 
coming, before very long, to fetch his sister home ; 
and I gave him — that is, I said if he happened — if 
he should just chance to amve before the 29th, he 
was to send him over. A young man is always an 
acquisition — always welcome on such occasions. In 
fact," and growing bolder as he went on, his tone be- 
came rather that of defiance, " in fact, it was my 
wish — I thoi^ht it a compliment due ; old friends 
you know, and his sister here, and in fact — in fact ; 
but he did not come, my dear. So there is no harm 
done." 

" It is not a matter of much consequence, I sup- 
pose," said Lord Rutherford, drily, and not rmsing 
his eyes to see the expression of the different faces. 
In that he was very unlike Lady Charlton. She could 
see in all directions, one might almost say, at once. 
Now, she saw opposite to her the twinkling intelli- 
gent eyes of one of the servants ; the effect was 
that she replied, with an air of nonchalance, " Of 
course not. The coming or going of a young man 
like Mr. Wentworth can be of no consequence to 

It was provoking and humiliating to see the foot- 
man bite his lips to suppress a smile. Ladv Charl- 
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ton could have found it ia her heart to order him 
out of the room. 

" Hark ! there is a ring at the bell," said Lord 
Rutherford. "It must be Dr. Lawson come again." 
He pushed aside his plate, and, without the thought 
of an apology, hurried away. 

"It is not Dr. Lawson," observed Maude. " He 
said he should not he here till to-morrow," 

" Some parcel or message from Cobham, I sup- 
pose," remarked Lady Charlton. " I wonder people 
can't find their way to the side entrance." 

" I intend to make a fuss about it, my dear," said 
Sir Hugh. " It is a great deal too bad— -an infringe- 
ment upon private rights. I shall take some steps 
the very first opportunity. You may depend upon 
it, my dear, it shall be prevented. Let the Cobham 
people kaow," he added, speaking to the servant, 
"that if they continue to come to the hall door, I 
will — I will — I vow I wLI! see what can be done to 
prevent them." 

" It was not from Cobham, Sir Hugh," said the 
footman, respectfidly, yet with a very meaning curl 
of the lip. " I heard the horse come up the other 

Lord Kutherford returned, hurried and disap- 
pointed. There was no Dr. Lawson, but some 
message ; he did not know what. He sat down 
again at the table. A silence of expectation fol- 
lowed. 

"They are a long time bringing the message," 
said Lady Charlton. " Foster, go and see what is 
the reason." 

Foster went to the door, and as he opened it re- 
ceived a note, just come, brought from Oakfield. 

"From Oakfield?" said Lady Charlton, a little 
anxiously. " So late ! nothing amiss, I hope." 

The note was taken to Maude. It was strange — 
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generally self-possessed as s!ie was^hor hand quite 
trembled when she took it up. 

" To ask how Blanche is, I suppose," said Lady 
Charlton. " 1 dare say they were anxious, and diil 
not like to wdt till to-morrow," 

The seal was broken. Lady Charlton looked at 
the envelope. The feelings of a mother, usually S3 
dormant within her, were awakened by a vague 
foreboding. " That idle child ; how badly she 
writes! What does she say of herself, Maude?" 

Maude looked up wildly. 

" What 'does she say of herself, Maude ? What 
is it ?" " 

Still no answer. 

Lady Charlton caught the note from her daughter's 

Maude started. "Mamma.pray wait one moment." 

It was too late. Lady Charlton's eye had fallen 
upon the signature — Adelaide Wentworth, and she 
sank back almost uneonsc o s 

Maude tossed the note to b r Hue;} motioned the 
servants from the room and t tmiDg to Lord Rutlier- 
ford, said, as she went to 1 er n her s assistance, 
" She is married ! bl e s 4.dela de Wentworth ! 
God foi^ve her !" 

Sir Hugh held the uote 1 is ha 1 vainly trying 
to read it. " Adelaide what, my dear ? Adelaide who? 
What is the matter f What has happened 1" 

" Let me go to him," said Maude to Lord 
Rutherford, giving a glass of water into his hand. 
" Mamma will be better in a minute. It is a note 
from Adelaide, sir," she said, speaking to Sir Hugh ; 
" she has been doing extremely wrong. She ought 
to be ashamed of herself." 

"But what has she been doiug? What does 
she mean? Why does she call herself Adelaide 
Wentworth ? Read the note ; let me hear it." 
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"It is very short, and I can't make it all out," 
replied Maude, muttering to herself. " She thinks 
I shall help her. Intense, unutterable folly ! Tiie 
note is not worth reading," she said aloud; "hut 
she is married, sir — that is what it is ; married to 
Mr. Wentworth. She is Mrs, Wentworth." 

Sir Hugh caught up the note again, raised him- 
self with difficulty from his chair, drew the lamp 
towards him, and began stumbling through it : — 

" My dear Maude, — I write in immense haste. 
You will be shocked, of course ; but there was no- 
thing else to be done, and no good in delay. You 
will break it to mamma. Papa, I hope and beheye, 
will feel with me. Yon must tjy and understand this, 
for we trust to you to help us. We were married 
this morning, and are just starting for London. 
Make mamma forgive me, or I shall be miserable. 
" Yours affectionately, 

G WeNT^ 



Sir Hugh threw the note from him, with a fear- 
ful exclamation of anger. " Feel with them ! I 
feel with them ! Runaways 1 outcasts ! Yoimg Went- 
worth ! Scoundrel ! They shall nerer darken these 
doors — ^never ! They shall never have a farthing 
from me. Write to them, Maude, and tell them. I 
feel with them, indeed ! I vow your mother was 
right. Impudent scamp 1 my son-in-law ! marry aiy 
daughter ! marry into our family ! and that woman ! 
that Mrs. Cuthbert Grey ! " 

Maude had returned to her mother, who was slowly 
recovering ; but as she heard the last words, she 
picked up the note from the floor, and showing the 
postscript, said, "Mrs. Cuthbert Grey is not to 
blame ; that is her writing. ' I cannot attempt to 
comfort or excuse now ; only believe that it was en- 
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tirely without my knowledge. — A. G.' I believe 
that," continued Maude, speaking to Lord Ruther- 
ford. " For example's sake she would have heen 
ashamed ; but some one must have known it." 

" The pleasant details will come to-morrow," re- 
plied the earl. " It is a perfect mystery to me ; I 
can't believe it!" 

"Poor mamma can't believe it either," said Maude, 
as Lady Charlton opened her eyes, and looked round 
her inquiringly. 

Sir Hugh managed to hobble to the other side of 
the table. "Take her to bed," he said, almost ten- 
derly, " There is no place like bed ; let her go to 
sleep. Poor thing ! poor thing ! It is ahorrid blow 
—most unexpected. Ring for some one, Maude, to 
help her up-stairs ;" adding, as he bent dowii and 
actually kissed her, " we will talk of it to-morrow, 
my dear; but you had better go to bed. I shall write 
to them, and tell them they need not expect any- 
thing from me." 

"Yes; my own room. Let me go, Maude," said 
Lady Charlton, faintly ; and, whilst the bitterness of 
retumiog recollection rushed upon her as a flood, yet 
striving to keep up a proud composure. "Only let 
me never hear her name again ; she has disgraced 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A SAD and trying week went by at Scnilhurst. Every 
one knows that the first moment of a great shock is not 
the worst ; and the blow inflicted by Adelaide Charl- 
ton's marriage was no exception to the rule. It was 
not indeed one of those events which could be justly 
called a misfortune, by persons who regarded it in a 
worldly point of view. Mr. Wentworth was a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, and if he had no 
money himself. Sir Hugh was quite rich enough to 
assist him. He was also a person of unstained repu- 
tation, and, except in this one act of his marriage, of 
supposed high principle, Adelaide might undoubtedly 
have done worse. After all her levity and flirting, 
she might consider herself fortunate in not havbg 
been led into a much more undesirable engagement. 
This was what the world said ; and in consequence, it 
gave Lady Charlton but a small portion of commisera- 
tion. But Lady Charlton herself did not view the 
subject in the same light. Her pride was wounded ; 
and not in one point only. Family and fortune were 
inestimable advantages in the eyes of the world, and 
for them she would have sacrificed her daughter's 
happiness, anij thought she was but consulting her 
best interests. But character, propriety — that in- 
describable delicacy and dignity which act as a 
shield from public remark — were scarcely less pre- 
cious, because they were valued by those whose good 
opinion she was always seeking — the wise and good. 
It was their censure which Lady Charlton had 
dreaded when Adelaide flirted, and it was their cen- 
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iure which she feared now. A daughter's fault 
must in a measure recoil upou the mother who has 
had the charge of her education ; and bitterly now did 
&he repent the carelessness and blindness which had 
induced her to bring Adelaide very early into society, 
and 0ve her almost unchecked freedom of thought 
and action. But it was for herself that Lady Charl- 
ton repented, not for her daughter. It was for the 
loss of her own position — her chfiTacter as an excel- 
lunt adviser, and a sensible guardian and friend. No 
one would henceforth appeal to her as a person whose 
cleverness, and judgment, and experience, gave value 
to her opinion upon education. One who had evi- 
dently made some great mistake in tbe training of her 
own child could not be competent to counsel others. 
Lady Charlton felt lowered. That is a feehng hard 
to bear — insupportable, except when we can carry it 
in humility to our Maker, and own it as our just 
meed and punishment. Lady Charlton could not do 
this. She struggled against it, and resolved to con- 
quer it. No one should say tliat deception and 
imprudence, and the absence of womanly dignity, 
were sanctioned by Jjady Charlton. As Adeliude's 
conduct was the subject of general remark, so also 
should be her mother's displeasure. Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles Wentworth might go their own way, and fol- 
low their own course ; but they should not be ad- 
mitted at Senilhurst. And Lady Charlton, as she 
made the determination, smiled scornfully, in the 
conscious stateliness of virtuous indignation. 

The worst was over then ; since, for once, almost 
the first time since their marriage, Sir Hugh and 
herself were agreed. 

Both Adelaide and Charles had made a great mis- 
take in supposing that Sir Hugh would support their 
cause against all opposition, if once they were mar- 
ried. Sir Hugh was a vain man ; vain persons will 
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do anvtl ina; to issi^t those who choose to constilt 
ind flatter them hit thej will almost mfalhbly turn 
i^ainst those who (hoose to let without them Sir 
Hugh s vamty was as much piqutd by Mr We it 
w iths neglect as Lady Charlton 5 pride was b> 
Adelaide a impru lenct and the mortification found 
it'5 solace in the same revenge 

\. abort note was sent to Adelaide telling her 
that since she had chosen a compa ion for life tor 
herseh she must for the future look to him and to 
him alone as her parents did not feel it coasisteat 
\ ith their sense of nght to sanction her coiidict bv 
rcceiTme; her at Semlhurst and then Sir Hugh and 
Lady Charlton Iclt themsebes at libertj to an 
noimce their sentiments publicly and hold them 
selves up to admiration as martyrs to the cause of 
fihal ohedience and propriety 

All this appeared very mcon^iistent to Ma ide 
and was ot very little consequence to Lord Huther 
lor 1 In the eyes of Mau ie Adelaide a foohah 
inarnage was but the natural end ot her previous 
foolish conduct After the first moment she almost 
wondered at herself for heing startled at it It was 
ixtremely wrong disobedient and selfish but to 
her own knowledge Adelaide had ne^er been taught 
to be am thing else. Her principles were the prin 
ciples of the world ; and Maude, keen-sighted and 
cool-jadging, had long since discovered that it was in 
these they had both been nurtured from infancy. 
Lady Charlton might talk, and seemingly act reli- 
giously ; ahe might praise daily services, give money 
to build churches, teaeh in parish schools, cultivate 
the acquainta.nee of men distinguished for learning 
and piety ; but the stamp of the world was upon all. 

Lady Charlton liked popularity ; Adelaide liked 
admiration. Lady Charlton talked gravely, end be- 
lieved she should he tliou?lit serious-minded ; and 
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Adcldde laughed and chattered, and aiipposed she 
should be consiJerecT dever. Lady Charlton put a 
cross upon her prayer-book, because it was the 
fashion ; Adelaide put an ornament upon her dress 
from the same motive. Lady Charlton went to 
church; Adelaide went to balls. Lady Charlton 
liked the occupatioa, and the attendant excitements, 
and the food for conversation, and the consciousness 
of being noticed ; Adelaide liked the same. 

Where was the difference between them? Maude 
could not see it. She thought her mother harsh, and 
she said so ; and, in return, received a lecture upon 
female decornm, which, to a person whose offences 
were entirely on the side of stiffness, coldness, and 
taatidious reserve, became almost an absurdity. 

A gulf, wider than ever, was opened between 
Maude and her parents ; and, unhappily, the subject 
of difference could not be avoided. It was brought 
forward daily, by letters, visits, and suggestions, and 
all that marvellous want of taste which neighbours 
and acquaintances so often show in their strained 
efforts to be sympathetic. 

"The pleasant details of the marriage," as Lord 
Rutherford had termed them, came in due time ; 
certamly esculpating Mrs. Cuthbert Grey from any 
share in the plan, but throwing great blame upon 
one of her daughters. It was Miss Caroline Grey, 
who bad entered into the scheme, and furthered it ; 
and had actually been present at the marriage. Of 
course her mother was duly shocked and distressed ; 
but no regret could undo the past. The intimacy 
between the two families must inevitably be stopped 
for the future; and Mrs. Cuthbert Grey's excuses 
and apologies were received and dismissed coldly, and 
with an openly avowed satisfacdon on the part of 
Lady Charlton, as she spoke to Maude of the obstacle 
which would, in consequence, be interposed to the 
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designs upon Lord Erlsmere, with whom Mrs. Cuth- 
bert Grey had no acquaintance except through their 
nieeting& at Senilhurat. 

Maude could not enter iato such feelings ; they 
were, to her, petty and unbecoming. She did not 
look at them deeply, as a person of high religious 
principle would have done ; but she was disgusted. 
She longed to faury the subject for ever in oblivion. 
She heard that it was proposed for Mr. Wentworth, 
if possible, to enter the army, and she hoped he 
might be ordered abroad. That was what, in her 
heart, she most desired. Anything to remove them 
from her mother's thoughts ; to prevent the constant, 
exasperating recurrence to the same unhappy topic. 
As regarded Adelaide, they had never been sisters 
in more than name ; and Maude could not feign a 
regret at her loss, which she had no reason to feel. 

Yet Senilhurst was very changed. Something 
was gone from it j not mouey, not ranV, not any 
externa! advantage : but the life, the spring and 
motive of excitement, were absent, Adelaide had 
beeu an excuse for vbits, parties, amusements ; and 
though Maude professed not to like these things, 
she had been so long accustomed to them that she did 
not know how to do without them. She looked hope- 
lessly round for some object, something to do or to 
care for, or at least to think of. Accomplishments 
and study were left her, and Maude had once boasted 
that with these she could never find existence weari- 
some. But they were not sufficieut now. There 
was nothing soothing and satisfying in them. She 
might read, but to what purpose ? — she might study, 
but where was the benefit, if reading and thought 
did but send her forth on a ioumey of intricate 
speculations, and distracting difficulties T Maude 
leaned upon her own mind, and it failed her. 

That was the state of the outward world at Senil- 
hurst, sharp, irritated, and gloomy. There was ano- 
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ther, an interior world, which none saw, save those 
who watched in. the sick room, where day by day, and 
hour by hour, the changes and fiickerings of disease 
brought hope or despair to the heart of the Earl of 
Rutherford. There is, perhaps, no self-deception so 
uniTersal as that which is discovered in our anxiety 
for those we love. If Lord Rutherford's ease had 
beeo another's he would have been the first to dis- 
cover all that he had to fear. But he was a father, 
watching over his only child, and who shall blame 
him, if as he saw Blanche partially regaining her 
strength, able to eat, able to be moved, able occa- 
siooally to converse, he flattered himself with the 
belief, that the illness was like many other illnesses, 
dangerous for a time, and requiring care ; but giving 
DO definite reason to doubt timt she would, when the 
winter was over, regain her former health, 

" Your cough is better, my love, to-day," he said, 
as he came to see Blanche when she was dressed, and 
sitting up for a few bout s m her own toom "Rimes 
tells mc that it has not been half as frequent a" it 

"I have scarcely coughed at all this morning," 
replied Blanche, "and I was onl* really disturbed 
by it once in the night , and then I thmk it was be- 
cause the wind changed " 

"But \ou haie not eaten anvthing," said the earl, 
obscrvms; hei untasted dinner placed on a traj near 

" I have no fancy for anything just now This 
being kept to one room fakes anav one's ippetite; 
but I shall be better when I go out " 

" Ye«i, ol course We must get you out the very 
first day we can, and then you wiU improve rapidly," 

" Were there any letters to-day ? " inquired 
Blanche, wishing to change the subject. 

" One or two from Rutherford upon buaness." 

"But any for me?" 
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Lord Rutlieiford hesitated a little. " Yes — no— - 
there may have been. But, my love, if there should 
be, you know we agreed that you were not to trouble 
yourself abont them." 

" But I should like it, if I might. It would he an 
iimusemeut to me," she was going to say, hut she 
stopped ; — the dread of something unpleasant which 
the post might bring came over her. She had been 
so ill, — uttculy weak and helpless, that she had 
scarcely remembered anything till within the last few 
days ; and even now, when she could try to recollect, 
it was difficult to bring her anxieties into a definite 
form. The last hour of excitement on the ball-niglit 
had left only indistinct memories of lights, and music, 
and crowds of people, and of an under-current of great 
physical and mental suffering to herself, and there 
was no one whom she could ask to make it clearer for 
her. Eleanor, she knew was gone, and there had 
been no letter from her ; only inquiries for herself 
through the Johnstones. And there was also a ru- 
mour that Eleanor had returned to Rutherford ; but 
how, or when, or why, no one would say. She was 
always entreated not to talk, and warned that her 
ultimate recovery depended upon her being kept per- 
fectly quiet, but they who said this little thought 
how much worry of mind they were causing. " I am 
really much better to-day, dear papa," she continued, 
looking up at him with a smile, which it was almost 
impossible to resist ; "and I should very much like 
to have my letters, if there are any. Did you say 

" I think and I believe there may be. But, my 
love, I should be pleased if yon would wait. I am 
sure it would be better, unless you were anxious — there 
is nothing you care pavticularly to hear of, is there ? " 

" I have been wishing very much to hear from 
Eleanor, If there was a letter from her I should be 
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glad to have it." Her cheek flushed a littie ns she 
spoke ; and the earl looked at her uneasily, and re- 
marked that evea the thought of the letters had done 
her harm, and he was sure she was much better with- 
out them. Blanche tried very hard to acquiesce 
wdlingly. She said if he wished it, she would not 
ask ; she would wait till the next day : hut a tear 
glistened in her eye, though she was ashamed of 
being so childishly weak. Lord Rutherford offered 
to read. He had not read the Psalms for the day to 
her ; and he did so regidarly now. It came quite as 
part of his duty as hei nurse ; and he was beginning 
to look forward to it as something quieting aod tc- 
freahing. Blanche thanked him, and said she should 
hke it very much, and he went to another table lo 
fetch the Prayer-book, which had been moved away 
when the dinner was brought. Blanche wiped away 
her tears hastily, that he might not see it ; but he 
turned round at the instant, and that peculiar look of 
sorrowful eagerness came over his face, which was 
always to be seen when Blanche was disappointed. 
He put down the Prayer-book, and came up to her 
instantly, and said, had she really any wish or fancy 
about the letters? he would fetch them for her 
directly if she had. 

"Only for Eleanor's!" repeated Blanche. "I was 
very anxious to hear from her." 

Lord Rutherford thought for a moment, and then 
he replied, "There is a letter from her, but I am 
afraid it might be worse for you than any others, be- 
cause it would be so likely to excite you." 

" I am more hkely to be excited without it," said 
Blanche, "because I lie here and think so." 

Again Lord Rutherford pondered for a moment, 
and Blanche watched his face, and read it ; and 
laying her hand upon his arm, said, " Papa, you have 
' ■ g to tell me." 
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" Not about Miss Weiitworth exactly — only about 
her brother and" — 

"Adelaide," said Blanche humedly, and at the 
moment a veil seemed to be taken from the past, and 
it stood out clearly to *iew 

" Tou guess then," contmued the earl, and a smile 
involuntarily began to play upon his lips ; but it 
changed as he saw the expression ot Blanche's face; 
it was that of extreme distress ; and closing her eyes as 
if to shut cpt some painful vision, she sank back npon 
her pillow, and exclaimed, " Then it is over ! Shall 
I ever be forgiven ! " 

A sudden thought, startling, unendurable, crossed 
the earl's mind ; he repelled it, and sitting down by 
Blanche, said, " Will they be forgiven, you mean. I 
hope it may all turn out better than we expect ; but it 
is a sad business." Blanche still kept her eyes closed ; 
she was repeating something to herself; the anguish 
of her countenance was inexplicable : could it be 
that she was involved in such a secret ? With her 
delicacy, simplicity, and refinement, was it possible 
that she could have been a party to the intended 
marriage ? The earl shrank from the suggestion as 
if a serpent had stung him ; but in a moment a flood 
of corroborative circumstances rushed upon him. At 
another time he would have been the first to consider 
prudence ; but this suspicion, this possible taint upon 
the object of his idolizing affection, goaded him 
beyond endurance, and he exclaimed, "You did not 
know it? Blanche, my child, you could not have 
had anything to do with it?" For the first time 
since they had been together his tone was severe. 

It fell with a painful shock upon poor Blanche, 
uprooting her unconscious trust in her own power 
over him. " I did not mean to do wrong. I acted 
for the best," she said, meekly. " Please do not be 
angry with me ;" and at the mention of anger Lord 
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Rutherford started, as if he had been accused of some 
grievous crime, and the love which even when it lay 
dormant in his breast was the moving spring of his 
daily life, came hack with a torrent of bitterness lo 
reproach him. He told her that she was his hope, 
his treasure ; the one only joy of his life ; that it 
would he a sin to doubt her ; and Blanche listened 
in fear, and prayed that the love which was fixed 
upon her, might in mercy find a surer resting-place, 
and then humbly asked if she might telJ him all that 
she had done. 

It was a tale soon repeated, soon understood, and 
Blanche was happy when she heard her father's 
whispered blessings ; but she did not discover how 
much cause he had for thankfulness himself. She 
did not remember the bad which must be taken from 
his heart by the knowledge of the cause of her de- 
pression ; and she did not perceive the reverence 
which her firmness and consistency of character in- 
spired, Ijord Rutherford thought little of religion 
himself, but he could now appreciate it as a principle 
iu others ; and with Blanche he would have shrunk 
from the careless bestowal of his patronage, as from 
an injustice against a charge entrusted to him. 

Silence foUowed : the peaceful silence of hearts 
which are one in affection and confidence. "Blanche," 
said the earl at length, " it was excitement which made 
you so ill. Your aunt savs you ought not to have 
come down-stairs, the night of the ball." 

Blanche looked up at him and smiled. " Ought I 
not? hut you like to see me cheerful." 

She meant nothing particular ; but he repeated 
the last word quickly. "Cheerful I who told you I 
thought ahout it ? " 

" Your voice, your manner." She hesitated ; thev 
were treading upon dangerous ground. 

" When ? the day that I gave away the living ? " 
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" Every day, ami always," and involuntarily there 
was an accent of sadness in Blanche's tone. Another 
pause came, not happy and peaceful as the former. 

" Blanche," said the earl, again, gravely, " you 
must not try to read my thoughts," 

Blanche tried to smile as she kissed him, and 
answered, half reproachfully, " How can I help it, 
when you have given me the key to interpret thetn 1" 

Alas ! for the transitory nature of earthly peace. 
Those few sentences had re-awakened the bitterness 
of the earl's remorse and anxiety. It was he then 
who had caused her illness ; he, who by the very in- 
tensity of his solicitude for her happiness, had com- 
pelled her to an exertion which might be fatal. 

The curse he had so long dreaded had fallen upon 
him, though in another form, at last. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was the bright spring time at Rutherford Par- 
sonage. The smooth, neatly trimmed lawn, the 
flower-bed gay with anemones, auriculas, and poly- 
anthuses — the first fresh green buds upon the trees, 
were all telling of the genial inspiriting influence of 
a morning in May. In a light Land-carriage, which 
had been drawn into one of the most sunny walks, 
reclined a lady, whose grey hair, sunken, worn cheeks, 
dim eyes, aad wrinkled brow, would at a distance 
have given the idea of much greater age than could 
he traced on a nearer approach. Her featiires were 
good — once they might have been handsome, for 
their outline was very striking ; but there was a 
strange, stony, impassive look in the eyes, which 
gave in general a cold, even vacant look to the 
countenance. Oidy, at times, a flash, as of some 
returning brightness, some gleam from past memories, 
flitted over it ; Biid then, for an instant, it was 
beautiful with intellect; but the gleam gone, and 
the set features returned to their former listless 
gravity, and the helpless hands, and the querulous 
voice, seemed but the fit aecompaniments of an age 
of disease and dreariness. 

" It is pleasant to-day, dear mamma," said Elea- 
nor Went worth, bending over her mother's chair; 
" don't you see how forward the flowers are ?" 

Mrs. Went worth looked round for a moment, and 
said, " Go on, into the shade." 

" But this is the warmest spot, mamma," con- 
tinued Eleanor ; " and you know we are expecting 
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Blanche, and she must not go into the shade. You 
will like her to come and see you ; wont you ?" 

Mrs AS eotworth looked up quickly and suid, 
" Yes, we must make her happy, for he doesn't 
treat her at all well It is Tery sad. Tell your 
father I want to see him " 

" Papa will come preaentlv," said Eleanor, her 
Up quiienng, "but we will go on, dear mamma, if 
you like it, into the shade." 

" Yes, that will be best ; go on ;" and they 
went ou. 

Dr. Wentworth was standing at his study window. 
He perceived them and came to them. " It is 
pleasant to see you out to-day, my love," he said, 
addressing his wife. " You are all the better for it, 
I am sure." Unconsciously his tone was that of a 
father speaking to a child ; and there was some- 
thing of a child's simple trusting love in Mrs. Went^ 
worth's way of putting her hand into his, and 
telling him to keep close to her, and not to let them 
go too fast. 

Eleanor left her mother's side, and came round to 
her father. "Are the letters come?" she asked, in a 
very low voice ; but, low though it was, it reached 
Mrs. Wentworth's ear. 

"Letters?" she repeated; "give them to me; 
we must answer them. We have a great deal to do. 
We had better go in and answer them. Tell Jones 
to stop." 

" Yes, presently, dear mamma ; presently, my 
love," said Eleanor and Dr. Wentworth, in one 
breath. " We will go in presently." 

" But," continued Dr. Wentworth ; slipping a 
packet of letters into Eleanor's hand, "I should like 
you just to be drawn round the orchard once ; and 
Eleanor caa go and ietch my hat." Mrs. Went- 
worth sank back again in her chair, and Eleanor, 
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carefully concealing the lettets went into the house. 
Neailj ten minutes elapsed before she leturned, and 
then her eyes were ! e I with cty ng but she kept 
her face steadily averted fron her father, until her 
mother's attention was occupied by what she thought 
was a new shrub. Theo, as they stopped to examine 
it, Eleanor walked on a few paces with Dr. Went- 
worth, and said ; " He must not see her ; I am afraid. 
It would do her great harm 1' 

Br Wentwoith toie off a twig from a tiee, and 
casting it from him, leplicd, " Let him go I had 
onlv one wish in his 'teeing her " 

" It would break his heart," said Eleanor 

" It might sober him for life," replied hei father. 

" He will not come without Adelaide," said 
Eleaaor, taking advantage of a narrow part of the 
walk still to walk a little before the cartiage, and 
side by side with her father 

" Then he will not come at all," was the bitter 
reply, "Tour poor mother shaO never, with my 
coasent, be harassed by the sight of her." 

" Eleanor," called out Mrs. Wentworth, in a shrill, 
plaintive voice, " I wish you would inquire about the 
letters. There wont be any- time to answer them, 
and you know I must go up to the castle this after- 
noon. Sbe is not so well, you said. I promised 
I would go." 

" Lady Blanche is coming here, dear mamma," 
said Eleanor, with a particular stress upon the name. 
" You know she has had a bad cough, and is very ill ; 
and she is coming to wish you good b'ye before Lord 
Rutherford takes her to the sea-side for change of 

*' Ah 1 yes, I forgot," and Mrs. Weatworth looked 
at her husband wonderingly. " I don't know how 
it is I forget so. I know they told me she had been 
ill. She has been so along time, has not she?" 
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" All the winter," answered Dr. Wentworth. 
" She broke a blood-vessel when she was at — " a 
rapid, cautionary glance from Eleanor stopped him, 
aad he finished the sentence, " when she was 

"And they did not think shB wonid live then," 
continned Eleanor, not allowing a moment's time for 
a question; "bat she was better after a time, and 
they brought her to tlie castle ; now she is going 
away for change again." 

"Along change," said Dr. Went worth, gravely. 
" It is a cruel thing in those doctors. Poor child 1 
why not let her die at home 1" 

Eleanor was silent, but she drew back from her 
mother's chair, and walked for some paces alone. 

" One more turn, my dear, round the orchard," 
said Dr. Wentworth, arranging his wife's cushions, 
and giving a sign to the gardener to go on. Then 
he rejoined Eleanor. " I shall write to Charles by 
to-day's post : you may write too, if you will. I 
don't want him to feel himself cut off; but he must 

" It seems very hard," said Eleanor. 

"Hard!" and Dr. Wentworth paused, impatiently, 
in his walk. "Look at her; — look at your poor 
mother ; and then say who has been treated hardly ?" 

"Yes," said EJeanor, speaking in a low, crushed 
voice ; "but she would be the first to forgive, if she 
could." 

" And I forgive, too," said Dr. Wentworth, 
solemnly. " God forbid that I should not ; even as 
I hope to be forgiven myself. It is not from anger 
ijiat I say he must not come. If he were alone 
I might risk it ; but if he insists upon bringing 
that — " 

" Papa, dear papa," said Eleanor, entreatingly. 

" You are right ; you are right, replied Dr. Went- 
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worth; "we must be eharitaMe. If she were sor- 
rowful — if she could feel what she lias done— I could 
be so easily. But she is a flirt ; a cold, heartless 
flirt ;" he repeated. " She was so before she married ; 
she is so still." 

" Yes, that is the worst of all," said Eleanor, 
with a heavy sigh ; " and one cannot help pitying 
Charles all the more." 

" A soldier in a foreign land," continued Dr. 
Wentworth, "with a wife whom he must despise; 
feeling himself scorned hy her family, and having 
utterly shipwrecked the happiness of his own ; lie 
may well he wretched." 

" He is very wretched — very miserable," said 
Eleanor. 

"But what could he expect better?" pursued Dr. 
■Wentworlh, "What has any man a right to expect 
when he trusts his happiness to a woman who could 
behave Uke Adelaide Charlton?" 

" People may do worse things than Adelaide has 
done," said Eleanor, sorrowfully, " and not be 
blamed half as much." 

Dr. Wentworth looked at Eleanor kindly, for he 
understood her. " Mypoor child ! " he said, and as 
he put up his hand to wipe away a tear, he added, 
"I can take infinite blame to myself. I was too 
secure, too certain that all was right. I allowed him 
to have his own way, and I shut my eyes to his 
faults. Your poor mother was the only person who 
saw him truly. But one thing I can be thankful 
for — that he was saved from entering holy orders. 
To have induced him to he a clergyman, and then to 
have discovered his unfitness, would have been a 
misery to me for life." 

Mrs, Wentworth's voice was just then heard, ia a 
querulous accent. She was wondering where they 
were gone ; why they did not come and walk hy her 
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side ; and, as they hastened to her, she burst into 
teara, and said it waa a miserable day ; every one 
neglected her. 

Eleanor pinned her shawl comfortably, and settled 
her cushion again, and as the sound of carriage- 
wheels, and of a bell, were heard at the entrance, ex- 
claimed, " Hark ! there is Blanche. Dear mamma, 
yon will hke to see her for one minute." 

" I don't know — 1 don't want to see any one. 
Why do they bring her down here' Isn't she very 
ill?" said Mrs. Wentworth, her eyes moving rapidly 
from side to side ; and then, in a startled voice, she 
added, " Does he come with her ?" 

" Blanche will come alone, if you like it," said 
Eleanor; and going round to her father, who was walk- 
ing a little behind, she whispered, " You must keep 
Lord Rutherford. Blanche will only stay a very few 
minutes, dear mamma;" she added, returning to her 
mother, and trying to occupy her attention whilst 
Dr. Weiitworth went to receive the earl. " Tfou 
know she is scarcely allowed to stand still at all out 
of doors ; and she is so very soon tired." 

" Yes,— yes, I know," replied Mrs. Wentworth, 
and murmuring to herself, she added, " she is going ; 
it is all best ; there is no care there." 

The garden gate opened, and closed again. 
Eleanor looked round. 

" Are they coming?" said Mrs. Wentworth, grow- 
ing excited. " Make me look neat, Eleanor ; you 
didn't dress me properly. The earl always makes 
remarks." 

Eleanor bent down her head, and busied herself 
with her mother. It might have been that she could 
not bear to watch the feeble footsteps with which 
Blanche, supported by her father, moved slowly along 
the walk. Dr. Wentworth and Maude Charlton were 
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behind her ; but as they drew near to Mrs. Wenl- 
worth, the earl stopped aiid gave up his place to 
Maude. 

" Blanche, Blanche 1" repeated Mrs. Wentworth, 
with on effort at thought. " Isshelikehermother ?" 

Eieauor made no answer ; for Blanche wits standing 
by her. One silent kiss she imprinted on her fore- 
head, and then leading her round to the front of Mrs. 
Wentworth's ehair, she said, " Mamma, it is Lady 
Blanche Evelyn, come to wish you good b'ye." 

Mrs, Wentworth looked up with an unmeaning 
start of surprise, and as her eye caught the pale 
brow, and dark, glittering, sunken eye, and the 
hollow cheek- — which were all that could be seen of 
Blanche's sweet face- — a smile of pleasure lit up her 
own features, and she said hurriedly, " I was coming 
to you to-day. Will he he out, and shall we have an 
hour to ourselves ?" Dimness gathered over Blanche's 
eyes, and her voice was choked, 

" It will not do," said Eleanor ; " but 1 thought 
when she saw you it might be different." 

" Will you not know me? — will you not wish me 
a safe journey? Dear Mrs. Wentworth, I am 
Blanche Evelyn ;" and Blanche bent down that her 
face might he more clearly recognised. Mrs. Went- 
worth caught her hand, and looked at her sternly and 
fixedly. 

" Yes," she said ; " yes, I know you. You are 
going." 

" Going where we shall meet again, I trust," said 
Blanche, calmly. 

A gleam of intelligence brightened the vacant face. 
Mrs, Wentworth smiled, and raising the hand of 
which she still retained the use, to Blanche's head, 
she gently stroked her forehead, as a mother might 
that of a petted child ; and said, " God bless and 
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keep you, mj dear, and bring yo« back better. And 
Eleanor," she added, firmly, " give her her mother's 
picture — she will like it." 

It was the utmost effort of remaining intellect. 
Mrs. Wentworth's hand dropped, and her head sank 
back ; and when Blanche gave one parting kiss, a 
wondering stare was all that met her gaae. 
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OHAPTER XXII. 



Gloriously beautiful was the splendour of the 
setting sun, as it slowly sank to rcs.t that eiening 
behind the steep hills which closed the ravme at the 
fool of Kutherford Castle Far OTerhill and valley 
streamed the flood of its golden rays and the rug 
ged moMotaiiis in the distance were wrapped in a 
Teil of glittering mist, whilst their peaks laught and 
transmitted from point to pomt, the light whuh they 
gathered from the glowing skies And nearer, wheie 
the radiant colouring of the higher hills had melted 
into the purple shadow of rock and wood, there stiU 
gleamed a faint path of light upon the deep fliwing 
stream, winding its way ever and onwards, without 
pause or rest, like the course of that av^ful nver of 
Time which, lit by the reflection of Heaven, is car 
rying us all to Eternity. 

The Earl of Rutherford walked alone oa the 
terrace of the castle. Alone ' that vsoid suftices to 
tell the tale of his misery What matter to him, 
that the gorgeous sun-set illuminated a pnncely do- 
main which owned him for its lord ? What matter 
that, as far as the eye could reach in hamlets, and 
villages, and towns, and the remote recesses of the 
distant hills, wherever his name was heard, men bent 
before it with respect, and envied him his greatness and 
his power ? — he was alone ; and Blanche was dying. 

It is long before we allow the meaning of that 
word to force itself upon our minds. It had been 
long before Lord Rutherford would own to himself 
the realization of the fear which haunted him from 
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the first moment of his child's illness. But it was 
all clear now — all true and vivid. There was death 
written in the hectic colour of her hollow fheek — in 
the glassy brightness of her dark eye — in the burn- 
ing touch of her long fingers ; and the quick, short 
cough which came but for a moment to leave behind 
it the echo of a funeral knell. 

Blanche was dying. She might linger— she had 
lingered — from day to day, from week to week — no 
great change marking the progress of disease ; some- 
times apparently better, able to work and read — some- 
times exhausted and feverish; no one day exactly like, 
or widely differing from, the other. But the end was 
certain. It was in vain that physicians gave flatter- 
ing hopes, and friends related wonderful recoveries. 
There was one fact to which no one who watched 
Blanche constantly could be blind — she did not 
improve. Every week something was taken from 
her strength ; every week something was given up 
■which she had before been able to enjoy. The in- 
cipient disease, which might have been warded off at 
first by care, had received a fatal impulse on the 
night of the Senilhurst ball ; and the changes, 
though imperceptible at the moment, were neverthe- 
less very rapid. 

For a time Lord Rutherford had flattered himself 
that the weather was in fault. When snow lay upon 
the ground, in the month of January, he looked for- 
ward to the spring for her recovery ; and when the 
spring came, and the east winds blew keenly, he said 
that they conld expect no real amendment till the 
summer. A warm summer in England and a winter 
abroad would quite set her up. But summer ap- 
proached, and the weather was unusually favourable ; 
and still, though Blanche might rally for a few days, 
there was no real progress : and then the earl looked 
more careworn, and said less ; only he thought shp 
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would be better at Rutherford, aud to Rutherford 
they prepared to go. 

That at least was a satisfaction to Blanche. Slie 
pined for home, with an indefinable, eager longing. 
She did not say to herself that she should be well 
there ; perhaps she did not in her heart think so : 
but in her sad moments — the hour of weakness, both 
of body and mind — which are the greatest trial of 
such diseases, she fancied that it might at least bring 
her a respite. 

The air of Rutherford, the lovely views, the 
peculiar comforts of her own rooms, the interests 
which were to be found in the village, and, above all, 
the hope of seeing Eleanor, and returning to the 
friendship, which, though interrupted, had never 
been lost — all gave a charm to the prospect of 
return. If she could be at Rutherford again, she 
felt that she might live; and the thought sent a 
bounding thrill through her veins. For life is very 
pleasant to the young, and Blanche had just tasted 
of its enjoyments. 

Then came the departure from Senilhurst-— the 
hurry of preparation — the unavoidable excitement — 
the last thoughts, and last farewells. Blanche could 
not escape them. She was sorrowful and depressed, 
without apparently sufficient cause; and they told 
her it was weakness— that she would be a different 
person at Rutherford, and would return again to 
Seailhurst quite well : and she smiled and said, she 
would not call It a real good b'ye,— she did hope to 
come again very soon ; and she had left a box and 
some books to he kept for her. She begged her 
aunt would write to her, and say how she managed 
without Maude. It was so very, veiy kind to spare 
Maude. It would be such a comfort till she mas 
better; but she would not keep her a day longer 
than was necessary. 
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And Lady Charlton struggled against her rising 
tears, and kissed her teuderly ; and Sir Hugh waved 
his hand, as she was assisted down the steps — and 
she was gone. 

It mas two days' journey from Senilhurst to Ruther- 
ford ; when they had travelled before it was but one. 
Then Blanche was able to enjoy the novelty of the 
road, and to look foiward with expectation, and hopes 
of pleasure ; now she was kid on cushions, too tired 
to speak or think. When they had left Rutherford, 
she had bounded down the staircase, eager to be 
useful and kind to every one r now she was lifted 
in her father's arms, and carried to her own apart- 
ments, fainting. 

That uigbt, the night of their arrival at home, the 
earl first ftlt that she would die. And that night, 
also, as Blanche laid her head upon her pillow, she 
prayed that she might be taught to die. Nearly 
a month had passed since, and another change had 
been proposed. The air of Rutherford was thought 
too keen ; .and a removal to the sea-coast was con- 
sidered desirable. It was the advice of a first-rate 
London physician : the earl and Blanche acquiesced 
without a word of objection ; but when the physician 
was gone, they looked at each other and said, " He 
may be right : it is of little consequence, so that 
me are together." That mas their one thought^-- 
that they might be together — that the earl might sit 
by her, and raise her when she wished for change 
of posture, and bathe her forehead when she was 
exhausted, and read to her mheu she was able to 
listen, and mark the hours for her daily drives — her 
food — her medicine ; and that Blanche might thank 
him ia whispers, aud smoothe his hair, and press 
his hand, and lift her eyes to his, with a smile on 
her pale lips, and a prayer of unutterable thankful- 
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ness in her inmost heart, for the mercy which in 
leading her to death, was leading her father to 
heaven. 

Lord Rutherford was said to be determined in his 
opinions, rigid in his self-formed principles, proud of 
bis influence, and exacting in his demands upon the 
suhmission even of his equals. He might have heen, 
hewaaall this and much more; haughty, iudifferent, 
unsympathising, selfish ; as that man must he who 
has reached the middle of life without contradiction or 
self-examination : but he was honest-minded. What- 
ever were the errors of his practice or his belief, he 
was no self-deceiver : and from the fatal moment 
when he stood by the inanimate body of his wife, 
and felt the conviction that he had been the murderer 
of her peace, if not of her life, he had carried with 
him a goading thought of self-reproach to shield Lim, 
as by a secret spell, from the intoxication of earthly 
splendour. He had lived with Blanche now for 
months only ; to him they seemed years, — -since he 
could ttot realize what life had been without her; and 
in that time, secretly, and without word, or argument, 
or entreaty, new principles and motives of conduct 
had been gradually stealing into his heart. He 
scarcely knew it himself; he did not understand 
the power which influenced him j and, when he 
thought of it at all, he supposed that it was a father's 
natural afFection for a child like Blanche ; and so at 
first it was. When Lord Rutherford began to read 
to Blanche and talk about things which interested 
her, and take trouble for the poor, he did it merely 
because it was her fancy, and it gave him pleasure to 
listen to her remarks, and hear her thanks ; he did 
not care for the subjects in themselves ; and satisfac- 
tion like this was very unreal, and to a person less true 
might have been very deceptive. But Lord Ruther- 
ford was too clear-sighted to heheve that he resembled 
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Blanche, or was actuated by her motives, because 
he was beginning to approve what she approved. 
He would even have been annoyed if such a thought 
had been suggested ; for he was proud and self- 
confident, and Blanche was to him only " as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice," 
exquisite to the senses, but not reaching the heart. 

But they were to part. The decree had gone 
forth, to all human knowledge absolute aod irrever- 
sible. She was to be taken from him ; it might be 
in a few weeks, it might be in a few months, it could 
scarcely be — in a year. And whitherwas she going ? 
Lord Rutherford had no doubt in his reply. 'When 
the thought first came, as he looked at his angel- 
child, when she had fallen asleep whilst he was 
reading to her, her fingers clasped in the earnestness 
of the prayer with which she had followed his words, 
and the brightness of heaven's peace resting upon 
her fair young face, he knew that she was safe. The 
voice of a messenger from above could scarcely have 
increased hia confidence. And he said to himself then, 
and many times afterwards, that she was too good 
for this world. He said it to Dr. Wentworth when 
he came to see her ; he wrote it to Lady Charlton, 
and he fancied that it gave hira comfort. But did 
it do so? 

In the anguish of the long nights, as he lay awake 
listening for every sound, conjuring up visions of 
dread, and knowing that the very worst which might 
he sent to startle him could only be the anticipa- 
tion of an inevitable certainty- — his past life rose up 
before him. The carelessness of his boyhood — the 
open irreligion of his manhood— -the cold hardness 
and insensibility of his advancing age; all marked by 
certain positive offences, and mingled into one huge 
mass of sin, by the misty memories of his half-for- 
gotten offences. If the God whom he professed to 
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worship was a God of mercy ; if in calling Blanche 
from an evil world. He was but calliag her to early 
happiness; was He not also a God of judgment? and 
could the innocent and the guilty, the hoJy and the 
unholy, hope to meet again in the same heaven T 

It was a question which, when once suggested, 
could not be put aside. It followed him by day 
as well as night ; it intruded into his transient 
intervals of peace, when Blanche seemed more at 
ea.se, aad he was able to interest and amuse her ; it 
pursued him, as a spectre, in his solitary moments, 
and he could not speak of it, or find relief in human 
sympathy; for he had lived to himself, until the very 
thought of unreserve was abhorrent to him. Tet 
misery did not make him cold and harsh ; that could 
not be when he was watching over Blanche. The 
very tone of her voice was soothing and softening to 
him, and sometimes a strange, momentary hopeful- 
ness crossed his mind, when she ia any way alluded 
to the future, as if even for him there might also 
be pardon and rest. But it could not stay, for was 
he not under punishment at that very hour? Had 
not the curse of his early sins followed him through 
long years of dreariness ; and had it not fallen now, 
chiefly by his means, upon the only being whom he 
had left on earth to love? 

And with these thoughts Lord Rutherford walked 
alone upon the terrace of his castle. 
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Blanche watched tbe sunset also from her sofa, 
which had been drawn near the window that she might 
enjoy it. Maude was with her ; she was her con- 
stant; nurse in Lord Butherford's ahscnce, and Blanche 
had no longer reason to dread her cousin's moodiness 
and sharpness. Soon atler the annoancement of 
Adelaide's marriage, Maude's manner had quite 
changed. Blanche thought it must be from pity : hut 
Maude's sympathies were not easily called forth, even 
by illne^ ; and many times before, when Blanche had 
needed it, she had withheld it. Neither was pity the 
proper term for Maude's devoted attention. It was 
too silent and thoughtful, as if offered to a superior ; 
land Blanche, in her humility, would not have sup- 
posed itposable that Maude could look upon her in 
such a fight. The firmness of character she had 
shown, Biia which was made known to Maude by con- 
versation with Lord Rutherford, had produced an 
effect which Blanche would never have imagined ; for 
Maude could not be brought to confess that she had 
suspected unjustly; and if, from that time, she 
•pondered more deeply upon the principles by which 
Blanche was actuated, and oftener asked herself 
whether they might not, after all, contain the truths 
for which shewasherself seeking, no one was allowed 
to guess the thoughts that were working in her 
breast, except by her actions. 

They were reconciled without explanation ; but 
Blanche many times wished herself strong enough to 
bear a recurrence to those painful scenes; and 
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Maude's conscience, when it reproached her for false 
shame, urged her at least to make reparation in deed, 
by insisting upon accompanying Blanche to Ruther- 
ford, and nursing her during her illness. This was 
no act of self-denial ; for self-denial, except when it 
involved some tangible good to others, was not part 
of Maude's creed of duty. But she knew that she 
might be of use, and thought it probable that she 
might be a comfort ; and, for herself, the fascination 
which bad drawn her towards Blanche in health, 
acted with tenfold intensity in illness. 

To be with her was to find rest, at least for the 
hour — rest from the despairing search after truth by 
the light of her own intellect, in the calm, abiding faith, 
of one who had received and followed it from infancy. 

Yet they were mournful days for Maude ; this 
one especially had been trying. The farewell visit 
to Mrs. Wentworth had been a greater effort than 
Blanche was equal to, and she had suffered much in 
consequence. In itself it must, at all events, have 
been very painful, and the pain was increased by the 
recollections which it excited, and which Blanche 
could not entirely overcome ; although she had been 
assured again and again, by Dr. Wentworth himself, 
that gratitude rather than reproach was due to her. 
Blanche tried to believe that she had acted rightly ; 
she did believe it in her heart ; yet the sight of Mrs. 
"Wentworth's vacant countenance, the wreck of all 
that bad once been so noble, was a fearful shock. 
The question would arise, in spite of herself— Had 
she not in some way been instrumental in caus- 
ing it ? And it was not till after a visit from Dr. 
Wentworth, who came to her in the course of the 
afternoon, that she could in any degree recover her 
former composure. 

Still she did not regret the exertion she had made. 
It had been her own wish to pay the last respect 
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that might be in her power to her motlier's early 
friend ; and Eleanor had entered into the idea, with 
the fmnt hope that the excitement might produce a 
faTourable effect upon Mrs. Wentworth. 

Maude had ui^ed delay. She said that Blanche 
was learing Rutherford for a time only, and might 
return better able to bear the interview. But 
Blanche would not allow herself to trust to this 
hope, Hope, indeed, it could scarcely be called. 
She knew her own symptoms too well, and could 
read the countenances of those about her too truly 
to admit of hope. Her daily prayer, her daily lesson, 
now, was not to desire it. 

We roay beheve that there is always one last trial 
to he endured, one last grace to be acquired by those 
whom God visits with lingering illness. 'Shej to 
whom life is fraught with care, and the thought of 
the grave full of the rest for which they sigh, can 
little know the awfulness of that moment which first 
brings the young and the hopeful in sight of death. 
Blanche's short life had been burdened with many 
disappointments, many anxieties ; and, in the time of 
health, she had often thoaght of the blessedness of 
aa early removal from temptation, and belieyed that 
she could welcome it. The blessing was sent, and 
she trembled at it. It was not strange. She did 
not know till then how dear life was to her ; she did 
Kot know how she valued the familiar faces of those 
even whom she supposed did not suit her ; she did 
not understand how much she clung to sights, and 
sounds, and associations, and memories, which 
came and went almost without notice, hut which 
constituted the amusement of existence. She did 
not know how precious her father's love was, how 
she rested upon it and trusted to it for protection. 
The prospect of death at a distance, and the actual 
waitinj: for its approach, were very different. 
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She gazed upon the sunset now, Vfith Maode sitting 
beside her, and supporting her that she might be 
better able to watch it ; but they were both silent. 
Blanche's memory had travelled back to the evening 
when she first saw that glorious view ; when her 
fether welcomed her to her home : and Maude's 
thoughts had wandered onwards mto the dark future 
of earth and the dim awfulness of eternity, 

Maude was the first to break tbe silence. " One 
should like to follow it," she said ; "to know where 
it goes. One cannot imagine it still lighting up this 

" I should be sorry to realize that it did," answered 
Blanche. " Sunset has always been my most vivid 
idea of heaven." 

" It is too sad for heaven," said Maude. " Even 
as a child, one felt its sadness." 

The eyes of. Blanche filled with tears, "It 
ought not to be sad," she replied ; " so beautiful it 
is in itself, and with hope to make it more ao. If 
one did not regret this world, it would be joyful." 

"Yet there is little enough here to tempt one 
to regret," said Maude 

"Do you thmk soT" a-sked Blanche, earnestly, 
and with a touching, child-hke simplicity, as if really 
wishing to hear Maude's answer. 

It was not given directly. Maude's eyes dwelt 
Vipon the cnmson hght, which, although the sun had 
sunk behind the hiUs, stiU flooded the western 
honzon, spreadmg itselt far and wide, tOI it melted 
Imperceptibly into a faint ethereal blue. "It is 
glonoua, most glorious," she exclaimed ; " but it is 
too much , one cannot grasp it." 

"And one can grasp earth," said Blanche, with 
a sigh. 

"Grasp it, and find it ashes," replied Maude, 
bitterly ; " some do, at least; not you, Blanche." 
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" I have had a very happy life," said Blanche ; 
"every one has been very kind to me, I should like 
to thank them," 

Maude turned round quickly ; "Now do you mean? 
Because you are going away ? " 

" Not to-night ; I am so tired : hut I should like 
every one to koow that 1 have thought about them. 
If you come back agda, Maude, will you tell them 

" You must tell them yourself, then, dear child," 
said Maude, kissing her. 

Blanche looked earnestly in her fac«, and answered, 
" I should like to say things out plainly to you ; but 
I cannot; if you do not understand," 

" I do — I do understand," replied Maude, her 
voice sounding hollow with the effort to appear 
calm. 

"I shall not come hack," said Blanche. "Even 
papa does not really think so ; aad I should like to 
tell you now what to do with some of my things— 
my books, and pictures, and ornaments. I think 
about them a good deal, and I don't wish to do so ; 
and if I might say to you what I should like to have 
done with tiiem, it would he off my mind," 

"But not to-night, dearest," said Maude, 

" No ; perhaps not to-night : but to-morrow ; the 
first thing, I should wish it. You see, Maude, I 
may not have very much time before me, though 
papa and Dr. Granville say the sea-air will do me 
good; and if 1 could settle about it all, and say 
good h'ye to every one, and thank them, I should 
not have such wandering thoughts ; at least I hope 
not." 

Maude hent her head upon the sofa ; her tears 
were uncontrollable, Blanche put her arm round 
her, as she had sometimes been wont to do in her 
days of health, and speaking quite calmly said. 
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" You must not fret about me, Maude, and fency I 
am worse because I speak so ; I only do it because 
of something Dr. Wentworth said yesterday. When 
he has come to see me lately he Las been very kind, 
and I have been able to talk to him ; and he under- 
stands — he knows what I feel." 

" About being ill ? " asked Maude. 

" About death ! " stai Blanche. She waited for a 
moment, and closed her eyes as if praying mentally ; 
then she said, " If I were very good, I should not 
be afraid ; but I cannot quite help it." 

" No one can help it, I should think," replied 
Maude. 

" Yes, indeed, some persons can : but Dr. Went- 
worth says they are generally persons who are older 
and have suffered more ; and you know, Maude, I 
have always had some one to depend upon, and take 
care of me ; and — but that is wicked — because I 
have no faith," she added. 

"If I were like you," began Maude, quickly; 
"and had lived the life you have — " 

Blanche interrupted her ; " Maude, dear, jou will 
not say things which vei me, now we have so little 
time to be together. But I don't think the fear I 
have is so much about all I have done wrong ; there 
is such great, great hope of forgiveness. But, even 
then, it is so awful, so lonely ; if some one could go 
with me^papa, or Mrs. Howard, or you. I have 
never been alone all my hfe. I wonder what it will 
be like. Oh, Maude, can you think?" she covered 
her face with her hands, as if shrinking from the 
thought ; when she looked up again all was peaceful. 
"It is over now," she said, heaving a sigh of relief; 
"it comes and goes — the dark hour, asDr. Wentworth 
calls it. But he says I shall feel it less if I pray : 
and, Maude, you will do to-morrow what I asked ? 
because I am to put away my cares for this world. 
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even tbe very little ones, and then there will be 
nothing to come between me and my Saviour." 

"There can be very httle now," said Maude, 
tenderly. 

Blanche shook her head. "Ah ! Maude, you don't 
know. I did not know till lately ; but you will hear 
all I have to say, and promise to do it all ; will you 
not t and aow, please, if papa will come and read to 
me, I should like to go to bed." 

Maude went to eall the earl; and, whilst the last 
gleam of sunlight was fading away,, they knelt to- 
gether and joined in the few short prayers, which 
were all that Blanehe could bear after that day of 
excitement. Then Mande kissed her, and said, 
"Good night," and the earl lifted her in his arms 
and carried her to her room. 
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M E ma 1 by herself, thinking. At otiier 
t m I Id ph losophize upon general principles, 

ab tra t tl tl e ultimate destinies of mankind ; 

but fh w ly one question now fov her eonsi- 

d t n — tl q t on which must sooner or later be 
b ght b f all— what was to he the ultimate 

d t y f 1 d lidual soul — of Blanche, of her- 

If? 

H w h 1 g 1 then for Blanche's simple faith ! 
the vividness with which she must realize all that 
belonged to the uaaeen world, to be able to say so 
quietly and confidently, " There will be nothing thtn 
to come between me and my Saviour." 

It was true, actual, as if she had spoken of an earthly 
friend. And even her fears were natural, neither 
exaggerated nor excited, only the awe which one so 
young, and tender, and helpless, could scarcely fail to 
experience in the first near prospect of entering upon 
a new existence. 

It was very strange to Maude, aproblem she could 
not solve, for it was not merely the result of educa- 
tion, the having been taught to believe. She had 
been tat^ht also ; hut what to her was an idea, solemn 
and important, yet still only an idea, was to Blanche 
an all-absorbing reality. Some real difference there 
must be between them ; and that not a difference which 
might safely be borne with, like any other diversity of 
taste or sentiment — death was a fact which admitted 
of no " halting between two opinions." If, ia order to 
support the prospect of it, calmly, a life like that of 
Blanche was necessary, then Maude's dreamy, philo- 
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sophical speculations and indolent practice, must be 
dangerous. Maude's inherent enet^y of mind was 
aroused by the thought. Hitherto, it had been spent 
in the study of abstruse questions ; now, it was directed 
to practice. And she had full leisure for considera- 
tion — for the twilight sank into darkness, and the 
darkness was exchanged for the brilliancy of moon- 
light, and still she was alone with her own thoughts 
and theawfulness of the silent night. Lord Ruther- 
ford came to her once, but it was only to say that she 
must not mind being left by herself, for Blanche 
wanted him ; and Maude knew well what that meant. 
It was the case every eyening. He professed to be 
with her when Blanche was gone to bed, but he never 
remained for more than a few minutes. If Blanche 
was wakeful, he sat in her room fancying she would 
want him ; and if she was asleep, he lingered in the 
outer apartment listening for any sound or movement. 
Since they came to Rutherford he had chosen to sleep 
ia a room close to hers ; but this did not satisfy him, 
and again and again, iu the course of the night, he 
would steal into her chamber to look at her, as if 
fearful that during those short hours of absence, death 
woidd remove from him without warning the treasure 
in which his heart delighted. 

ITie next day was to be the last but one of their 
stay at Rutherford. Afterwards they were to move 
by easy stages to the sea-side, as Blanche could bear 
the journey; and, if she found herself sufficiently 
strengthened to endure a further change, it was pro- 
posed to take her for about a fortnight to St. Ebbe's, 
that she might pay a parting visit to Mrs. Howard 
before leaving England. So they planned — the earl. 
Dr. Granville, and Maiidc — when she was called in to 
the consultation, neither choosing to allow what was 
in all their thoughts, and satisfying themselves by the 
expectation that sea-air would bring a respite of the 
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evil day, though it could never work a restoration to 
health. Blanche gave no voice on the question; she had 
hut one wish- — to do what was considered best. Sub- 
mission was her last trial of duty, and the little energy 
which remained to her was exercised in disciplining 
herself into quiet acquiescence with whatever might 
be deemed beneficial. And there waa one part of the 
projected plan which, as the earl had anticipated when 
it was formed, reconciled her to it in the whole. 
Even her love for Rutherford was scarcely equal to 
the depth of interest and gratitude with which she 
thought of St. Ehbe's. When life is failing, and the 
future in this world becoming blank, memory returns 
with affection, tenfold increased, to the scenes and 
the eveats of the past r and where could Blanche find 
any recolleetioQS so calm, and holy, and bright, as 
those which were associated with St. Ebhe's 1 Once 
more to see it ; once more to see her earliest and 
truest friend ; once more to thank her for her loving 
care, her prayers, her counsel; to tell her, if time 
should be panted, the short history of those few 
months — few in number but infinite in importance — 
which had constituted the actual trial of her yoimg 
life, and then to die ;— where, when, hovf — as God 
in His wisdom should appoint ; that was her last 
eager wish, the last earthly craving of her heart. 

They were together again, Maude and Blanche, the 
following morning. Business which the earl could 
not postpone had called him for an hour away, and 
Blanche, feeling stronger after her night's rest, was 
sitting nearly upright on the sofa, with her jewel-case 
on a little stand by her ; whilst Mande, with a pencil 
and paper in her hand, was writing down her wishes 
respecting her ornaments. I'hey were both very quiet 
and composed ; no one coming into the room would 
have supposed that they were engaged in anything 
more painful than usualj except at oceasionid mo- 
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m ot wl at t t oUectiona rushed upon 
Bl ha h 1 k d at ome present fvom her 
f a h an I putt tad would say perhaps that 
sh ul 1 n t that a ay ; she would rather he 

should keep it as part of herself. 

"You shall let him have tbe paper, dear 
Maude," she said, when the task was nearly com- 

Eleted. " He will like to see that it is all done himself, 
y-and-hy ; though I cannot talk to him about it now. 
And if there is anything left that 1 have forgotten, 
and he does not know quite what to do with it, will 
you and Eleanor help him? for you will he friends 
with poor Eleanor formy sake, wont you ?" 

Maude's reply was inartieulate, though she tried to 
speak. 

"And one thing more may I say to you, dear 
Maude?" continued Blanehe, earnestly. " I Song to 
have it aU off my mind this morning, that I may 
tell Dr. "Wentworth I have done what he wished 
when he comes this afternoon." 

"If you talk much you will not be able to see 
him," said Maude, kindly. " You are quite over- 
worked as it is." 

" It wil) take but a few minutes," replied Blanche, 
" and to-morrow I should like to have quite free, 
because — " 

"Yes," interrupted Maude, quickly; "I know. 
Go on, if you wish it." 

Blanche waited for an instant. A thought of bit- 
terness was to be struggled with and conquered ; that 
her father, changed though he was in many ways, 
shrunk from the idea of being with hev when she 
received the Holy Communion. Presently, she said 
to Maude, " That was a sad time at Senilhurst. 
I don't like thinking about it ; but I am afraid some- 
times that I must have seemed wrong in what I did. 
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and I kaow I was cross with you. Wont you ^ve 
me a kiss, now, and tell me you forgive me?" 

It was all Maude could do to answer ; but she did 
say, " It was 1 who was wrong and cross, and want 
to be forgiven ;" aad then she gave the kiss that was 
asked, and both were happier 

"There is a bracelet for Adelaide m my dressing 
case," said Blanche, after a shoit pause " It is too 
gay for your taste, Maude , she w:U value it, at 
least I hope she will, by and by, because my aunt 
gave it me." 

" A long by-aud-by that will be,' observed Maude 
speaking her thoughts aloud 

"Not so long, I hope, as you fancy," replied 
Blanche, cheerfully ; adding, in a gra\er tone, whil-t 
she looked steadily at Maude to see whether slie 
understood her, " I could almost blame myself 
sometimes, when I think of the break up of all >oiir 
family happiness." 

" "There never was happmcis with us, replied 
Maude, with emphasis, "never, as lar back as I 
can remember. When I was a child of sc'vcn jeais 
old, 1 felt the hoilowness and unreality of Ul 
about me. Nothing that you could haie done or 
said, Blanche, would have mode things better then 
they are," 

" I hope not," replied Bhnche, "\et c^en if I 

Maude finished her sentence, "you would not 
have been right in yielding ; no, mdeed, I feel that ; 
you must be quite assured I do;" and Maude 
smiled brightly, and almost sweetly, for even this 
slight acknowledgment was a weight removed from 
her mind. 

" If I had given way, I should have been very sorry 
afterwards," said Blanche. " That is one thing for 
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which I have so much cause to thank Mrs. Howard, 
that she taught me in difficulties to look at actions 
as I should look upon them when — when I was as I 
am now— dying." 

Maude's face showed, though unconsciously to 
lierself, the pain which any allusion to Blanche's 
state gaye her. 

" I did not mean to grieve you, dear Maude," said 
Blanche, taking her hand affectionately ; " but it is 
always in my own thoughts, and so 1 forget that it 
may not always be in others. And it makes ail things 
so different ; so very, very different. I can't exactly 
tell you what it is like ; but, in a way, it is as if one 
had been amusing oneself with what seemed to be a 
a doll, a plaything, and suddenly, whilst one held it in 
one's hand, it had started into life, and become a iiying 
being. All the past is so awfully real. I feel," she added, 
her cheek becoming flushed with excitement ; " I feel 
that it cannot die with me^ — that itmustiive on here — 
working for good or for evil. That one action, espe- 
cially, would have been yery dreadful, Maude, to think 
of now; would it not? To hare been the meaas of 
bringing harm upon hundreds; and to knowthat,when 
I was resting in my grave, it would still be spreading. 
Oh ! Maude, sometimes I think that even Heaven 
itself could not he Heaven with such a thought," 

Maude was saved the pain of reply, for Lord 
Rutherford came into the room. Blanche hastily 
dosed her jewel-case, and weicomiug him with a 
smile, told him she had been better all the morning, 
and was better then ; only she had tired herself with 
giving some directions. 

"You were unwise to trouble yourself, my darling," 
was the earl's reply ; " trust to Maude and Barnes ; 
I am sure they will do everything you wish," 

Blanche was silent. Lord Rutherford's eye acci- 
dentally fell upon the paper which Maude had been 
V 2 
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writing ; — it was merely a list of different articles, 
with names attached to them : but love has a 
piercing sight ; he understood it in aa instant. 
, " I will take it," he said, holding out his hand 
as Maude folded the paper, and was going to put 
it hurriedly aside. Maude gave it him and left the 
room. 

Blanche raised her eyes to meet her fathers; he 
was very pale, but his voice scarcely trembled as 
he said, "It shall all be done;" and placing the 
paper carefully in his pocket-book, he walked to 
the window. 
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And now it was all arranged, al! settled, and ordered ; 
and Blanche had gone through the trj'ing service 
for which she had been preparing, and said her 
last words of gratitude to Dr. Wentworth and told 
him he had comforted her and helped her, and 
begged him to write to her when she was away ; 
and Maude had receiTcd every minute direction as 
to her cousin's wishes, in case she should never 
return to Rutherford ; and the earl had pleased him- 
self — for the moment it was really a pleasure, though 
a melancholy one — in contriving everything for t£e 
journey, so as to save Blanche, as far as lay in the 
power of human ingenuity, from the otherwise un- 
avoidable fatigues of a journey. His spirits rather 
rallied under the pressnre of occupation ; and a 
flickering hope began again to burn feebly in his 
breast. The physician had spoken so confidently 
of the benefit of sea-air ; he thought it might work 
an improvement, or it might at least delay the pro- 
gress of disease ; and Blanche had, undoubtedly, 
appeared stronger the last few days ; she had borne 
the preparation for removal much better than any 
one anticipated. It was a natural delusion, and 
neither Blanche nor Maude were unwilHng to foster 
it. Both felt that even a deceitful hope was better, 
at that moment, than the despairing certainty which 
would have rendered exertion almost impossible. 

True, they might under such circumstances have 
remained at B,utherford; but Blanche herself v 
bednnma: not to wish for this. T" 
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k y he sea air might uiTigorate her, and 

b h o visit St Ebbe s with something of 

n m and she looked fornard to the possibihtj 

wi hngenng ot eatthly satistactioDj which 

n h n a prospect of Eternity cannot quench in 

h bo m of the young And there was another 

ea her wish ^ery different and nhoUy un 

fi h I he left Ruthtrf jrd now, there was, -she 

w w re, no probability of her return Whi n 

wh er last moments would be spent, God 

n k w but at least het father would be apaied 
pai associating them with his home He 

would not watch o^er her day fav day and iccustom 
himself to see her m the same room the same position 
and then suddenly miss 1 r from her place Dreary 
as Rutherford woilJ under mv circum&tances le 
without her, the shock of the separation would be 
broken by their present remoril and het fither 
would not so probal !j be tempted as she had some 
times feared he might be to rush fiom it in despair 
and again, leaying the sphere of his duties find re 
fuge in solitary Misery abroad "iet the lastevenins; 
in that her only real home was a grievous tiial for it 
was the first step towards the final breakmg up of 
earthly ties which she knew was before her As she 
lay upon the sola by herself whilst Maude wis 
engaged with her maid m the bed room ind Lord 
Rutherford was talking to the stewiid m his study 
she had leisure for thought if she had been sufii 
ciently strong But she was not she could only 
suffer fancies to pass before her she could not con 
trol them : they were almost all ol one kind — ot 
her father, and her mother-^her unhaj pj hut 
dearly cherished mother — the thought ol who n 
seemed to give a resting place to her human affections 
when she fancied to herself the entrance upoa 
another world. Leaving Butheiford seemed almost 
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like deserting the countess's memory. It was the 
only place in which Blanche had learnt to know 
her. She wished she could go again into her 
room, to say fai'ewell, as it were, to that which 
mostly had belonged to her. It was a strange 
mixture of feeling ; the vision of her mother, at rest 
as she believed her to be, and waiting to receive her, 
was less vivid than the earthly image conjured up 
by her hooks and pictures, in the dreary desoiat« 
chamber, which told so truly the history of her life. 
Sight triumphed over faith, and tears of pity rose to 
Blanche's eyes ; and all other feelings were forgotten 
in the intensity of longing, that she had been per- 
mitted to know her, to live with her and comfort her. 
That would have changed the whole current of her 
life ; it might have i^de her a different person. 
Yet it must have been, in a measure, a. barrier 
between her and her father, and IJlanche turned 
away from such a thought ; for how dearly she loved 
him she was just beginning to feel. Oh I if they 
could but have been as one ! If now, when about to 
leave her father alone, she could at least restore to 
him the peace of mind of which the remembrance 
of her mother had robbed him ! Tben, it seemed, 
she conld die happy, for she would leave him at 
rest ; and something whispered to her that, if the 
bitterness of remorse was soothed, his mind would be 
more open to the principles and hopes of religion. 

Blanche was thinking upon these things when she 
was aroused by a gentle tap at the door, almost im- 
mediately followed by the entrance of Eleanor Went- 
worth. This was the first day for nearly a week that 
they had met; and before, they had scarcely been 
together for more than a quarter of an hour at a 
time, Mrs. Wentworch's claims upon Eleanor's atten- 
tion were incessant. No one else suited her ; and her 
disposition, which perhaps in its original nature was 
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exacting, as regarded those she loTed, was now be- 
come so jealous and excitable, that it was painful to 
tl t h It h) ght h b f m this cause that 
EI It d C t t w t hfulness and 

ty w 11 k 1 h g y short space 

ft d El f t Id tal of great trial 

m h daily It th m jht h been a deeper 

us f tl It f — t d self-reproach 

fthjt dfbdgf It come. The 

p f 1 d b ght memories 

wh h t 1 t f hf 1 th y h d robbed her 

f t J t did quenched the 

p kl f 1 1 I d 1 th 1 sticity of her 

p dwh { Iptdh d her father 

ca 1 1 El Id tt turn away in 

pp til bt Iwtld , because she 

k w th t tl s f wl h t d tl ir compassion 
w tl q f 1 onduct. 

It w iJy th Bl 1 tl t h as quite free. 
Blanche knew Lvcrything, all her resolutions and her 
failings, her temptations and her weakness. She 
could go back with her to their simple life at St, 
Ebbe's, and recal the serious devotedness of purpose 
with which they had knelt together at their confirm- 
ation ; the earnestness and awe with which they had 
afterwards received their first Communion, and the 
enei^y with which they had entered upon the duties 
of hfe — armed by the same counsel, and animated by 
affection for the same friend. How widely since that 
time their paths had diTcrged Eleanor dreaded to 
think. Blanche, purified and strengthened by ill- 
ness, was so far removed from herself that she seemed 
scarcely like a creature of the same sphere. Yet still 
she understood ; still, even before Eleanor, could ven- 
ture to enter upon the subject of her wanderings from 
the right path, Blanche seemed, by an intuitive per- 
ception, to comprehend them ; and the few hours 
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which they occasionally spent together, were seasons of 
salutary, though mournful, rest to poor Eleanor's 
wounded spirit ; and were treasured in her recollec- 
tion to be prized, she could not yet tell how dearlv, 
when death should ha^-e parted them, and there shoulll 
be no one left to whom she could say, " So we 
acted," or " so we thought and spoke, when we were 
children." 

For it was not yet that she could fully understand 
the danger of Blanche's state. She came into the 
room that evening looking almost happy, merely 
because Lord Rutherford bad told het that Blanche 
was much better than they could have expected, con- 
sidering all she had gone through during the day. 
She had never been accustomed to the fluctuations of 
consumption; and she had heard of persons recovering 
who were much worse than she imagined Blanche to 
be ; and, sanguine by nature, she could not divest 
herself of hope. Her spirits also had for the hour 
rallied as regarded her home-trials. Her mother 
seemed tolerably comfortable ; and a penitent, affec- 
tionate — though melancholy — Setter had been re- 
ceived from Charles, which had softened her father's 
feelings and melted his indignation into pity. It was 
this subject which first suggested itself when she 
found that Blanche was able to listen to her. 

" I would have brought you the letter, dear 
Blanche," she said, as she took off her bonnet and 
sat down by the sofa ; "but I was afraid you would 
be too busy and tired to attend to it. I don't know 
exactly why one should be pleased at what is evidently 
written very much out of spirits ; but it is the tone 
which papa and I like. Tliere is so much feeling for 
us, and so much thought for poor mamma." 

"And Adelaide! Does she write too?" asked 
Blanche, always ready, even when weakened by 
illness, to throw herself into the interests of others. 
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" She sends her love in a postscript; but I am 
afraid that is only a, matter of form. It is about her 
that Charles is worrying himself. She is just begin- 
niug to feel what the privations of a soldier s wife are, 
where there is no money ■ and I am afraid she 
reproaches 1 n bhe e d not d that t! o gl 
a Ided Eleanor vith so e b tte aesa He 1 is 

sacr faced an el fo h r as she has for h n 

They will be 1 ipp er wl n tl > are abroad I 
hope sa 1 Blau he Tl re will ot be the ame 
look ng back and lo g ng for ! i: s and I th li 
afler a t me mj a nt and fe H gl fi 11 for^, v 

It s ot torg e e a wh eh will make tl e 
happ sa 1 Eleanor with a hea j s gl Two 

people fte ly nsu ted must 1 e m seralle f thei 
had the w alth of Peru it comma d Tl at s tl 
real wrct hed ess and that s what I reproach m self 
tor I knew so well from the re y beg nning that th y 
were no more fitted for each other tlian I am to be 
Queen of England I beheve m fact, it was that 
which deluded n e I fancied that Charles never 
could be so blind as really to fail m lore. But, 
Blanche I want to talk ot other thmgs now, other 
people rather 

"Mis Honaid and St Ebbc s ' said Blanche, 
with a sn le of interest 

Eleanor could not sn Ic She answered, sadJy, 
" Ye« I wint to talk ot her and to send a message ; 
but I dont exactly know what "iou must tell 

"Eveij thine I can thu k of abo it you," said 
Blanche She will want tiknow everything." 

"1 could almost make up my mind to write to her 
by you continued Eleanor but there is so much 
that I dread saying She knows all the facts about 
me, those I have been forced to mention ; but there 
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are other things. Oh, Blanche ! what would I not 
give to he you ; to go back to her unchanged ! " 

Blanche stretched out her wasted hand, and said, 
" Not quite unchanged." 

" No, not unchanged ; you are right : but altered, 
advanced, beyond, lar bejond whatever she would 
have imagined possible. Do you know, Blanche, 
there are times when it seems actually impossible that 
we could ever have been brought up together ; and 
that my advantages were as great, even greater 
than yours. I caunot understand it, till I retrace 
it all, step by step, and see how I have gone back," 

"You are always reproaching yourself, dearest," 
said Blanche ; " I wish I could feel you were to have 
happier thoughts, now that I am going away." 

" Happier when you are awayl" exclaimed Eleanor, 
and tears filled her eyes : " that would be impos- 
sible ; and then my mother— hut we must not talk 
about her. I am obliged not to think more than 
I can help ; for you know, Blanche, I cannot deceive 
myself; it has been in a great measure my doing ; 
and that was what I wanted to say to Mrs. Howard. 
I should like her to know the worst; for she will feel 
for me, however she may blame me." 

" And have you not written to her at all, lately 1" 
asked Slanche, with some surprise. 

" Yes, in a certwn way ; I have written facts— 
not the sort of letters she would wish to have, I 
know. But I could not bring myself to do it. You 
must tell her, Blanche. You must talk tti her for 

Blanche hesitated. " If I am able," she said ; 
" but I am not going there directly ; and I cannot 
tell how I may be when I get to St. Ebbe's." 

Eleanor read, what was in her mind, though for the 
moment the thought of her own griefs had absorbed 
her. "Blanche," she said, as she bent down and 
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kissed her, " wherever you are, and however you may 
be, you will be happy. She wiuted eagerly for the 
answer, as if it would satisfy some rising doubt in 
her own mind. 

A smile of inespresaible sweetness passed over 
Blanche's face, as she replied, "Yes, quite happy— 
quite. I had some fears — the dread of loneliness — 
of what, perhaps, I am to suffer at the last ; but 
they are going. I do not wish to live." 

" Papa does not think you worse," said Eleanor ; 
"and Lord Rutherford says you are better." 

Blanche smiled. " Tes, dearest ; aad I am not 
worse ; perhaps even I am better. I may linger — I 
may return; but it is not probable — scarcely pos- 
sible." 

" And to part from you now, for ever ; to live 
without you !" exclaimed Eleanor, bursting into a 
passionate flood of tears. "You are so young; 
they said you were so strong ; there is no consump- 
tion in your family," 

" I would rather see the truth," replied Blanche, 
quietly. " It is much better for me, for then I can 
prepare myself; and you must let me say to-night 
what I would, if I were quite sure of our never 
meeting again on earth." 

"No, no," exclaimed Eleaoor ; " I cansot bear it; 
I cannct hsten to it and we shaU meet again 

Yes mdeed in heiven God grant it said 
Blanche solemn!;, and Eleanor buried her face in 
her hands Blanche waited for her to speak I ut 
there was neither voice nor 'ound, save the tickins; 
of the clock which marked iiu. mmufes that were 
speedi g towa ds Eternity Then Blanche ra sed 
herself on the sofi and sail as she jomel ler h'jnds 
together and a flush t jiged her asbv cheek Trt e 
have often talked of this hour, we have thought 
what It would be to die. Eleanor, dearest, it is very 
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awful — very real ; more real far than anythiDg in 
life, except prayer and communion with God." 

" And that I ha^e neglected," said Eleanor, with- 
out r^smg her head, 

" Yes," continued Blanche, in the same earnest 
tone, "you have told me so, and I have thought 
about it when I have been lying here alone ; and I 
hoped I might ask you — I might beg you — the 
wishes of the dying are sacred," she added, her 
changing into a touching gentleness of 



Eleanor rose from her seat, and, kneeling be- 
side her, said, " Ask me what you will, if only I 
may be like you." 

" I cau see— 1 think I can," continued Blanche, 
what has been my own safety, in a measure, as far 
as I have been safe ;— or rather," she added, cor- 
recting herself, "what has been permitted to help 
me. It was my rule^my order for every day ; order 
in my prayers, I mean ; not leaving them to chance 
or feeling, but being forced to go at fixed times. 
It was Mrs. Howard's wish that first made me feel 
that I was forced, and then it became necessary," 

" Mrs. Howard gave me the rule too," said Eleanor 
humbly, "but I did not keep it," 

" But now, now, for my sake — in memory of me, 
when I am gone. Eleanor, it h my last wish, be- 
cause I feel that in your case it involves all other 
duties. Only promise me that once in the day, not 
merely in the morning and at night, you will pray." 

And Eleanor kissed her, and answered, " I will 
promise ; but 1 shall never be like you." 

Blanche sank back, with a smile, as if a weight 
had been taken from her mind, and after a moment's 
silence continued, " And cue thing more I would say 
whilst time is granted me to speak. I would say it 
rather than write it, because I can speak it more ear- 
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nestly, more truly, as it should be spoken. I told you 
I was happy. Eleanor, that does not express what I 
feel ; it is all so strange and overpowering. But there 
is something beyond happiness — rest, peace, love." 
Her dark eyes were lighted up with the Bparkling 
flash of intense feeling, as she added, " Love which 
is perfect, satisfying ; the dieani of mv childhood, 
which now I hare found " She became very ex- 
hausted, and Eleanor seeing that her presence was 
exciting, felt that she must go But as she stood up 
to depart it seemed impossible Blanche motioned 
to her to sit down again , Eleanor paused. She 
went to the table and took up a large morocco case, 
which she had laid upon it on her first entrance. 

" Stay a few minutes longer," said Blanche ; " I 
will not talk " 

Eleanor approached her , the case was m her hand. 
"Hark'" she said " it is si\ o'clock My mother 
will be ^^ant!l!g me " 

Blanche looked up with the impulse to send a 
message, but a blank, miserable recollection, checked 
her 

"She sent her love to lou today," continued 
Eleanor, unable to restrain her tears, "and — " she 
held out the case 

Blanche atretihed out her hand, but it was quite 
powerless , and she could onlj say in a feeble tone, 
" Open it " 

"I wdlleaye itwithyou," «aid Eleanor, " it is — " 

" Yes, I know , open it — let me see it," 

And Eleanor touched the spring, and revealed the 
bright, lovely features of the young Countess of 
Rutherford The mother and the child , — how hke ' 
and yet hon different I As Blanche motioned to 
Eleanor to place the picture near her, and Eleanor s 
eye wandered from one to the other, she could 
almost have supposed that the tale of each sweet 
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face had been reversed ; that the radiant beauty dis- 
played by the artist was the image of Blanche jnst 
entering upon the world's enjoyments; and that the 
worn, sunk features of the gentle girl, were the signs 
of the life of sorrow about to find repose in death, 

Blanche gazed at the picture long and silently, 
" Thank her," she said at length to Eleanor, in a 
trembling voice, "very much. Tell her — you know 
how I value it." 

" It should have been yours before, dearest," said 
Eieanor, 

" No, no ; it is in time. It will do its work ;" 
and turning away her head, she murmured, " he has 
made mp happy, and she will forgive," 

Eleanor drew near to say, good b'ye. 

" God biess you, Eleanor, my own precious Eleanor ; 
and keep you safe. Think of me when you pray — 
in Church— always ;" and Eleanor could only answer 
by sobs, and the half-uttered, delusive hope, that 
they might meet again. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Why should we linger so fondly over the last hours 
of the dying ? — why should we delight to dwell upon 
the form and lineaments, and expression of that which 
is now so loved, and valued, but which soon must he 
hidden from our sight ? — why should we treasure up 
each word and tone to be recalled in the hour of de- 
solation, and pierce with a deeper anguish the heart 
that already is crushed to the clustf We are but 
adding to our grief: yet we would rather cherish it 
than part from it ; for it is dearer than happiness, 
more precious than joy, since it is instinct with the 
hopes of immortality. It is a grief, however, which 
needs no description. We have but to ask our own 
hearts ; and, even if the dread experience has as yet 
been spared us, we can tell all the outward forms 
which it must assume. That last departure from 
Rutherford, who cannot picture it? The momentary 
excitement — the struggle of conflicting feelings — of 
dying hope, and ever-present fear— the petty cares, 
and ordinary trials of a journey, and the never- 
ceasing anxiety and dread felt through all, lest the 
change should have been made too late. 

The earl hoped, even then ; though he thought he 
did not. If he had not hoped, he never would have 
taken Blanche away, for he saw at last how much it 
cost her. The pain of fatigue she could not hide, 
though the pain of regret she could. There is some- 
thing in the very name of home inexpressibly dear to 
us when we are very ill ; and Blanche's home, not- 
withstanding all her disappointments, had been a very 
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happy one. But she left it without a word of com- 
plaint, or expresaioa of sorrow ; only with a few 
silent tears, as she looked for the last time on the 
window of her mother's chamber, and raised herself 
to smile a farewell to Eleanor, who, unable to leave 
Mrs. Wentworthas she had anticipated, was standing 
at the rectory gate to see her pass. 

But that parting was over and the journey was 
borne with tolerable ease ; and Blanche reached the 
place of her destination, and felt the freshness of the 
sea-breeze, and saw the sparkling of the bright waters 
beneath a brilliant noon-day sun ; and, strengthened 
for a few days, seemed to enjoy her daily drive and 
the novelty of the view, and thought- — j till 1 
thought, and knew — that she was dying 

Yet days went by as before. Habit and t 
and old familiar ways and interests, crow I no 1 u 
even to the last ; and in the spacious m n wh 
provided with every luxury of refine t g d d 
from every blast, shaded from every intrudm^ glare, 
Blanche was learning to prepare herself for Heaven, 
there was a common life of vexing thoughts and 
woridly occupations pressing forward, eager, hopeful, 
save when it approached the sick chamber of her 
upon whose young brow was written the doom of 
all earthly beauty, "passing away."* 

There all was stilled as in the presence of an angel 
visitant. For it grew, day by day, even hour by 
hour, the pure ethereal beauty of that heaven-born 
spirit which is the portion of God's elect. When 

* From the stars of beaten and the flowers of earth, 
From the pageant of power auij the voice of mirth, 
From the mists of morn on the mountain's brow, 
From childhood's song and aifection's vow — 
From all, save that o'er which soul l)ears sway, 
Breathes hut one record^passiiij away. 

Mrs. Hehaks. 
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Blaoclie had put aside her few earthly cares, she was 
able to fix her thoughts steadily upon eternity The 
world to which she was hastening became her home, 
and though her perceptions were (Jim, and her antici- 
pations vague, she could still dwell upon some cer- 
tainties, before which all earthly joys faded into 
nothingness. 

She would be sinless there and at rest ; — at rest in 
the presence of her Saviour ; and the blessedness of 
that Lope none can telt but they to whom eyery 
earthly affection is secondary. It was no dream to 
Blanche, that the love of God alone can satisfy the 
human heart ; it was a fact, taught by each day's 
experience. The Being to whom she could turn in 
every trial, however slight ; the Friend whose presence 
she always felt ; the love which could never change, 
even with the changes of her own weak, unstable 
heart ; were realities, beneath which her sinking spirit 
reposed as beneath " the shadow of a great rock in 
a weary land." When the terror of death over- 
whelmed her, she turned to tliem with an unutterable 
sense of safety and relief; whilst every trifting com- 
fort and every moment of ease were regarded as the 
sure pledges of that untiring watchfulness which, if 
it guarded her so carefully in life, could never leave 
her lonely in death. 

And it was not trust merely that Blanche felt. 
Trust is our faith in a Power ; love is our dciotion 
to a Person, She had trusted all her life, and she 
had loved too, more than she knew. Now she was 
beginning to comprehend her own heart, to under- 
stand its yearnings after perfection, its cravings for a 
fullness of affection which she had been told could 
be found on earth, but which she had often feared 
might, if it satisfied her, border upon idolatry. She 
could not envy others, even with the purest prospects 
of this world's happiness. She had found "the 
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pear! of great price," and the wealth of the universe 
would have been worthless in its exciiange. 

Lord Rutherford saw that she was happy, and 
even in the midst of his anguish he could not be in- 
sensible to the comfort; yet the sight of "the peace 
which passeth understanding " was often goading to 
his self-reproach, since it seemed to widen the gulf 
that separated him and his child. 

Hewas alone with Blanche, one evening, about a fort- 
night after their removal from Rutherford, and she was 
speaking to him of St. Ebbe's, and of her wish to go 
there soon, and saying that she was becoming anxious 
about it, for the distance was not very great j—she 
thought they might return if— she paused, and then 
finished her sentence firmly — if she should live. 

He did not shrink from her words; but, as he 
fondly smoothed her hair, replied, that he did not 
see she was worse, but he was afraid she must be. 

"Yes," she said, she knew that she was worse, 
for she was weaker ; and she had spoken to Dr. 
Granville, and aaked what he thought about her 
going to St. Ebbe's, and he had told her that if she 
really wished it so very much he .could not say no, 
but he would not advise it. "I will not urge it, 
if you don't hke it, dear papa," she added ; " but 
Mrs. Howard could only come to me for one night, 
without great difficulty, and- " 

The earl interrupted her, "Wish it, my child ! 
my wishes against yours ! " 

"They ought to be against mine," said Blanche, 
" if you like it ; but you have always been so kind ; 
you have spoiled me, and now I am bent upon my 
own way." She spoke lightly and playfully, as she 
might have done months before. It was the voice 
more than the words which touched the weak chord 
of the earl's heart, and made the tears gather in his 
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"You have quite spoiled me," continued Blanche, 
in the same tone ; but it changed the next moment, 
for her father was leaning bis head agwnst her pillow 
in silent wretchedness. "You must let me thank 
you," she said. "By-and-by, you will like to thiok 
of me as happy always — happy in ray life with y<ni, 
and very — ^very happy in my rest." 

He raised his head and kissed her, and sank baek 
into the same posture. 

Blanehe considered for a few moments, and then 
she continued. "Being ill has been a comfort to me 
in many ways ; because we have been so much toge- 
ther, and we have been able to read the same hooks, 
and have liked the same things ; and yon will alwsA's 
like them now, dear papa; wont yon, for my sake! " 

Lord Bntherford could only press her hand ; he 
had not words to answer. 

"I have enjoyed so very much yonr reading to 
me every day," continued Blanche; "and it seems 
strange now, that I should ever have been afraid of 
asking you ; but I know that, when I first came 
home, I should have felt quite frightened if I had 
been told to do it. Things have changed very much 
since then." 

"Yes;" replied the earl, in a hollow voice ; " they 
have indeed." 

" And changed to make us happier too," said 
Blanche, with a little hesitation. "It would have 
been much worse to part then, than it is now." 

" No, no," exclaimed the carl. " If I had never 
known you, Blanche — if you were only a child whom 
I had scarcely seen — " 

"We might have loved each other less," said 
Blanche ; " but we could never have thought of part- 
ing with the same peace." 

" Peace ! " repeated the earl bitterly. " Peace for 
me ! " and then, as he agmn buried his face in his 
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hands, he murmuied, " There is no peace but for the 
innocent " 

"Papa, my own dear papa," said Blanche, in a 
tone of gentle reproach, as she forced him to move 
his head, and look at her 

" I am nght," he answered moodily. " Peace is 
for you, my child , and for j on I cati accept it, and 
be thankful " 

" It would not he my peace," said Blanche ; " if it 
was uot yours too." 

" Then it can belong to neither of us," exclaimed 
the earl r " unless a new power is given to mortals to 
blot out the past," 

"It must be blotted out for us all," rephed 
Blanche, " before we can find peace." 

" I know what you would say," replied the earl. 
" I have heard all that divines can preach ; and have 
read their books, and thought about them, too. But, 
Blanche, my child, let it be even as they say ; let 
forgiveness be granted from heaven, let there be no 
reckoning of our offences before God ; — still, still 
tliereis memory. Memory," he repeated to himself, 
" that mocking fiend ! Blanche, when you are gone 
from me, who will give me peace ? " 

Blanche paused—presently she said, " Papa, if I 
could come back to you and tell you I was happy, 
woald you not be so ? " 

The earl looked at her with a faint smile, 

"If you could see me," continued Blanche, "and 
knew that I had no wish to return to earth, and that 
my home was brighter than even yon could desire to 
make it ; and that I was with mamma ; and that she 
loved you dearly, and was longing for you to come to 
her ; and if there was a place ready for you — a place 
in Paradise— in rest ; would it not be peace then ? ' ' 
Lord Rutherford averted his head. "it is there," 
continued Blanche, her feeble tones becoming more 
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earnest; "I see it in my dreams, when I am by my- 
self alone in the twilight. It b a home for us all, and 
yon will come to me ; and mamma — " 

He turned quickly, and caught her hand j and, in a 
voice convulsed with emotion, said, "Tell her I have 
repented ; ask her to forgive me," 

Blanche made no immediate reply ; but drew to- 
wards her the case containing her mother's picture, 
which was laid on the sofa by her side, and touching 
the spring, showed the sunny smile, the beauty of 
youth, and joy, and hope, on which the shadow of 
harshness or reproach seemed as if it could not for a 
moment rest. 

"Look ! papa," she said, as she threw her arms 
around him. "You have made her child happy, and 
does not she forgive?" 

Lord Rutherford took the picture from her. 
Blanche watched him anxiously. She saw the fur- 
rowed brow bent in anguish, and the mouth quiver 
and the dark eye become dim; and then, large, 
scalding drops fell alowiy down the earl's cheeks, 
and pressing the picture to his lips, he exclaimed 
passionately, " God bless and keep you both for 
ever ; " and left the room. 

Blanche missed the picture from that evening, and 
she never asked for it again. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Once more it was towards the close of a 
day in the quaint garden of the manor house of St. 
Ebbe'& ; anj long shadows fell upon the lawn, and 
marked the hours on the dial-plate as they fleeted by ; 
and the heavy tones of the great cathedral clock re- 
sounded so!em»ly from afar, and mingled with and 
subdued the cheerful voices of children at their 
play. 

Once more! oh, many and many a time afterwards 
might the gladness of the day melt gently into the 
stillness of night; and the loveliness of nature's re- 
pose give rest to the weary heart ; and the lightness 
of childish glee echo merrily amidst the old grey 
walls ; but never agdn would Blanche Eveijo re- 
joice in the rush of early memories which thronged 
around her, as she looked from the window of her 
own chamber on the first evening of her arrival at 
St. Ebbe's. 

She could indeed rejoice^moat happy amongst 
the happy— most blessed amongst the blest. With 
her father to watch over her, and smile mournfullj', 
yet with the sweetness of a hope better than that of 
life ; and Mrs. Howard to sit by her, and talk to her; 
and Maude to busy herself in the arrangements 
which now were so necessary to her comfort ; that 
first evening was one of quiet, full contentment to 
herself — what it was to others we nted not raise the 
veil which hides the bitterness of mortal grief to 
describe. 

The first meeting had been a great shock to Mrs. 
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Howard, much greater tliau she dared express. She 
was not a p par d B m w k 

neaa ; fo 11 d h d and 

it is oaiy d w p d 

sad seen h L d 

Rutherfo d h d a d h b 

Maude h m k p p as if 

would b b p d and n 

drive on dBhhlfhd dh 

utmost d hgh h p h th ugh 

she said p m h b er 

They were all then deluding themselves , looking 
forward to months ! Mrs. Howard, when she saw 
her, could not hope for weeks. Yet she met Blanche 
calmly and cheerfully ; congratulated Lord Ruther- 
ford on her having borne the journey so well ; and 
suffered her to talk as long as she could about all 
that had passed ; and then, when Blanche at length 
went to bed, quite worn out, Mrs. Howard retired to 
her own room, to find comfort in solitude for that 
heavy aching of the heart, which could not even ob- 
tain relief from tears. 

This state of things continued for a few days ; 
at least Lord Rutherford fancied that it did. He did 
not know every symptom of the complaint ; and he 
had been so accustomed lately to its changes, that he 
was almost beginning to think little of them. Blanche 
was more feverish, he thought— hut that he attributed 
to excitement — and he urged Mrs. Howard, to keep 
her more quiet ; and Mrs. Howard, complying with 
his request, would take her work and sit in the room, 
and intend not to talk. But the intention could not 
easily be kept — there was so much to say and to hear ; 
and Blanche felt so inexpressibly relieved when she 
could unburthen herself of the accumulated weight 
of anxieties which had grown up since they parted, 
and be assured that she had acted under them well 
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and wiseh It was Siuch a comfort, too, to speak of 
}ier father, ami point out the indications of his change 
ot mind, on which she so fnndl} dwelt , and to find 
that Mrs HoTiard viewed them as she did herself 
She tned to be quiet and une\cited, aiidforliour'i&he 
would he perfectly atill from weakness, but some 
thought or recollection would then strike her, £ind 
comersation began, almost unawares, again Thio 
was injurious to her , but it mattered little Perfect 
lejjose, both of hod^ and mind, could si^rcely ha*e 
retarded the progress ot a disease, which, by trifling 
iiriations aud imperceptible changes in its sjmp 
loms, too surely bore the mandate ot approaching 

No one saw it but Mis Howard How she cu 
dured the eertaintj, without distresimg others h\ her 
own comictioos, she could ne*ei i-omprehend, evcept 
bj refernng her calmness to the support which is 
always sent when it is needed Her love for Blinche 
was no common feeling it had in it the strength of 
her long attachment to the Countess of Rutherford, 
and of the entire deiotion ot a mother to Blanche 
during her childhood ; and the year which had parted 
them, though it had been full of incident and change 
to herself, bad never separated them in thought. 
Stiil it had been her proud desire to see Blanche in 
her own home, shedding fiir around the light and 
charm of her goodness, and her beauty ; and even 
when she said to herself that all was better as it was 
— that Blanche might have sank under Ebe great 
temptations to which she was exposed ; or, even if 
she had conquered them, might, eventually, have fallen 
a prey to the morbid depression of spirits which had 
so often shown itself in her mother's family— yet it was 
hard, really, to feel the truth of her own words. She 
knew it was best that Blanche should go — it was the 
appointment of Infinite Love ; and it could not he 
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other than merciful. Yet how was the partiDg to be 
endured ? 

They had been together about a week, and during 
that time Blanche had taken two drives, which seemed 
however to fatigue her ; and Lord Kutheiford there- 
fore said, she had better wait till the weather was a 
little cooler. So she remained in the house, and 
tried to rend a little, but her eyes were weak, and it 
was a trouble to her to hold a book in her hand. Lord 
Rntherford read to her occasionally, but she could 
not listen long ; and for the last two days she had 
found it as much as she could bear to attend during 
the daily visits of the clei^man — tie rector who had 
prepared her for confirmation. Her father was gene- 
rally with her at these times, for she was not able to 
be left alone ; and she hked him to kneel by her side, 
holding her hand in his, and repeatiag the prayers 
with her. He scarcely ever spoke more than was 
quite necessary, but he never seemed impatient or 
wearied ; and Blanche could perceive a marked 
change in the tone in which he said the Confession. 
It was earnest and humble, as if it was a relief to 
him to join in it. 

Blanche was quite sure that his feelings about 
religion were very ditferent from what they had 
been ; but she did not dare talk to him about them ; 
and she could not ask him why he had altered so 
much since the day of their short conversation, when 
she had shown him the countess's picture. She fancied 
that perhaps he really felt now that her mother had 
forgiven him ; and with that load of remorse and dis- 
pair taken from his mind, she hoped he might shrink 
less from the thought of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion with her. She could scarcely realise the 
comfort that would be to them both ; but she did 
not know how to approach the subject. It was 
difficult to tell whether she might or ought. He had 
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she feared for so many years ; though she 
knew that, as a very young man, he had been accus- 
tomed to receive it regularly ; and once he had 
alluded to it and sighed, as if those were better and 
happier times than he could ever expeet to return. 
She said something to Mrs. Howard about it, and 
hoped that through her it might be named to the 
rector ; and that he would suggest what she might 
do. But one or two days slipped by, and there were 
some reasons for delay j and when the rector called 
again, Blanche was not able to see him. She was 
much later that morning than usual in waking, for 
she had scarcely slept at all during the early part of 
the night. Mrs. Howard thought she had better not 
Jeave her bed, but she was anxious to be dressed, for 
she thought she should be more comfortable ■ and 
they brought her mto the sitting room in the 
afternoon and laid her on the sofa which was 
drawn m frort of the wmdow Lord R itherford 
was t> have e;one nto the town la the afternoon 
hut she looked so ill that he did not hke to leaie 
her e* en for half an hour and he sat m the room 
with her wilting for she could not listen to read 
me The house was kept lerv quiet and Mrs 
Howard and Maude were h\ themsehes a great 
part of the tune for they weie afrai I to disturb her 
by having too many in the room, They did not go 
to her till it was growing late ; and, when they opened 
the door. Lord Rutherford was reading one of the 
prayers from the Visitation Service ; and they closed 
it again very softly and went away. Blanche had 
borne that so well that the eavl thought he might 
venture to talk to her, and he kissed her, and said, 
it had been a bad day, hut he hoped they should 
have a better one to-morrow. 

Blanche smiled doiibll'ully, " Yes," she replied ; 
it bad been a had day in many ways, but it had 
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24C THje earl's dauohter. 

beeD very quiet, and she had not been suffering pmn, 
except a little occasionally, and she was very glad to 
be able to be dressed and come into the sitting-room 
once more. " I don't think I shall come in to-mor- 
row," she added. 

The earl turned pale ; " I am glad to see the sun 
set again," continued Blanche, "because I was 
always so fond of it — the sunset here especially. 
Papa, it was just at this very time in the evening, 
last year, that you came ; do you recollect it?" 

Poor Lord Rutherford ! what would he not have 
jpven to have been able to forget 1 

" You will remember that sunset was my favourite 
time, wont you?" said Blanche; "and that it always 
seemed to me, when I was a child — and even some- 
times it does now — as if it was part of Heaven, and 
as if all the forms of the clouds were real things, 
mountains and lakes. It is very bright and beautiful 
this evening," she added, gazing on it intently. 

" We may hope to have many like it, at this time 
of the year," said the earl, in a tone which was fear- 
fully calm. 

" Yes, I hope you will have a great many," con- 
tinued Blanche ; " and you must not let them make 
you sad, dear papa ; hut you must think they are 
the pictures of my home — our home," she added, 
correcting herself. 

The earl compressed his !ins firmly together, and 
Blanche felt his hand tremble. 

"You will take me back to Rutherford, 1 know," 
she said, after a pause, seeing that he could not trust 
himself to speak ; " and, perhaps, by-aud-by, you will 
be pleased to think that 1 am lying near you, when 
you are in church, as I used to think of mamma. 
And one thing, may I say it ? — I cannot bear to pain 
yon," and she kissed his forehead, and waited (ill 
he said "Go on." 
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" One thing I have a fancy about. I should uot 
like anything grand to be put upon my coffin, only 
my name and the date, ant! a cross." She waited 
to take breath, for the exertion of much sjieaking 
was very trying. 

"Anything else? tell me all," said the earl. He 
was summoning every effort to remain calm, for he 
knew now what these last wishes foreboded. 

" I should be glad to fee! that you would not go 
away from Rutherford," said Blanche ; even then 
shrinking from that which might appear dictating to 
him, " I like to fancy that you will be near where 
I am resting; and I should feel that all the ponr 
people whom I care about would be tiiought of; and 
that Dr. Wentworth would have some one to help 
him in what he wants to do in the parish. Perhaps 
by-and-by you would try and remember me to some of 
the old persons I used to visit, and to poor Susannah 
Dyer. I wrote their names down one day to give to 
yoQ. Maude has the paper." 

" Is that all ? " said the earl. 

" Yes, all ; except the directions I gave before I 
left home, and" — she pointed to her Bible, from 
which the earl had been accustomed to read to her. 
" It was given to me by Mrs. Howard, on the day 
of my confirmation," she said ; " will you keep it 
and love it? and " 

" Read it?" said the carl, earnestly ; " Yes ; tliat 
indeed I may promise." 

" It is marked," contiEuied Blanche. " I think 
you will understand the marks. I have put the date 
to some of the lessons which you have read to me ; 
and there is my Prayer Book also ; the Psalms I like 
best for prayers are marked in that." She feebly 
turned the pages, till the book was opened at the 
office for the Holy Communion. It was headed by a 
date oC the preceding year. "The day of my iirsl 
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